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N /A\R ...first choice all over the world! Thirty airlines have chosen Convair fleets for your air travel comfort and speed 


Ask your favorite airline or travel agent to make your next flight a Convair...world’s most popular passenger plane! 
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Air coach, domestic and international, continues to be the most dynamic vet 





controversial factor in airline operations. Domestic coach in 53 accounted for 27% of 


all passenger-miles, ranged all the way up to 52‘, of one major carrier’s business. 


Over 63% of the more than half a million passengers who flew across the North 





Atlantic last year used coach services. This increased volume made it possible for the 
ll carriers serving this route to operate a total of 13,990 flights, both ways, during 
this period. 


While generating some new traffic, air coach continued to show ability to take 





traffic from surface transportation. North Atlantic air travel represented 58.6 
of traffic carried by steamship. Domestic air travel accounted for 186° of combined 
Pullman and first class rail traffic and is growing fast. 


Question remains: Where do we go from here? Opinion is sharply split on how 





much more coach operations airlines can stand economically. Answer may be forced 
by rapidly mounting surplus of available seat-miles brought about by new plane 


deliveries. Available seat-miles will be up 22% in 1955 over 1953. 


Planes must be filled. Coach is one reasonably sure way of filling them. 





Aircraft manufacturers will deliver $163 million worth of new transports, 106 
aircraft in all, to the scheduled airlines this vear. Another $103 million, 57 air- 





craft, will be delivered in 1954. Record shows major drop in twin-engine aircraft 
orders. Only 22 of the 106 aircraft to be delivered this vear are twin-engine, onl) 
three of 57 scheduled for 1955 delivery. 


Major reorganization of the Military Air Transport Service is slated for July 
1. Plan calls for divorcing miscellaneous activities from MATS, making MATS 





“pure” transportation function. 


Airlines will be called on to provide MATS crews, maintenance, spares, etc 





Individual services would be billed for MATS services as thev are today for the 
Navy’s Military Sea Transportation Service. 


Business flying continues to grow, carrying with it other segments of gen 





eral aviation, including the fixed base operator, and some segments of manufactur- 
ing. About 90‘. of the 3058 non-air-carrier aircraft built in 1953 were attributed t 
business flying sales. 


About $200 million worth of business flving sales and service boosted the fixed 





base operator to new heights. More than 15 FBO’s exceeded the $1 million revenue 


level last vear; seven did over $3 million business. 


Safety in air transport, all segments of it, has improved to a point where it 





no longer seems to be a basic issue. Vigilance appears to be the price of safety and 
the industry has accepted the price of vigilance. 


Air transport’s 1953 record was 1.2 fatalities per 100 million passenger-miles, 





including domestic and international operations, scheduled and non-scheduled. Sche- 
duled domestic rate was down to 0.6 and international down to 0.1. MATS operated 


all vear without a passenger fatality. 
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The Airlines and Congress 


HE 83d Congress is due to adjourn in a 

matter of another three to four months and, 
at that time, the civil air transport industry 
may well accept the absence of much that is 
new or important legislative-wise as a bless- 
ing in disguise. 

Of course, practically nothing in the 
way of legislation has been sought by the in- 
dustry, there seemingly being a willingness to 
stick to business without the added burden of 
making the follow-through required of a legis- 
lative request. 

The real saving grace came from 
the Administration, however, which failed to 
submit many of the various and sundry legis- 
lative recommendations that had been prom- 
ised. Among the latter, there were, of course, 
a number of items on which the industry has 
been in disagreement. These proposals _in- 
cluded: 

* Assessing user charges for the Federal 
Airways. 

* Requesting amendments to the Air- 
port Act plus a renewal of the airport-aid pro- 
gram based on an appropriation of $33 million 
for next year. 

¢ Amending the law to permit the Post 
Office to negotiate directly with the air carriers 
for mail contracts. 

These and other proposals, such as in- 
corporating the Washington National Airport 
and giving away the Federal Alaskan airports, 
which under the plans in mind would mean 
higher landing fees, etc., are deemed unlikely 
to receive Congressional action at this late 
date. 

What has been happening is that the 
Administration, in all its newness, quickly 
bogged down in a series of program re-ap- 
praisals, survey studies, and mass re-evalua- 
tions that never quite seem to get done. The 
big holdup currently is the Air Coordinating 
Committee’s review of the national civil avia- 
tion policy for the President, which was re- 
quested last September and now has a target 
date of May 1. 

On the positive side there has been one 
more or less solid accomplishment. That was 
the President’s executive reorganization plan 


transferring the responsibility for paying air- 
line subsidies to CAB from the Post Office. It 
was perhaps the most important single govern- 
mental action taken in the past year affecting 
the certificated scheduled airlines. The much 
maligned subsidies are now out in the open 
as the critics demanded. 

Unfortunately, the transfer in payments 
and corresponding switch in appropriations to 
CAB immediately became a very unsmooth 
operation on the first attempt. In no time at all 
considerable confusion and apparent misun- 
derstanding developed in the House, and CAB’s 
request for $73 million for airline payments 
came out whittled down to $40 million. 

The lesser sum, if upheld in the Senate, 
which has yet to act on the bill, is only suf- 
ficient for payments through March, 1955, at 
the Board’s present rate of disbursement. 

It all means an uncertainty that pos- 
sibly could develop into a paralysis by next 
March if the matter is not reconciled before 
then. The two groups of carriers most seriously 
affected are the local service airlines, down for 
nearly $24 million in subsidies, and the U. S. 
international flag carriers, needing over $41 
million for subsidies. 


Lack of Interest 


Congressional lack of interest is best 
illustrated by the Hcuse Commerce Com- 
mittee’s inactivity on aviation matters. All the 
committee’s energy has been devoted to public 
health, it seems, since the Republicans gained 
control. Over in the Upper Chamber the record 
of the Senate Commerce Committee hasn’t 
been much better on aviation. 

Not until this session, after a change in 
leadership and membership make-up, did the 
committee consider undertaking Sen. Pat Mce- 
Carran’s omnibus aviation bill for recodifica- 
tion of all aeronautical laws. But although 
hearings on the bill are actually under way, it 
is a safe bet that nothing more will come of it. 

A surprising change in Capitol Hill avia- 
tion interest has been the Senate Select Small 
Business Committee’s suddenly dropping its 
three-year-old crusade for the cause of the in- 
dependent air operator. At the same time, the 
irregular or non-scheduled element of the in- 
dustry just as abruptly stopped pushing its 
case before the committee. It seems, now, that 
somewhere along the line the two mutually 
agreed to drop each other. 

Another reason was to shift the activity 
to the more important standing legislative 
committee handling aviation matters. The 
Senate Commerce Committee’s hearings on the 
McCarran bill turned out to provide perfectly, 
the congressional sounding board the non-skeds 
require. 
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Bendix 
jet ignition 
systems... 


streamlined for 
maximum efficiency! 


Although jet ignition is a comparatively new development in the 
fifty year span of powered flight, progress in this vital phase of 
aviation has been truly remarkable. 

Unlike ignition design for reciprocating engines, which has re- 
mained relatively constant, jet ignition has gone through several 
major design changes within the past few years. 

For example, a comparison of the TLN-10 jet ignition system, 
produced by the Scintilla Division of Bendix, with earlier designs 
shows significant improvements in every operating characteristic 
—and at the same time original cost, operating expense and weight 
are substantially reduced. 

Here, indeed, in the Scintilla TLN-10 jet ignition system, is a 
classic example of how the present national policy of greater value 
for the taxpayer's dollar is being put into practice. 


SCINTILLA DIVISION OF Bendix 


arower o- 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 





Mii kas — 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. . Brouwer 
Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. ¢ Stephenson Bldg., 6560 Cass 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. . 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. + 8401 Cedar 
Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas © American Bldg., 4 S. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio 
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TLN-10 SYSTEM 


WEIGHT 7 LBS. 


Lower Cost—Simplified Service— Weight Reduction— 
Requires less current. 


Higher wattage available at igniter plug—Improved 
starting over entire range of opercation—Virtval 
elimination of plug fouling difficulties. 


The TLN uses low voltage only and eliminates problems 
encountered with production and control of high voltage, 
such as dielectric losses, corona, capacitance loading, 
and flashover. 


Smaller size—Easier installation—Leads used will 
withstand exceptionally high temperctures—TLN-10 
System is engine mounted whereas TEN-] was both 
plane and engine mounted. 





EARLY 


DESIGN 
WEIGHT 37 LBS. 
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ts 500 Flights Daily serving 75 Mayor Cities 
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LEADERSHIP 
THIS FAMILIAR BLUE MACHINE 
SELLS MORE 
AIRLINE TRIP INSURANCE 
THAN ANY OTHER 
MACHINE AIRLINE TRIP ¥ 
IN THE WORLD! INSURANCE 


NOW! 


$6250 1 $62,500 


STILL 25c to $2.50 


e 
IN 250 AIRPORTS 


in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii 





















ASSOCIATED AVIATION VArdeworilors 
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PIONEERED SCHEDULED AIRLINE TRIP INSURANCE . . . 
and FIRST to provide: 
































|, Automatic Machines. 4. $62,500 Maximum. in takeo 
2. Round Trip Coverage. 5. $6,250 Airline Trip Insurance for 25c. 

3, Low Foreign Rates. 6. 25,000 to | odds on the safety of — 

Scheduled Airline travel. \ANT ROW 

TAKEOF! 

ORDNA 

RECTRON 

INSURANCE COUNTERS DEVICES, 
EAST SIDE AIRLINE TERMINAL + CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL + ATLANTA 
BOSTON + CHARLESTON + CHARLOTTE + CINCINNATI + KANSAS CITY 
LOUISVILLE » FORT WORTH + PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS - WILLOW RUN 
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ne airline—using JATO 
s standard equipment— 
as saved its passenger 
iners on two occasions, 
llowing engine failure 


bn takeoff. 





QUID AND SOLID PROPEL- 
\ANT ROCKETS FOR ASSISTED- 
TAKEOFF AND MISSILES 


ORDNANCE ROCKETS 
ELECTRONICS AND GUIDANCE 


UNDERWATER PROPULSION 
DEVICES 








A quarter of a million JATO units produced by Aerojet-General for 


military and commercial use have demonstrated the important 


part that rocket power will play in the future of air transport. 
The widely recognized need for STANDBY POWER will 
be fulfilled by reliable Aerojet-General power plants delivering 
more thrust per pound of installed weight than any other power source — 


within a second after the pilot throws the switch! 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 



































BREEZE ACTUATORS REALLY 
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If it’s for today’s high performance aircraft, it 
must work with positive action . . . with precision. 
That's the whole story of actuators by BREEZE. 


Years of specialization in electrical, mechanical and 

hydraulic actuating devices have made BREEZE a recognized 
leader in the design and manufacture of actuators. 

Leading aircraft manufacturers continue to depend on BREEZE 
mechanisms for actuating landing gear, trim tabs, wing 

flaps, engine air throttle, pilots’ seats, cowl shutters, 

antennae and other functions requiring positive motion control. 


Breeze has available many standard actuators to meet your 
requirements, and an experienced staff ready to submit 
new designs for special applications. 
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WELDED METAL BELLOWS * AERO-SEAL HOSE CLAMPS 
RADIO IGNITION SHIELDING © FLEXIBLE METAL TUBING 
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ONLY AIR FRANCE 
She worlds largest airline 


FLIES ALL FOUR 
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The Giant New 
SUPER-CONSTELLATION 


The fastest and most advanced in trans-Atlantic service, 
the “Super-Constellation” offers a new concept of speed and luxury aloft. 








World’s Fastest Airliner 


JET “COMET”’ 


The greatest combination of speed and comfort available, the de Havilland “Comet” 
cuts flying time in half on Air France routes from Paris to Africa and the Middle East. 





‘Swift Jet-Prop 
VICKERS “VISCOUNT” 


The new Air France Jet-Prop “Viscount” with four Rolls Royce engines brings the capitals of Europe 
even closer together, flying at 22,000 feet at a cruising speed of over 300 miles per hour. 








Double-Decked 
BREGUET “PROVENCE’”’ 


The only truly double-decked aircraft in commercial use. Two complete passenger decks offer 
low cost transportation for 107 passengers to the principal cities of North Africa. 
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Tt \ THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN AIR FLEET COVERS THE GLOBE 


a A ae ~ a 155,000 Miles 211 Destinations Six Continents 














“AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, D. C 
Havana, Mexico City, Montreal, Puerto Rico, Toronto 
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Summers new PAR Gyro ends guidance headaches. Complicated 
automatic pilots are no longer necessary. Heretofore, position 
and rate signals were obtained by a position gyro and a separate 
rate unit, respectively, then algebraically added by a third unit 
Summers integrating PAR Gyro provides position 
single pickoff. Possessing but one degree of freedom 
the complexity and limitations of multi-gim 
maneuvering m ed for by app 
nand voltage d 

Drift rates are 

Both weight aad cost of the PAR Gyro are about one-fourth 


of the weight and cost of the apparatus it ebsoletes. 


Write for details on the PAR Gyro. or for information on Summers’ 
facilities for developing and producing components and systems 


SUMMERS 


GYROSCOPE 


c ° M P A N Y 


2328 BROADWAY © SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


SUMMERS DESIGNS AND PRODUCES 4.) weATrer autor 
ACTUATORS * INTEGRATING MOTORS + TITUDE CONTROLS * MAGNET 
DOUBLE MAGNETIC F ON CLUT * CONTROL AMPLIFIER 
RADIO TRANSMITTERS « FLIGHT CO T S * CONTROL SYSTEM ANALY 


12 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

H. A. Webb, 34 Mann Street, Fairborn, Ohio 
W. A. Laukaitis, Suite 724, Cafritz Building, 
1625 Eye Street N.W., Washington, D.C 
George E. Harris & ¢ Inc 

1734 No. Hillside, Wichita, Kansas 
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New DOUGLAS DC-7 Uses New MICKERS. 
Variable Displacement Hydraulic Pumps 


Cabin supercharger drives on the new Douglas and accordingly provides another safety check 
DC-7 use the largest known variable delivery on compressor impeller speed. 
aircraft hydraulic pump .. . the new Vickers For further information about the numerous 
PV-3918. Like the DC-7, the PV-3918 is an out- advantages of Vickers Variable Displacement 
growth of previous successful designs. Piston Type Pumps, ask for Bulletin A-5203. 

This pump is a development from similar but 
smaller pumps used in the DC-6, DC-6A and 
DC-6B. The basic application was so successful it V I C K E R S 
was adopted for the new DC-7. The new pump Incor pora te d 


provides a 147% increase in flow capacity with 
, : . ; 1502 OAKMAN BLVD. « DETROIT 32, MICH 
only a 50% increase in weight. A special feature 
of the PV-3918 is an overspeed control which 
automatically limits the maximum pump delivery 


6650 





ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF O/L HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 
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What's behind 
the Broken Records ? 


They're coming so fast now they hardly make news. Records are 
made for speed, height, capacity — then smashed in short 

time by another newer, bigger commercial airliner. Back of these 
broken records is brute power — dev eloped by ever greater, 

better engines... engines that must be protected against damaging 
heat and friction. Sinclair is proud of the part its Aircraft 

Oil plays in protecting these engines. Today, more than 45% 

of the oil used by major scheduled airlines in the U. S. is 


supplied by Sinclair... Proof positive of dependability. 


SINCI 


Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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When & Where 





4prii 27-28—Alir Traffic Conference, semi- 
nnual meeting, Algiers Hotel, Miam! 


nué 


Beach, Fla 


Aviation Lightin Committee, 
] iinating Engineering Society 
technical conference, Milwaukee, Wis 
Details from R. J. Stefany. Westing- 
ise Lamp Div., Bloomfield, N. J 


Apr 





apr. 27-30—Alr Transport Assn., Purchasing 
Committee, Clift Hotel, San Francisco 


Apr. 29-30—American Society of Tool Eng! 
neers. 10th biennial industrial exposi 
tion, Convention Center, Philadelphia 


May 5-7—3d Int'l Aviation Trade Show 
sponsored by Aircraft Trade Shows 
Inc., 7ist Regimental Armory, New 
York 


May 6-8—Fourth IAS West Coast Student 
Conference, Los Angeles 

May 6-8—First Annual IAS West Coast 
Industry-Paculty Conference, Los 
Angeles 


May 7—Ohio State Dept. of Aer 








May Rad 
€ ym =O Air 
eH 
May Ass f Air; E 
i Kentucky H 
May P et Assn., A 
S € Hotel, Washin 








May 20—Women N 





954 Lavelle Aircraft Corp 














June 1-5—-Nat'l Conventi ~ Flying F - 
rs, Yosemite Nat'l Park, Calif 
June 7-10—Society of Plasti Industry, 6t! 
Nat'l Expositior Cleveland, O 
June 9-11—Americar Society for Quality | e | 
ntrol, 8th Annual Convention, Jef- 
ay ag play a vital part 
June 20-23—Aviation s & Manu- 
acturers ASS i ntg Stan- 
ey Hotel, Estes 1 
To find a target or locate survivors takes 
June 21-24—Inst f the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, summer mtg., Los Angeles accurate, radar-assisted navigation. The re- 
June 24-26—Americat Metoapter Sextet, flectors that send and receive radar’s telltale 
10t annual forum, Mayflower: el 
See, impulses perform a vital function. Parabolic 
>. shapes must conform exactly to DESIGN. Top- 
INTERNATIONAL € = 
: flight electronics manufacturers know that 





Apr. 26-May 8—IATA Technical Conference Lavelle facilities and techniques are unmatched 


on Training, Barcelona, Spain A = : . 

in critical stainless steel and aluminum fabrica 

May 11—ICAO Special Communications mtg., 

Middle East region, Rhodes tion of this sort. Experience in this field has 

May 12-14—Engineering Institute of Canada tle th o tation of a articu 
Annual Meeting, Quebec earned for Lavel e the reputation © Pp 





May 31-June 11—Canadian International larly well qualified and reliable sub-contractor 


Trade Fair and National Air Show 
Toronto 


June 1—ICAO Assembly, 8th session, Mon- 
treal 

June 15—ICAO Meteorological Division, 4th 
session, Montreal 

Aircraft Con- 

& Flying Dis- 

gland 


Sept. 7-12—Society of 





Sept 13-17—IATA 10th Annual Meeting 


see | LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


sept. 21—IATA, Traffic Conferences, Italy 
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CAPACITOR TYPE FUEL QUANTITY GAGES © LIQUIDENSITOMETERS TO PROVIDE TRUE FUEL WEIGHT INDICATION © FLOAT ACTUATED GAGES 
MINIATURE COAXIAL CABLE CONNECTORS e POSITION TRANSMITTERS © POSITION INDICATORS e¢ FLOAT SWITCHES e¢ LIQUID 
LEVEL WARNING SWITCHES e LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLS ¢ CENTER OF GRAVITY CONTROL SYSTEMS ANI HER INSTRUMENTATION 


THE LIQUIDOMETER corp. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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Zan you use over 10,000 years 
f specialized experience? 


in research 


engineering 


manufacturing 


service 


Bendix Products, South Bend, offers the 
most comprehensive experience in re- 
search, engineering, manufacturing and 
service, on fuel metering, landing gears, 
wheels and brakes, to be found anywhere 
in the industry. 

Bring your program problems to Bendix 
oe Bing and you have immediately, lit- 
erally thousands of years of specialized 
and technical experience at your command 
—experience on all types of aircraft under 
all types of operating conditions. 


Bendix Products’ application of experi- 
ence to your program starts with a 
research organization which for more than 
thirty years has concerned itself with 
anticipating tomorrow’s needs. 


BENDIX civision SOUTH BEND Bemapx 


Bendix Products engineering likewise is 
based on unmatched know-how rather 
than on trial and error methods. Bendix 
manufacturing facilities have constantly 
been and are still being expanded for more 
efficient operation, stepping up produc- 
tion, thereby lowering cost to customers. 
Last but not least, an efficient, world-wide 
Service Organization for all Bendix prod- 
ucts is supervised by and from Bendix 
Products, South Bend, to assure the full per- 
formance originally built into all products. 
Why don’t you put this specialized and 
technical experience to work on your 
specific planning programs, whenever fuel 
metering, landing gear, wheels and brakes 
are requirements. 


Expert Soles: Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


aviation cearoeation 


Past performance is 


the best assurance of 


a 


luture achievement! 


Products 
Division 


On practically every new and improved aircraft design, 


from the earliest models to the 


specialized experience has played an important po 


present DC-7, Bendix 


t in 


setting new performonce records. For example, the Bendix 
Direct Fuel System contributes moterially to the accom- 
plishment of faster schedules at lower operating costs in 
the new DC-7, the latest and greatest Douglas ochevement 
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How you can visit extra cities on United 


Here’s a way to get several hundred miles of “bonus travel” 


—see and do a lot more for the same money! On United— 


—at no extra fare 


the only airline that links the East, Midwest, all the Pacific Coast 


and Hawaii—there are many opportunities to go one way and 


return another at no extra fare. And you can stop over in cities 


along the way at no extra charge within the one-year 
time limit of your first class ticket. At many points, 
United offers low-cost “stopover tours.” Example: 
four days in San Francisco, including hotel room and 
sightseeing, as low as $26.52 plus tax! For assistance 
in planning your trip. and reservations. call or 


write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


SAN FRANCISCO — OAKLAND BOSTON 
"ae © NEW YORK 
\ SALT LAKE CITY sean BE 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 


JUST ONE EXAMPLE of how United gives you more for your travel dollar. On 


ticket from Boston to Los Angeles, you can visit all the other cities shown on this map at no extra fare. 


UNITED'S FIRST CLASS and AIR COACH service features comfortable seats only 2 abreast on each side of a wide aisle for extra walk-around spaciousness. 
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UNITED 


a round-trip first class 





Copr. 1954. United Air Lines 
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s to extra cities, ! 


On any flight to Eur 


visit 
fare. Fly to Parts, to 
st, on a SWISS trip. 

ome, Oslo oF 


a travel bonus of 


not a cent more 


Copenhagen, 4 
Add 14 cities 
Stockholm. See Europe: 
one of 54 dollar-saving 


h detailed folder. 


li this li 
to a vacation In R 
Africa, Asia on 


extra-city trips. 


GLASGOW 
EDINBURGH Plan wit 


in Europe than any other 
transatlantic airline 


SCOAWVOINA VIA 
W MIRLIWVES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New db gencaich 
, New York 
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lease send me items checked: 
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Pennywise Tours 
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to be built in CANADA 


It has been announced that a license has been signed 
will ‘chi Chilo a to manufacture the “Bristol” Britannia in Canada. 


Canadair Limited in Montreal has been authorized to build a f 


maritime version of ‘the “Bristol” aircraft. 





RTA 





The civil Britannia offers a payload-range performance of entirely new breadth. 
The full volumetric payload of 30,000 Ibs. may be carried over a 

range of 4,700 miles; maximum range is over 6,000 miles, yet for ranges 

as short as 500 miles the direct operating costs are low enough 


to be competitive with the smaller airliners. 
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Editorial 





A Look Ahead 


a. OBSERVATIONS are especially pertinent in 
. this years review OF air transport 
One is the likelihood of increased fares to keep 
pace with higher operating costs 
Air transport the world over has achieved highly 
commendable results by the continued extension of tourist 
services. An airline manufactures 
seat-miles. The more seats per 
airplane, the lower the unit seat 
cost. The benefits of high- 
density seating have been passed 
L/. e on to the consumer through 
° lower fares. Thus in an era of 
onstantly rising costs the con 
sumer has benefited by lower air 
fares through the greater production of available seats per 
airplane 
But one cannot ignore the fact that although the 
seat-mile cost has decreased through high-density seating, 
the total actual cost of operating the airplane itself has con 
tinued to rise. It is probable that the major benefits of 
tourist service expansion have now been taken. The rising 
total cost curve will again be catching up unless something 
not now in the sights occurs to level or reduce costs. 
Another factor is the vast increase in the number 
of available seat-miles during the past year and the still 
greater number due this year through acquisition of new 
equipment. The benefits of lower seat-mile fares can only 
be realized by high load factors. Thus the air transport 
industry around the world is faced with the necessity of 
developing new business at a rapid rate to keep up with 
the availability of its product. Sales effort cannot lag 
In any event the question of fare increases is again 
receiving top consideration in industry. There is already in 
effect a slight increase in trans-Atlantic fares. In Europe 
the short-haul services are receiving higher fares this year 
to offset in part the traditionally heavy losses of such routes. 
This is another year when economic caution exer- 
cises itself. Traffic continues to increase, but the profit 
Margins are narrowing in such a way as to indicate re- 


appraisal in the near future of the basic fare structure. 


HE SECOND OBSERVATION concerns the unfortu- 
nate trend toward restricting freedom of the air in 
certain parts of the world. Not even the United States, 
once the great crusader for the freedom concept, is exempt 
from this trend. At least the U. S. is no longer the 
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rusader and is bumbling along with an inept and diluted 
opportunist poll y 

Extreme nationalism is perhaps one of the worst 
enemies of world air transport and is, regrettably, n iking 
itself felt increasingly in some areas. All of this is to the 


Nationalism is 
all too often used as a smokescreen to cover up a country’s 
| Artificial protection of 


trathc for the benefit of inefthciency or weakness neither 


detriment of the internationai air traveler 


nefhcient or weak airline system 


inspires efficiency in the best interests of air transportation 
nor serves the best interests of the traveling public; it only 
perpetuates inefhciency and retards traffic growth 

Much needs to be done to re-affirm the basic bene 
ficial tenets of the airplane in international services. Much 
needs to be done to counteract or stop the increasing en 


croachments on freedom of movement 


QUIPMENT continues to be a major interest. If 1952 
marked the introduction of the turbojet Comet, 1953 
marked the launching of a revitalized piston-engine oper 
ation 
The DC-6 and the Constellation did not mark the 
end of the piston-engined airplanes, as the jet advocates had 
wished us to believe some time ago. The DC-7 and the 
Super Constellation are evidence that economics, rather 
than show-cases, determines airplane purchases where eco 
The DC-7 especially, has 
revitalized to an amazing degree the piston-engined field 
Turbojet 
than it was, say, 
Jet will be in the limelight amply 
707 this year. Britain and France and others will continue 


+ 


nomic competition is the factor 


, thereby, is farther away for U. S. internal service 


a year ago 


with the Boeing 


flying Comets. But the further purchases of economical four 
engine DC-7's and Super Constellations can only mean that 
jet replacement even for the long routes is far from uni 
versal. Meanwhile the turboprop prospects seem ever more 
hopeful 

The year 1954 will establish many new traffic records 
without any doubt. But the rising cost curves will determine 


whether air transport can avoid charging more for its 


product. In any case world air transport is rolling along 
rapidly, and for the most part healthily, at a pace never 
before experienced by any medium of transportation 


I 
Wayne W. ParrisH 
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FOR ACCURACY EN ROUTE 
AND PRECISION IN LANDING 





UNITED selects Sperry 


a a Gyropilot 
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GREATER ACCURACY EN ROUTE 


With the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot and 
Radio Beam Coupler, cross 
country flying is extremely accurate 
and greatly simplified. Compensation for cross winds 

is made automatically and the pilot gets a continuous 
indication of drift angle: It provides a smooth flight 
over each omni range station. Upon entering this zone, 
the Coupler automatically disengages itself and the 
precise compass heading is maintained. Once passed 
the area where the radio beams are ineffective, 

the Coupler automatically re-engages itself 

and the aircraft continues on the beam. 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


IN CANADA - 
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ENTIRE FLEET OF DC-7s TO HAVE 
NEWEST FEATURES OF AUTOMATIC FLIGHT 


Seven years ago, United Air Lines pioneered routine 

airline instrument approaches by installing the Sperry 

4-12 Gyropilot* Flight Control and approach couplet 

on its fleet of DC-4s. It was, in the words of United 

Air Lines’ President, W. A. Patterson, *. . . a definite 

start in eliminating weather as an obstacle to airline 

operations.” Today, United Air Lines is still leading the - 
way. With its entire fleet of DC-7s equipped with 

Sperry A-12 Gyropilots and new Radio Beam Couplers 

United Air Lines plans to make routine automatic flight 

on the Victor Airways using the omni range 


GREATER PRECISION ON APPROACHES 





With the Gyropilot and Radio Beam Coupler, there is a =, 
greater degree of stability on coupling of glide slope 

and localizer even under turbt Once 
tuned to ILS, the aircraft seeks and follows the 
localizer beam until the Coupler automatically 
engages the glide slope at its intersection 


ilent conditions. 


Pitch signal integration greatly simpli ~*~ j 
fies operating procedures on at j 
approaches. Lowering > | ° 
landing gear and changes a 
in airspeed require no Pa 
manual manipulation a 
of pitch knob. ao 

<< | 


= 
> GREATER USEFULNESS 


GREATER ECONOMY 


The A-12 Gyropilot with the new Radio 
Beam Coupler feature does far more than 
relieve the pilot of unnecessary fatigue. 
Straighter, more accurate Courses mean time saved and less 
fuel consumption. More precise approaches mean 

fewer cancellations because of weather. This improved 
Coupler is now in production and the A-12 Gyropilot can 
be procured with this new feature. It can also be 

added to existing A-12 installations. Our nearest district 
office will be happy to give you complete details. 
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They rode all night on an AEROTHERM Seat 


“Floating comfort”’ is the only way to describe the restful 
qualities of the Slumberyde* . . . Aerotherm’s Model 441-2 
Double Passenger Seat. 
Luxury features include contoured back and seat of deep 
foam rubber with down-filled headrest. Food tray supports are 
an integrated part of the seat. Center armrest retracts to seat 
cushion line. Adjustable legrests and footrests are optional. 
Frame structure is of strong, lightweight aluminum and 
magnesium alloys for maximum seating capacity within load limits. 
Seats are adaptable to a wide variety of seating arrangements. 
They may be mounted to floor by conventional fastenings or 
track mounted for easy attaching, detaching or respacing to 
meet daytime requirements. Back reclines to 70° as well as folds 
forward to a horizontal position as a safety feature. 
Write today for descriptive literature. 


Offices in all principal aircraft centers 
*T'M applied for 


Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONN 


T. C. CHOWN LTD. Montreal 25, Quebec, Toronto 5 


onvtocrred by ( AEROTHERM 
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Longer Hydraulic Fluid Life 


Means Lower Operating Costs 
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Since passing its first CAA test 5 
years ago, Skydrol remains the only 
fire-resistant hydraulic fluid with 
CAA approval. Airline acceptance 
of Skydrol has been phenomenal... 
19 major companies* are using it 
today. Some reasons why: 


Safety. Skydrol has logged 2!4 mil- 
lion flight hours and has never been 
implicated in an aircraft fire. 


Economy. For example: Skydrol is 
approved for 4000 hours in Douglas 
cabin superchargers against mineral 
oil’s 250 hours. . . a specific service- 
life advantage of 16 to 1! 





a OG, 


Pumps last longer with Skydrol. 
Maintenance records show up to 
34°, longer actual service life .. . 
with component overhaul costs re- 
duced as much as 20%. 


Lubricity. Noncorrosive Skydrol 
does not harm metal parts... its 
lubricity factor remains constant 
even after extended use. 


Low Cost Conversion. You’ll be sur- 
prised . . . it costs very little to 
convert your aircraft to Skydrol. 
Write us for information. 





— 
=e: | Write for Skydrol 

booklet— Organic 
Ls Chemicals Division, 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., 
Box 478, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Skydrol: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


American, United, Panagra, National, Braniff, Delta-C&S, Northwest, Swissair, Western, 
Continental, KLM, PAA, PAL, LAI, CMA, JAL, ANA, CPA, Slick-Flying Tiger. (Four more 
airlines have specified Skydrol in equipment now on order.) 
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NEW WATER-BASED AIRCRAFT 


FASTEST IN HISTORY 
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Allison 140 Turbo-Prop engines give Navy’s R3Y a top speed of more 
than 300 knots—enable take-off with full load in 30 seconds 


NEW era in global air transport may well have 
A been inaugurated when Convair’s new R3Y 
“Tradewind” successfully completed its initial test 
flight off San Diego Bay recently. 


For this slim-hulled craft has been hailed as the 
“fastest big seaplane in aviation history,” designed 
to carry high pay loads long distances at nearly 
double the speed of previous water-based transport 
aircraft. 

Four Allison T40 Turbo-Prop engines, each devel- 
oping more than 5500 horsepower, give this 80-ton 
Water-based transport a speed of better than 300 





| GENERAL 
| MOTORS 
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knots—with power to take off with full pay load in 
approximately) 530 seconds. Propellers are Aero- 
products contrarotating, fully reversible which 
permit unlimited maneuvering and braking. 
Scheduled to enter transpacific Navy service this 
year, the R3Y’s now in production reflect the 
Bureau of Aeronautics’ steadfast faith in the 
potential of Turbo-Prop power; Consolidated 
Vultee’s latest accomplishment in its long-range 
program of pioneering water-based aircraft; and 
Allison leadership in Turbo-Prop development, 
cooperation with both the Military Services ai 


airframe builders. 


son 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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THE NEW DOUGLAS 
IS JANITROL\ EQUIPPED 
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Four Janitrol cembustion heaters with combined capacity of 
well over a million Btu/Mr will handle wing and empennage 
thermal anti-icing needs, and‘provide living room comfort for passengers 
and crew. A combination of radiant heat from floors, walls, 
and ceiling, plus direct forced air héat_from hat-rack level grilles 
literally wraps each passenger in a warm air, draft-free blanket of comfort. 
Dependability is important because at 25,000°feet—normal cruise 
altitude for the 365 mph DC-7—heat will be required.almost year round. 
Complete air conditioning equipment rounds out the system with air cooling 
and humidity control for use on the ground. Janitrol equipment hasbeen 
flying with Douglas for years, and we're glad to be aboard the DC-7 too! 






janitrol 








AIRCRAFT-AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION, SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO | 





National Sales, Engineering, Production Headquarters, 400 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. District Engineering Offices: New York, 225 Broadway; Washington, D. C., 4650 East-West Highway 
Konsos City, 2201 Grand Ave.; Ft. Worth, 2509 West Berry St.; Hollywood, Colif., 7046 Hollywood Blvd.; Columbus, Ohio, 400 Dublin Ave. Executive Offices: 2375 Dorr St., Toledo 1, Ob 
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By popular demand AMERICAN now offers 
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EFFECTIVE MAY 9 


FASTER than any other Airline between New York-Los Angeles 





Last year, American Airlines introduced the first 
nonstop flights between New York and Los An- 
geles. Since then, the demand for reservations has 
become so great, that now, American triples 
this luxury nonstop service in less than six 
months’ time! 

This newest addition to American’s Mercury 
service also features the extra comfort and speed 
of the DC-7 Flagship, first aircraft expressly de- 
signed for coast-to-coast operation. So, specify 
the Mercury — now, more than ever the finest in 


transcontinental travel with a choice of three 
convenient departures daily! 


THE “NONSTOP MERCURYS” 


Lv. NEW YORK 
Ar. LOS ANGELES 


12:00 Noon EDT | 1:00 pm EDT | 5:00 pm EDT 


4:55 pm pot | 5:55 pmPot | 9:55 pm Pot 





8:00 am Por | 9:00 am por | 9:00 pm PDT 


| 7:15 pm EDT | 7:15 am E0T 


Lv. LOS ANGELES 
Ar. NEW YORK 


6:15 pm EDT 











Aner: Levins Ao AMERICAN AIRLINES " 
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Those long, pipeline attachments on this helicopter are “guns” in the war 
against the insect foe, spraying death for the moth with scientific precision 


“Operation Squirt” at East Coast Aviation 


If it involves an airplane, East Coast Aviation has probably done it. 
Located at Bedford (Boston) Airport in Massachusetts, this unusual firm 
services resident and transient aircraft, operates the famous East Coast 
Aero Tech training school for pilots and mechanics, and participates in 
missions ranging from pest control to air-sea rescue. No doubt about it— 
East Coast planes get a work-out! 

That’s one reason why, for the past eight years, East Coast Aviation 


has used Cities Service products exclusively. Says president John 7. Griffin: 





ets “We have found Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes and Koolmotor Aero 
CHECKING RADIO EQUIPMENT. Two Aero Tech students 


follow the school’s guiding principle, ‘Learn by doing,” as 
th heck i i i f , : “ 
ey check radio equipment in nose of plane our varied operations. 


Oils capable of meeting the exacting requirements of our customers and 


There’s a Cities Service product to suit your aviation needs. too. Contact 


your nearest Cities Service office for information 


CITIES SERVICE 


—) |@) aa 














AVIATION PRODUCTS 


FUTURE PILOT. Aero Tech student smiles after successful! 
blind flight’ in Link Trainer. Many graduates are now air- 
line captains and maintenance supervisors. New York -« Chicago - In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Cor 
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Industry Spotlight 





® Republic Aviation has a large batch of undelivered F-84F swept-wing 
1 ] | , ' 1.,] . } 
TI derstreaks awaiting modification the tail section at Farmingdale. Produc 
tie however, is continuing according to the USAF’s schedule 


® July marks the date that Convair’s XF2Y-1 delta Sea Dart will begin its 
mid-ocean rough sea trials. Testing of the hydro-ski-fitted Navy fighter has been 


proceeding slowly. 


® Navy has started installing a special tue yending system On all carriers, 


lends in place of high-octane gasoline tor 


wi n Wi 


permit the use of cheaper 
I t 


yeTS yased on flattops. 


® Average cost for each aircraft being purchased by the Bureau of Aero 
nautics this fiscal year is $814,450, but the price is expected to climb to $1,292,720 
in fiscal 1955. Navy simultaneously will reduce the number of plane types being 


procured from 45 to 42. 


® An order is in the works tor an advanced model of the Martin B-57 
nowered by Pratt & Whitney ]57’s. s on the B-57A are Wright ]65's 
Martin has a total of about six new I proposed to the USAF, using ]57°s, 


Wr ght ]67’s, and Allison 71's as the power plants 





®* The top west coast producers of commercial airliners have started giv- 
ing some thought again to a replacement for the Douglas DC-3 for use by local 
service and trunk airlines. Tendency seems to crystallize around a multi-engine 
helicopter rather than a fixed-wing aircraft. 


® Beech Aircraft’s T-36 trainer, canceled by the USAF last vear, is now 
ilso definitely out as a corporate plane. Beech canvassed the corporation marke 
to determine whether there was even a market tor the two unfinished USAI 
models (sugge sted price about $400,000) but tound little interest, especially since 
ointed out no spares would be provided and buyers would have to get replace 


ments hand-built. 


* Consolidated Vultee-Fort Worth expects to start delivery of fins and 
outer wing panels for the Boeing B-52 Stratofortress by the last quarter of 1954— 
a job that will help take up the slack after B-36 production ends there. Before 
the USAF ordered the B-52, Convair had hoped to get a Fort Worth production 
contract for the swept-wing, J57-powered XB-60. 


r 


®The Marine Corps has been working up a guided missile system for close 
support of front line troops since 1947. Known as the LaCrosse system, the missile 


project is now under the control of Army Ordnance. 


® Holland’s Fokker Aircraft has turned out the last of 330 Gloster Meteor 
F. Mk. 8 fighters under license for the Netherlands and Belgian air forces and 
is now ready to start building the Hawker Hunter for NATO. A total of 1980 
modifications in the Meteor design were needed before they could get into pro- 
duction in Holland. Thus far, 150 changes have been required in the Hawker 


interceptor. 


® France’s twin-yet SNCASE 210 Caravelle jet transport will be equippe 
wit \iResearch cabin au conditioning ind pressurization systems \ one-twenty 
1 scale model of the 70-passenget urliner will be built and tested by Cx 
Aeronautical Laboratory in its wind tunnels. 


* Ryan’s Firebee jet target drone, in production for the three military 
services, has been test flown with a Continental J69 Marbore engine. Power plant 
in the production model is the 1000-pound-thrust Fairchild J44. 
ot British thghters s e1N increased "vy subs ituting 


» tt ' ‘ - 


e ] Ircpowe 


od 


a m Aden guns for the standard tour 20-mm Hispano cannon. The Aden has 


ile the rate of fire of the Hispan 


* Although CAA’s Technical Development and Evaluation group at India- 
napolis will conduct tests on the Navy's TACAN navigation system, the system 
will remain classified. Inside sources say it will be at least three years before the 
Navy will be willing to declassify the system, regardless of outcome of tests. 
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New heart 
for 
servo systems 





irborne's saturable reactor 


This toroid, produced in our 
plant as part of a magnetic 
amplifier, was developed by 
our Control Engineering 
group. It is typical of the 
custom design work they do. 
Designed for a flight con 
trol system utilizing artificial 
feel,” our magnetic ampli- 
fier depends neither on fragile 
vacuum tubes nor delicate 
relays. It is simple, and when 
fixed ina thermosetting com- 
pound, impervious to shock 
Also important, it is Airborne 
engineered for Airborne-actu 
ated control systems 
If you have a problem in 
the control system category 
call on us. For information on 
Airborne Actuators, see our 
literature in the LAS. Aero 


nautical Engineering Catalog 


Accessories Corporation 


HILLSIDE 5, NEW JERSEY 
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_ NOW-In hichmond Virginia. 


and at most major airports 
throughout the world = 


—the superior Hertz Rent-A-Car Service brings thousands of new passengers and 





additional revenue to airlines! And you can prove it to yourself in exactly ninety seconds! | , 


Why Hertz brings more revenue to your airline 3. The 8,600 cars in the Hertz System are clean, new, prop- 
erly conditioned for dependable driving. The reasonable 
rate includes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 de- 
ductible collision protection—at no extra cost. 


The Hertz System has issued 1,500,000 Hertz Charge | 
Cards and Courtesy Cards to qualified individuals and i 
firms—and these assure a huge consistent business. Hertz 
also honors Air Travel Cards. 

ONLY Hertz offers all these advantages. Therefore, get 
your ticket sellers and information clerks to ask your 
passengers this simple question: "May I reserve a car for you 
from Hertz at your destination?” It will pay off in more 


1. Hertz originated the Plane-Auto Plan. Many people who 
normally drove from city to city—mainly because they 
needed a car at their destination—now take a plane for 
speed and comfort . . . because they know they can rent 
a car from Hertz on arrival. 4. 

2. Only Hertz assures them of a car wherever they go... 
because only Hertz serves more airports and more cities 
throughout the world. 

3. Hertz spends nearly $1,000,000 a year in advertising 
the Plane-Auto Plan in national magazines. No other 
rent-a-car company even approaches this figure! 








Why your passengers prefer Hertz customer good will . . . and in extra passengers and revenue 
1. Because of extensive advertising, Hertz Rent-A-Car has for your airline. 
wide acceptance . . . and therefore people demand it. Promote the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan 
2. Hertz offers 30 years’ experience in courteous rent-a-car in all your advertising, displays, folders 
service ... with nearly 800 stations in over 550 cities and other advertising and promotional 
throughout the world. programs. 
E 
For complete information write: ve ' , 


Be £ RTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM Dept. C44, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., Phone: WEbster 9-5165 


MILLIONS OF HOURS AHEAD! 


ANOTHER SIGNIFICANT ADVANCE IN 


| the battle against weight and space! 


New, small AiResearch actuator 
ble i en New actuator — lighter, smaller : 
rty | weighs 35% less than old style New Medel Old Medel! ment hours in this field alone and pro- 
de- ... retains its high efficiency! a 11.78 in, 11.78 in duced 419,773 actuating units. 
: : A : - idth (mox.) 1.80 in 3.10 in we 
When it comes to equipping a modern Height (mox.) 3.73 in. 4.49 in These new actuators are another 


° ° ° Weight 31 48 , . 
jet fighter plane, the saving of an inch Cperatiog tend (normal) 900 ths. 800 ts example of how AiResearch achieves 


Op- -~ 
i over 700,000 research and develop- 


of space, or even 17 ounces is news! 9“. ever greater performance from 

That’s why AiResearch engineers weighs 35% less than former actu- smaller size and weight at lower cost. 
are proud of this new component: a_ ators, with no sacrifice in performance. If you have a problem in any of the 
slim, compact linear actuator suitable During more than a decade of fields listed below, consult our engi- 


for thin wing fighter installation. It leadership AiResearch has compiled  neering-manufacturing team. 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA + PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Designer and manufacturer of aircraft equipment in these major categories 


ELECTRIC 
ACT 
CTUATORS . TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLS 


CABIN - F 6; ™ < 


SUPERCHARGERS GAS AIR TURBINE HEAT TRANSFER PNEUMATIC ELECTRONIC CABIN 
TURBINES REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT POWER UNITS CONTROLS PRESSURE CONTROLS 
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Northrop Scorpion F-89, USAF All-weather Interceptor 
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Prevents blowouts 
8 miles above ground 


ILOTS OF FAST FIGHTERS like the 

Northrop F-89D, above, used to 
worry about their pressurized canopies 
when flying at altitudes of 8 miles and 
up. The effect of high pressure on the 
inside and low pressure on the outside 
would often blow out the inflatable seal 
between canopy and cockpit. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers went to 
work on the problem. They believed a 
really effective seal ought to inflate with 
low pressure and stretch very little or 
not at all. Less stretch would mean less 
strain. The seal they developed has a 
U-shaped solid rubber base and a rub- 
berized fabric diaphragm nested inside 
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the base. (See diagram above). The 
diaphragm simply /ifts when inflated, 
works like blowing up a paper bag. 
Low pressure gives full expansion 
with practically no stretch. Dangerous 
stretching, like blowing up a toy 
balloon, is eliminated. 

The new inflatable strip seal works 
almost instantly. Even at minus 65°, it 
inflates with less pressure than ordinary 
seals needed at room temperature. 
There are other advantages. It resists 
wear and damage better than ordinary 
seals. It fits complex curves better. It 
seals and unseals faster. Sliding wear 
and scuffing are minimized. 


Goodrich inflatabl 


The new B. F. 
seal is now in use On more than a dozen 
makes of planes, including latest 
} 


fighters and bombers. 
Goodrich prod 


Other B. I 
aviation include 
brakes; De-Icers; 
sure Sealing Zippers; fuel cells; Avtri 


tor 


ictS 
tires, wheels 
heated rubber; Pres 
Rivnuts; s¢ other accessories. / 
B. F. Goodrich (¢ 
Sales, Akron, Ohi 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


ympany, Aeronauti 
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COACH PASSENGERS 20% —_— COACH PASSENGERS 17%  MAILI6% MAIL 49% 
a i EXPRESS & EXPRESS & 
| ymes yt ~~ 
FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS 68% FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS 52% PASSENGERS 48% 
HOW IT’S SPENT 
GAS & OILI4% GAS & OIL 16% 
GAS & O1L13% OTHER 39% TAXES 3% \ [OS 6% 
PROFITS 8% \ J » 

—, OTHER 21% DEPRECIATION 10% 
— 


TAXES 8% 
te 














PROFITS 5% 
OTHER 18% 
TAXES 3% 
DEPRECIATION 5% 
PAYROLL 44% ee PAYROLL 32% PAYROLL 53% * Estimated 
Airli 
irlines Face Crucial Tests in Months Ahead 
Peacetime economy plus addition of 106 new air- In view of current trends, the 
trunks should reach their goal. But the 
craft this year will lower load factors, test economics. race between expenses and revenues, 
started three years ago, 1S sull on an 
By Wim V. Henzey tially by addition of 163 new aircraft in 18 causing airline management 
1954 and 1955. Load factors, top man erable concern. In 1953 the record reve 
LTHOUGH 1953 was another bil- agement’s barometer of operating prog nues provided less than a 10° profit 
= lion-dollar year for the U.S. cer- ress, will have to be maintained at Margin, as expenses also rose to a record 
tificated airline industry—the second in fairly substantial levels in view of the $799 millios 
4 row—it Was singularly marked by high break-even need of the industry. Available capacity, at an all-time 
the switch from a war-time economy Eastern, tor example, in the best posi high of 84.9 million seat-miles daily or 
fostered by Korean hostilities to a semi tion in this regard, sull needs a 51 domestic and U.S. flag ines last year 
peacetime economy resulting from passenger load factor to break even (sec will be increased 13.04°/ by 1954 plane 
essation of those hostilities. chart on next page). deliveries. When 57 new aircraft arrive 
In that respect 1953 set the stage Last year the domestic trunk cal in 1955, the total increase In capacity 
for 1954 to become a most significant riers grossed $887 million in operating will be 22.12 over that of 1953 
year in airline history—one which will revenues. They are shooting this year Iwo things must be done in the 
see whether the industry can make lor the $] billion mark, up to now face of such expansion First, revenues 
ends meet in a market not necessarily attainable only by combining revenue: must go up accordingly, either throug! 
inated by war-time spending. of the trunks, U.S. flag, and local ser\ attraction of new trafic or increased 
Capacity will be increased substan ice carriers tares, or both, and the steady increase 
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actual, 

compared to 

break-even factor* 
break-even 


carrier load factor* + a 


DOMESTIC TRUNKS 


8% 
8% 







EAL 

NAL 
CAL 
CAP 


(52%) 
(53%) 
(54%) 
(55%) 5% 
NAL (55%) 10% 
CHI (57%) 6% 
BNF~ (57%) 

UAL (58%) 11% 
AA (59%) 
NWA (60%) 1% 
CAL (60%) 
DAL (60%) 
TWA (63%) 10% 
NEA (69%) 


2% 


LOCAL SERVICE 


PAI (67%) 
PAL (72%) 
MOH (73%) 
BAL (74%) 
WCA (78%) 
TTA (79%) 
OZA (80%) 
SOU (80%) 
AAA (83%) 
SWA (85%) 
NOR (87%) 
FAL (89%) 
LCA (96%) 
CEN (99%) 


FOREIGN, 
OVERSEAS & TERRITORIAL 

EAL (35%) 30% ml 

NAL (52%) Ty 9% 
TRP (54%) c= 9% 
CHI (54%) “] 7% 
PAD (55%) fr 10% 
CAA (56%) [I 8=24% 
DAL (57%) iJ 6% 
PGA (58%) #| 3% 
BNF (59%) CL] 16% 
NWA (60%) 9% 
AA (64%) 3% 

CAI (65%) 4% 

PAT (65%) a 
TWA (67%) 1% 
PPC (68%) 
HAL 
PLD 
UAL 








72% E>} 
TIE 79% > 











6% 


4% 


(68%) fin 11% 
(70%) 
(87%) 


5% 
18% 








* Year Ended Sept. 30, 1953 
4 Includes Local Service Operations 









in expenses must de arrested. 


One area in which the. airlines 


expect to attract new business is in the 
held, 


5.0 million passengers contributed over 


; : 
low-tare coach where last year 


$153 million domestically. At the pres 


ent rate of expansion, coach services 


will provide a quarter of a billion dol 
lars revenue annually by 1955. 


t 


the airlines face a “cut 
what 


But there 
es : 
off” problem—i.e. at 
of total trafhe 


stopped and 


percentage 

1 1 
should coach services De 
unlimited extension of 
such services is now a question mark. 


Another area tor expansion is sell 


ing, and perhaps no salesman was 


than 


the Wright Turbo-Compound-powered 


Douglas DC-7 and the Lockheed Super 


ever given a better sales tool 


Constellation. These planes made prac 
tical for the first time transcontinental 


non-stop operations. They spurred East 
National—hot east coast com 
shuttle 
service tor the winter tourist travel be 


tween New York and Miami. 


ern and 


petitors—to provide almost a 


More Piston Planes 


Perhaps more significant, these new 
planes signalled another round of pis 
ton-engine trasport planes before this 
country is ready to switch to a jet fleet. 
At this writing Lockheed was being 
urged by TWA to meet the challenge 
of the DC-7, which TWA 
Ralph S. referred to as a 
“transport appreciably 
Super Constellation.” 


President 
Damon 
Taster than the 
That there may be another “laver’ 
of piston-engine aircraft on top of the 
present fleet is also evidenced by the 
fact that 
exception of Boeing, are not 


U.S. manutacturers, with the 
pushing 


, , 
development of a jet transport. 


t 

Boeing’s prototype B-707 will fly 

, -— - ' 1 

tnis fall Dut Will not De commercially 
available tor some time 


Thus with expansion ol coach serv 


ices, stepped-up selling, and new ad 
vanced and _ economical piston-engine 
aircralt, the industry hopes to take dead 
aim at developing an expanded traffi 
market to fill additional seats. 


brings up the 


This 


ricing of air transportation 


lares and mail and freight rates 
which in turn brings up the Gove 
ment. 

Talk of a general fare increase is 


now rife in the domestic industry. 


First class fares are, 


and have for some 
been, based on 6.1¢ per passenger 
Coach fares generally 
mile. Not 

their diminishing profit picture, but to 
help meet outlays for new equipment, 


time 
mile. average 


4.5¢ per only to improve 


the carriers feel an increasing need for 


higher unit returns. 


The i i e 6 lircra s 
uled tor delivery this vear is $163. 
450,000: or 19595 aurcratt, $103,025 N 
T hat 1S re TOre possible outlays 
new rou piston-engine = = aircraft 
and the ine tabie yet fleet, whicl 
cost an est ited villion dollars. 


Fare Increases 


Bu ( s no. indicatio1 
government will grant fare increase i 
vet. Last year a general fare investiga 
tion, which generally was expected t 
force a reduction in tares, was dis 
missed by CAB by a narrow 3-2 te 
How the industry would fare now 
an increase proposal before the 


ier 
hve Board Members is anybody's guess 
Then there is the mail rate sit 


tion. To say that there have been 


novations in this held under the 


Administration would be a master; 


ot understatement. On the plus side 


the airlines has been the experim: 
with moving, for the first time, surface 
or 3¢. mail VY alr. 

First sucn experiment was i1n the 
New Washingt 
Chicago markets, 


United, TWA, and ( 


ing on a one-year trial basis. Early re 


America 


participat 


York-Chicago and 
with 


apital 


sults show that during the first three 
months of that trial 2644 tons of ma 
were carried, with the airlines recel g 
about $345,654 mail pay. This wa 


at specia ov rates ofl 


“he ] 1 
mile New York hicago and 20.04¢ 


Washingt (nicago., 


I 


18.66¢ per 


Experiment Expanded 


() Fe lary 22 1954 the ex 
ment was inded to Chicago-M 
in | N ¢ } K \ ishit ( 1-M 
marke | ist¢ Nationa 
Delta-C&S g in 

T} <¢ ‘ S irst g 
i sl if¢ \ vy Ss ic¢ l 
the Christ iday rush a ect 
ne ( ers were ( 

iValla vw CAB ( ne 
( erta col ons 

\ S ne orert 

ot all- ge ot surface mal 
ir i But ere 1S one 
itch a ve: The PO is not 
nea \ ites Ss i\ gy 
carriage rail It is een | 
ing for the past six months, throug 
irious methods, tor an ¢ 
il ate cl 

It succeeded in forcing CAB 
Apr l « year to pla il] dome 
trunk carr on an “open rate” sta 


pending investigation of 
service la rate structure It is alm 
inevitabie that a general reductior 
trunk line rates will result. 
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ceedacings and severa nerger cas < 
a e way beltore 
$16 
: pe It Is ne te 
. cases ne », De er 
ik d dervice i ve “ 
i - ve cOompieted this yea so economi 
l tt that respe il east or ne edia 
iture, will have to come om witl 
the dividu au es a ot ( 
iny Nnanges advoca the Cx ! 
the sa 
< Be | tne erger eld 1 nve va 
wie Oo s naer Vay ( iV (ontine ta 
ak a 1¢ Bra iff Co i Siate t « 
| lie nerged inte i irye carr ) 1 
a daisapprova ( the Eastern- ( i 
ar agreement on March 1, this yea there 
was no dicatiol vin tne 1s ung 
same carrier Ww ll 7, 
y SS 
\ | the oca ser r held Pionec 
situa . nas hled i oluntary igreeme ‘ 
n i BIG, FAST, AND EXPENSIVE equipment currently being delivered to the nerge into Continental. Lake ( 
ev nation’s airlines means that sales efforts must be stressed if reve ea ee a - yee , 
rpiece nues are to keep ahead of rising costs Above, the Douglas DG7 ee ee a ees 
ould go to North Central, Ozark. A 
de fe (American, or be divided » among the 


irf Thus with CAB a question mark nail services. The two major al three, and the Southwest-Bonanza 
he passenger tare question and wit! reight lines—Flying Tigers and Slick iris oe — y CAB so 
he Post Office angling for a mail rat won a temporary victory in_ this , 








Congress takes its bow on the sub held last vear when CAB permitte vy May m4 I g 
1gtor : va, n min r t ver tl Tigers and Slick in to f 
: sidy question. For the first time it Pease minimum rates, Ove! ‘ -. 
Theal . nrntect r ] ( their ( } 1s 
; ustory this vear, CAB has had to g yrotest of American Airlines —_ \B- a ! 
Icipa . Th " erye ) CTE ¢ 
ly etore Congressional appropriation com e issue will come up for 14 
re : rt i . 
three nittees to yustify the money tagged as CTI po nage~ in the renewa iS 
, r 1¢ subsidy. nvo tne i cargo ines certi i - 
ma re re : Safety Record 
, s wees a A by — = D 
At this writin only the House « = = ould be a Key sm 
, vl t 1] ro x ri rn) ' ‘ 
Ss wa Re resentatives Nas acted on the Board . . ‘ au AT EO CXC nel Me inwi € i it ca ew 
r t equest for $80,000,000 in subsidy for n its filth vear, will be continued, I heights safety last vy . - 24 
' 
20.044 fiscal 1955, and that action resulted i oth Tigers and Slick say they a Niuior assengers We i a 
$26,000,000 cut. There Is gener igher rates to survive. MILIOF issenye es vith , y s§ 
nism that the $80,000,000 | re \s for expenses, the total $79 ital accidents in scheduled servi tor 
guest will eventually be appropriate ( operating cost in the trunk-line tality rate V.0O deaths [ 4 
it the House made it clear that it wi held reflects marked increases 1 ‘ isseny ¢ 
*X Per , ough on uture subsidy requests expenses, which rose trom 5340 mull. ne non-sec he ed rie 
g % 
Mia 195? to $413 million 52 . Vy fra is f es 


y i c 
2° or « s¢ eee 
Opposition cos 
T} ] ny} Was not s prone 
‘ Significantly. the main opposition jy indirect cous which roe hom $310 USAF Tightens U 
o- ‘ l ¢ COSLS, W 4 rOS¢ on 27 
ans to Federal subsidy payments was against eee ; ig ens p 
1u : muillior to 55S million \irline§ eft 
ce oney Slater or U.S. internationa . \ , : Pp t M th d 
, ) ield is evidence rocurement Methods 
s ol ne ul Ss ) ne Ocal Ms 
I 1 ; : east productio re ‘ DOV 7 
a: dustry, which originally expecte é , T} Ss. A For c 
¢ I Was C6 1! On-miles OL Ser ce VI 
: we trouble. Ma ison. ft ee 10 72 5? 1 207 S ¢ , 
eved to be reluctance of Congres i 
rul : 1S ea 
. to yweopardize ser es tneir i . ' = ; 5 
dl ' , Although there was more iff os ' 
. is at the expense oO uture oles . y 
1ii}t ‘ ' : , ny 4 
. C ¢ LOOK nore e€! oves | \ \} 
, Meanwhile, the reignt ite yctu S - 
t Sa pS } | r | m ' . 
t i c reas ( « i i \ 
. industry was clouded DV a Cla : - . 
1p ‘Pe . ‘ stry emplovment rose ( ews So ‘ \ 
| i or s vnict way ) ) re ) = - “ 
pus ‘ ie » . . - { } 1953 ky riInec t New 
eA ' 1955 
UU5S ‘ Yo hat qu ya i ss WM 
1 ove The trunk carriers, authorized t ; e USAF’s ; ey 
rer y { rT « ; ’ 
passengers lal ind express, a Bigger Payrolls vs the \ Force p < ’ 
\B « as freight, held that treight rates erical strenet} 
mest ag be Kept lower than desired Dy I} ¢ Stil 1Uk r Lewis told SAE that USA] . 
status freight-only carriers. The latter thinking that deficiencies in route struc y relationships are getting on a - 
of th urgued that rates should be geared t tures are causing uneconomical Opel lerly SIS, Wit etter rac . 
ilmos ot a true freight operation and tions which can be corrected throug duced. more tixe e¢ contracts negot 
an not, as they put it, “depressed” to route changes or mergers. In this re ited, and spare irts and special eq 
’ | 
reflect subsidization by passenger and spect there are three major route pri ‘ deliveries being ide « n 
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First turboprop Convair 340 for the military—designated the 
YC-131C—is shown during USAF development engineering inspection at Fort 
Worth plant. The Convair-Liner is powered by YT56 Allison gas turbines, and 


is scheduled to make its first 


test 


about the first of next month. 


flight 





Six Firms with Over $1 Billion Backlog 


The aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try closed 1953 with backlogs totaling 
$16.7 billion, according to a joint report 
of the CAA and Bureau of Census. 
Backlog is down from $17.6 billion a 
year this the 
aircraft business was military, as was 
97°. of the engine backlog and 89 
of the propeller backlog. 

Six firms ended 1953 with back- 
logs in excess of $1 billion: Boeing and 
Douglas led with backlogs over $2 bil- 
lion, tollowed by Lockheed, United 
Aircraft Corp., Convair, and Republic. 

* Boeing Airplane Company led 


ago. Of hgure, 93° of 


the 17 top U. S. aircraft and engine 
manutacturers in its 1953 sales, earn- 
ings, and backlog, according to an 
AMERICAN AvIATION survey of indivi- 
dual annual reports. Boeing’s record 


(see table) included sales of $918 mil- 


lion, earnings of $20.3 million, and a 
backlog of $2.3 billion. 


* Douglas Aircraft Company trailed 
closely behind Boeing in each of the 
financial with $875 
million, earnings of $18.6 million, and 
backlog of $2.2 billion. Douglas had 
the highest employment of any com 
pany, with 66,500 almost 
4000 more than Boeing. 


columns, sales of 


employes, 


* United Aircraft Corp., which did 
not break down the financial figures for 
its divisions (Pratt & Whitney, Sikor 
sky, Chance Vought, Hamilton 
Standard), had total sales of $818 mil 


and a 


and 
lion, million, 
backlog of $1.5 billion. At year’s end 
employment at UAC was 62,147. 
Total 
the industry as a whole were down to 


earnings of $21.2 


net new orders received by 


$7.6 billion in 1953, compared with 
$11.4 billion the previous year. The 


backlog, however, was still about twice 
the sales volume for the year. 





How the Manufacturers Fared 





Sales Earnings Firm Backlog 

{in millions) (in millions) (in millions) Employes 
Boeing $918 Boeing $20.3 Boeing $2,357 Douglas 66,500 
Douglas 875 Douglas 18.6 Douglas 2,214 Boeing 62,569 
Lockheed 820 Lockheed 15.5 Lockheed 1,409 No. Amer. 53,150 
No. Amer. 635 Martin 15.1* Convair 1,000** Lockheed 51,548 
C-W 439 No. Amer. 128 Republic 1,000** Convair 45,000 
Republic 412 Curtiss-Wright 114 No. Amer 958 Bell 33,000 
Convair 371 Convair 10.3 Curtiss-Wright 865 Republic 29,000 
Grumman 241 Republic 8.3 Martin 550 C-W 28,655 
Martin 208 Grumman 7.1 Grumman 537 Martin 20,400 
Northrop 184 McDonnell 4.2 Northrop 508 Northrop 20,100 
Fairchild 171 Fairchild 4.0 McDonnell 497 McDonnell 15,055 
Bell 146 Bell 3.5 Bell 456 Fairchild 13,005 
McDonnell 134 Northrop 2.3 Fairchild 321 Grumman _ 11,092 

* Includes tar credit from previous year. Martin had an unused tar credit at the end 


Of 1953 of $19 million, which may be used at any time through 1957 


** Backlog announced only as 


“more than $1 billion.” 
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USAF May Store 


Machine Tools in Cave 
USAF is 


machine 


considering Stox ky 


excess tools in a 
“somewhere in P 
sylvania.” Office of 


Mobilization and Defense Depart: 


underground cav« 
) 
Pre sent 
: : ‘ 
policy is to leave tools at the 
: 
turing site wherever possible s¢ 
. 
large scaie production can be qu 
resumed in case of emergency 


As much as 


would be 


tour 


feet ol available 


space 


| 


tool storage under the AF’s plan. Esti- 


mated cost would be $8,100,000. or 
about $2 a square root. 

The cave would have two a SIC 
advantages: (1) Constant temperatures 
could be readily maintained, thus pre 

enting rust Gamage; and (2) u 
ground storage would be a precaution 


against damage Irom a bombing att 


Boeing Reveals Reverse 
Thrust Design 


thrust reversal aesig 


\ jet engine 


was revealed by Boeing 

at the national aircratt meeting of 
Society of Automotive Engineers. The 
device, under development since 195] 
was described in a technical paper pre- 


sented by Joseph F. Sutter, Boeing aer 


dynamics engineer, as a “W’’-shape 
clamshell which extends in two sections 
into the direct path of the jet strean 
When not in use it retracts to become 
part of the jet tail pipe fairing. 

Sutter said the Boeing desig 
would produce about 45 thrust re 
versal and that it appears to be the best 


of the numerous types of reverser 


studied, “in view of design objectives 
Among the designs investigated, 
said, were a_half-spherical “W’ 
longitudina V gutter,” a conical “\ 
umbrella,” and a half-spherical “V 
vice, 

The test installation investigated 


30eing reportedly demonstrated that 


jet transport making use of its norma 


. 4 1 “] 11 : 
wheel brakes, plus a clam shell ye 


thrust reverser on 


would be capable of stopping in as shi 


eac h oO 





a distance on smooth ice as it could « 


a dry 


dev ice 


runway with brakes alone. The 


has been developed into a 


tailed airplane installation study. 


Estimates indicate that a f 


engine install: 
800 pounds and a 


ition would weigh aint 


two-engine insta 


Sutter said 


tion about 400 
this 


duced. 


I ounds, but 


weight undoubtedly could be re 


It appears that a practical yet 
verser installation,” Sutter added, “‘cat 


the future whi 


jet-type airplanes the opera 


be available in near 


will give 

F - 
tional flexibility enjoyed by present-day 
reciprocal-engined-powered aircr 


equipped with reversing propellers. 
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rehabilitated 
De s¢ 


man ic- 


million square 


Airplane Co, 
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Europe Got 5340 U. S. 
Aircraft in 4 Years 
President 


iation highlights in 


Fisenhower's report on the Mutual Se 
curit Program for the last half of 1953 
chow that between October 1949 and 
the end of 1953 the U.S. supplied 5340 


jircratt to friend'y nations tor mutual 
NATO force goals for 1954 


aefense. 


call for a 25 increase in aircraft. U.S. 
contracts for aircraft trom Europe in 
sscal 1952 and 1953 total about $450 
milli 

\s of December 31, 1953, 46 ni 
tions had contracted to buy $676 mi 
ion worth of military equipment trom 
the U.S.. including $349 million tor ai 
orce items on a_ reimbursable basis. 
Of the military end items bought, there 


1 


aircralt Of all types. 


were 464 
Over $100 million has been used 


Iriendiy nations to 


yets,. \t end ol 1953 


train 
raltl 


' ] 7 + 
plots ol 
fy Late model 

NATO airfields 
NATO air 


at aircralt. 


totaled 120 and_ the 


forces had about 4500 com 


Three New Titanium 
Contracts Scheduled 


Ofthce ot 
expected to authorize placement of three 


Detense Mobilization is 


ew contracts for production of titan 


um sponge soon enough to bring the 


ation’s annual capacity to 32,200 tons. 
Firms expected to get the contracts 


rom the General Services Administra 


Metallurgical + a 
(10.000 


tion are Electro 
Carbide 


subsidiary of Union 
ns). Du Pont (7000-7200 tons). and 
Dow Chemical Co. (1800 tons). Cur 
rent contract holders are Du _ Pont 
3600 tons), Titanium Metals Corp. 
3600 tons), and Cramet Corp. (0000 
1S 

Meanwhile, the Senate Strategic 


, ; ; 
Subcommittee headed DY 


Malone (R., Nev.) 


testimony from industry anc 


Mate riais 
1 
has 
Various 
witnesses that 


government recurring re 


orts of a present excess of titanium 
roduction are completely talse. 


Lear Sees 80,000 
Corporate Aircraft 


’ fold } } 
\ tenfold increase in Dusiness fy 


lg 1 the U. S. 


vCa©rs nas 


within the next 10 


been predicted by William 


Le ir, chairman of the board ol Lear, 


1 


; 
Inc. This, he told the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, will boost the 


SOOU 


ow flying to 80,000. Lear termed his 


1 1 
umber of Dusiness planes trom 


Predictions “conservative 
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Helicopter gas turbine being developed by General Electric is 


shown in mock-up model form above a J47-17 


Labelled the XT-58, the 


new engine is primarily inzended for helicopters, but could be adapted 


for use with conventional 


at G-E’s Lynn, Mass., plant, 


aircralt 
Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics sparked the project 
where 


as either turboprop or turbojet 
will be built 


will continue. 


Engine 


J47 production 





Helicopters Will Cut Airport Revenues 


Che first comprehensive analysis of 


the helicopter’s impact on the U.S. ait 


port economy 
Welch Pogue 
\irport Operators Council meeting re 
Fla. 

that 
aircratt 


1 
belore the sixth annual 


cently in Tampa, 


Pogue revealed estimates in 


dicate rotary-wing may well 


absorb 3506.4 ot scheduled hxed-wing 
operations, resulting in a diversiot 


. 
29.9 of airport revenues tor land 
ing tees. On this basis, he observed. n« 


urport can justify the preparation of 


tacilites tor 1965 on the basis of “hxed 
wing-as-usual. 

“The evidence at hand,” Pogue 
pointed out, “strongly suggests that 
the impact of the helicopter will be 


icast felt Dy the mayor airport operators. 


\irports of lesser magnitudes may e, 


perience moderate to severe diversions 
ol hxed-wing operations. 

Even allowing for a buffer period 
( several years betore the operator 


scheduled airline helicopters, 
Pogue teels “it is incumbent upon ai 
port operators to begin helicopter plan 
ng without delay.” 

He cited the following as musts 


tor airport managers to consider in the 


current yea’ in the tormulatior ( 
planning policies 
® Re-evaluation of airport expan- 


} ; 


sion now scheduled for 1955 


1965. 


plans 


was presented by L. 


* Principles on which to base heli- 


copter landing fee rates, which are w 


out precedent, to assure unilormiuty col 
sistent with good business practice 

® Efforts initiated to create a sys- 
tem of “in-town™ heliport management 
which is completely selt sustained al d 
vholly divorces ron existing airport 


* Careful reappraisal of the pros- 





pects of continued ultulity tor scheduled 
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Airlines Boost Revenues $142 Million 


Entire industry grosses $11, billion; domestic net 


income down $9 million; international up $20 million. 


By Gorcu and Crawrorp, 


Planning Consultants 


a ore profit margins high- 
i% light the financial experience of 
the domestic airline industry during 
1953, while, by contrast, operating prof- 
its for international carriers were more 
than twice as good in 1953 as in 1952*. 

Starting with the banner net op- 
erating income of 1951 which totalled 
over $106 million for trunk and local 
service carriers combined, the net 
cropped almost $12 million in 1952 
and another $9 million in 1953 to a 
domestic total of under $85 million. 

International carriers, however, 
netted $15 million in 1951, dropped to 
under $9 million in 1952, and bounced 
to almost $20 million in 1953. 

An extraordinary amount of non 
operating income was also realized dur 
ing the year, principally from profitable 
sales of retired equipment. 

All classes of carriers made 
growth in revenues, with the entire in 
dustry generating over one and a quarter 
billion dollars, an increase of $142 mil 
lion over 1952. Industry passenger reve- 
nues alone exceeded $1 billion for the 
first time, compared with $775 million 
in 1951 and $908 million in 1952. 

But despite this heartening reve- 
nue growth, individual carriers and 
classes or groups of carriers show 1953 
experience calling for guarded appraisal 
of 1954. Relative earning positions of 
classes and groups are shown for three 
past years in a tabulation of operating 
ratio—the relation of operating expenses 
to revenues. 


great 


Trend of Operating Ratio for Classes of 








Carriers 

1951 1952 1953 

Trunks: 
errr 82 85 89 
Other Trunks .... 88 93 ee 
Total Trunks ... 84 ~—s«888 90 
Local Service ...... 98 102 104 
International ....... 95 97 94 
The trunk carriers in 1953 had 


operating expenses which were 43 
larger than in 1951, but for this added 
expense they produced 50°. more seat- 
miles. 


* International results for Pan American 
presently available are for a twelve-month 
period ending Sept. 30, 1953, rather than for 
calendar 1953 and are subject to revision on 
this account. 
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load 


between 


Revenue passenger factor ex- 


yresses the relation seat-sales 
| 


and seat-production. The key influences 


which account largely for the shift in 


net results are tabulated as an index 


trend for unit revenues and unit costs. 


Trend of Unit Revenues, Unit Costs, and 





Passenger Load Factors 





(Unit results employ 1951 as Index 100) 





1951 1953 
Big Four: 
Unit Revenues ..... 100 96.7 
Unit Costs 100 94.6 
Passenger Load 
Factor 72.87 66.71% 
Other Trunks: 
Unit Revenues 100 99.8 
Unit Costs 100 97.3 
Passenger Load 
Factor 62.53° 59.65% 
Total Trunk: 
Unit Revenues 100 97.5 
Unit Costs 100 95.5 
Passenger Load 
Factor 69.48% 64.61% 
Local Service: 
Unit Revenues 100 108 
Unit Costs 100 108 
Passenger Load 
Factor 38.00% 38.63% 
International: 
Unit Revenues 100 96.1 
2 ae 100 93 
Passenger Load 
Factor ..... 60.27 62.31% 


* Domestic Trunks: For the trunk 
carriers, these trend data reveal that 
unit revenues have declined as the pro- 
portion of air coach travel increased, 
but the decline has been matched with 
decreased unit costs; that while indus- 
try expenses have increased seriously, 
unit costs per seat-mile have gone down 
because of new efficient equipment and 
because of coach-density influence. 

Comparing these unit trends with 
the declining traffic load factor indicates 
that among trunk carriers the primary 
scurce of reduced earnings has been 
lower load factor. Considering the vol- 
ume of prospective increase in 
miles, there is need for a close watch 
over load-factor trends in 1954. 

Among trunk groups a considerable 
disparity exists in net operating income 
before taxes. 


seat 


The Big Four, with a net abe 
$72 million, produced 83° of trunk 
line net operating income in 1953 whik 
accounting for 73°% of trunk revenu 


passenger-miles. The Big Four, with a 
investment of approximately $375 

lion, show a net operating return be/ore 
taxes of 19°% on this investment. Other 
trunk with an 


carriers investment < 
$125 million netted under $15 millior 
or 11.8 return before taxes. 


® Local Service: Unlike the trunks 
local service carriers have not had avail 
able to them the advantage of newer 
more efficient equipment. Increased 
penses of doing business thus could not 
be offset by technological improven ent 


and consequently unit costs have 
C reased. 

Load factors have remained at 
about 38 for the past three years 


The conclusion is evident that materia 
improvement in local carrier results cai 
come only through improved trafh 
opportunities. 

Passenger revenues of local servi 
carriers, which stood at $16 millio 


1951, have increased $3.5 million it 
both 1952 and 1953 to a total of $23 
million. During the year more thar 


2 million passengers rode local service 
lines, or one out of every 14 domestic 
passengers. 

Of the $24 million mail revenues 
little over $1 million may be compute 
as service payment under existent serv 
ice-mail rates, with the balance labelled 
subsidy. The reported operating loss for 
1953 alone is $1.8 million, or a_ loss 
rate of about 10°%% on an 
of $17.7 | 


investment 
million. 


Retroactive adjustments in ma 
revenues which follow pending mai 
rate cases may alter local service re 


sults importantly. 


® International: International 
sults for 1953 (those for Pan America 
not being final) show a 


dip in unit costs which broadened th 


noteworth 


profit margin, as load factors equalle 
those of 1952. 
During 1953 operating 
increased $24 million, or 8°/, to a tota 
of $336 million. At the same time 


revenues 


‘ 
erating expenses went up only $1 
million, or 4°94, with expenses totalling 
$316 million. Net operating 
thus increased from $9 million in 1952 
to $20 million in 1953. 

International mail revenues, whic! 
for 1953 totalled $55 million, 
$3.8 million greater than in 1952 an 
total operating 


revenues. . @ @ 


incom 


were 


represented 16 of 
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BRIGHTEST STAR on U.S. jet transport scene is Boeing’s 707, a dual purpose 
civil transport or military refueling tanker. Scheduled for flight testing in about 
six months, the planes have been named the “Stratoliner” or “Stratotanker.’ 


Supersonic Transports Now Seen Possible 


Meanwhile, Boeing takes two-year lead on U.S. com- 


petitors as 707 is prepared for flight this fall. 


By 


WiILuiaAM | 


). PERREAULT 


| 1ERE HAS BEEN a major realign 


ment of design 


transports. Some of 


10W 


1 


ot ONLY 


ture Dut 


feel 


| supersonic 


possible in 


are very 


thinking about jet 
our best designers 
yet transports are 
the foreseeable 


likely to 


tu 


be built. 


Design experience with our latest super- 


sonic 


aircraft 
that there is 


has | 


no nee 


I 
yroved conclusively 


d tor violent reac- 


tion as aircraft enter this high speed 


realm. In a well designed fighter the 


pilot's only indication of passing 


the speed of sound comes from his in- 
strument panel. 

Furthermore, the power to push 
large aircraft through the sonic barrier 
is apparent on the horizon. 

This puts a different complexion 
on the whole jet transport picture. Not 
long ago the manufacturer could prom 
ise the airline that the high initial cost 


of the jet transports would be offset by 
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“stretch” to 
and 


the long operating life ot the type as 


a first-class aircraft. This assurance is 

disappearing. 

the 
enigma 

scene, Jet 

not due to 


Meanwhile, 


be 


yet transport con 


United 


transports are 


tinues to an on the 


] 
States airline 


closer, but any encourage 


. ‘ 
ment on the part of the airlines. 


:; ’ 
Boeing Airplane Company will fly 
its prototype B-7 
schedule. 


17 this fall, ahead of 


Faced with indifference on 


ve part of both the military services 


and the airlines, Boeing took the initia 
" 


to design and build a jet transpor 


While Boeing minimized its gat 


ble by a clever arrangement with the 


U.S. Treasury, this undoubtedly repr« 
sents the biggest gamble ever made by 


an aircrait manutacturer. 


The Boeing 707 prototype will cost 


about $15 million. Best estimate of a 
manufacturer's expenditure before 
livery of the first production jet trans 
port, assuming orders are placed, rut 
between $60 and $75 million. 


Boeing’s initiative in designing and 


developing a jet transport has give! 

. : 
approximately a two year lead over 
other U.S. manutacturers, issuming 


Aircratt 


, : 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation are not 


that Douglas Company 


secretly at work on prototypes. This 


now appears certain in the case ot 


Lockheed, and a reasonable assumptio 


in the case of Douglas. 


This two year lead is causing grea 


concern to the other principal mar 
matter ot fact, has 


production pians 


facturers and, as a 


: ; . 
altered their basic 


Because it was not forced to meet the 


requirements ot a particular customer 


Boeing’s 707 design is a good 


Its 


compro 


mise. gross weight of 190,000 


pounds is a happy medium, providing 
reasonable range, payload, and cabin 
space. Its speed of 500 mph is high 
enough to attract interest. 
Competitive designs must exceed 


the B-707’s performance. It appears this 
can only be done with improved en 
gines. The Pratt & Whitney ]57’s 


which power the Boeing jet are the best 


production engines available today, even 


for the military services. Their normal 


developmental life make 


them 


promises to 
a proved engine in time to meet 
production requirements. 

The P&W J57 is the 


threshold of engine developments now 


merely on 
in advanced design or early test stages. 
The pod type 
Boeing’s jet, however, will make it 
sible to switch 


engine installation ot 


pos 
Irom one engine to 


another with great facility. The plane 


itself was designed with considerable 
provide greater roominess 
seating 


capacity, if required. Its 
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FAIRCHILD’S M-186B proposal is a twin-engine jet transport 
by Pratt & Whitney J57 engines and featuring a unique “Cusp Wing.” 


p« Ww ered 


Fair- 


child also has a thrust reversal design which would be used with the M-186B. 


gross weight will also stand consider- 
able upgrading. 

Douglas and Lockheed have their 
work well cut them. At this 
time Douglas’s DC-8 appears to be the 


out for 


logical competitor tor Boeing’s 707. As 
recently as last month Douglas officials 
reconfirmed the company’s intention to 
its yet transport “when the time 
is right.” 


build 


This apparent difference of opinion 
between Boeing and Douglas, as to 
when the time will be right for jet 
transport production, is logical. Boeing’s 
707 is designed primarily for the jet 
powered-tanker 
flight fueling missions. The firm’s role 
as the designer and producer of the 


B-47 and B-52 jet bombers gives Boeing 


requirement for in 


the best insight into the need for a jet 
tanker. It also puts Boeing in the best 


position to know U.S. Air Force re 
quirements for and attitude toward 
purchasing jet tankers. 

In this area lies the best oppor- 


tunity for either Douglas or Lockheed 
to overtake Boeing’s lead. There is vir- 
doubt that the USAF ll 


tually no will 
3-707 into production as an 


order the 
in-flight refueling tanker. This is likely 
to keep Boeing out of commercial pro 
even if airline interest 
in jet transports develops. 


duction active 

Both Douglas and Lockheed have 
given considerable attention to turbo 
prop-powered transports to meet the 
challenge of the Boeing 707. This ap- 
proach would offer improved economics 
of operation and might overcome the 
principal cause of airline inertia in re 
gard to jet transport proposals. 
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These proposals have been largely 
defeated by the lack of 
turboprop 


a high power 
engine in production. The 
“state of the art” in turboprop engine 
design, development, production, and 
operation is unbelievably retarded. Air 
frame claim that there 


is less than 2000 hours flight experience 


manutacturers 


to date on large turboprop engines in 
the United States and Britain. 

The most promising development 
in the turboprop held is the USAF’s 

OPrO} 

and the Navy’s program, well under 
Pratt & Whitney 
Lockheed Constellation, 


way, to install T34 
engines in the 


j 


Douglas C-124, and Boeing C-97 air 
craft, and Allison T56 turboprops in 
the Convair 240. The Lockheed C-130, 
an all-cargo plane scheduled tor early 


Hight test, will 
ating 


also help establish oper 


this ty} 


data on pe of airplane 


engine combination. 
The 


tor the yet 


most convincing sales story 
transport is the case of the 
DC-7. The DC-7 is a 


up Douglas DC-6B powered by Wright 


Douglas 


souped 


Turbo-Compound engines and cruising 
at 365 hour. This 
approximately 50 mph higher than that 

DC-6 or Lockheed L-749 Con 
stellation. It is a heavier aircraft. Re 
duced to block speed, the DC-7 is about 
45 mph faster than the DC-6 or 749, 
and about 20 mph faster than the Super 


miles per speed is 


of the 


Connie. 


+ 


Yet this 45 mph prompted one of 


the hottest competitive fights in airline 


history, caused airlines to order new 


equipment even though they had only 
recently completed 


re-equipment pro 


grams, and caused shifts of long recog- 


nized _ airline-manutacturer gi 

But the airlines continue to 
tain an aloof attitude toward jet 
ports, promising 150-200 mph ¢ 
advantages. 

It is obvious that one leak ; 
dike, one 1iriine placing an orde 
jets, will produce a Virtual flood 

he airlines’ basic position is 


1] 





domestically. As 


ably a sound one, 
as the competition does not fly \« 
one has to. This is enabling the 
lines to fly their proved money ma 
the Lockheed Constellations, Do 
DC-6’s, Convairs, and Martins 
rood OI s \B coope 
he air es e able to ut aw 
ew milli irs W will 
mately iv the | vy 
( re-equl] yf Wilh c transpor 
Meanwhile ternationally, s 
prove an untenable position. Th 
Havilland \ et has cul a W le s 
in international airline schedules. 
scope of this penetration in regar 
routes, if not in total trafhc volume, 


been well document 


of this and other business 
The 


the Italian coast, and the 


most recent Comet 
grounding of the Comets, w 
pressure temporarily. 


the Comet I's will again see 


service, but the Comet II's, of which 2 


have been built, may carry « 
petitive chall of jet tran 


but the North Atl 





antic rou 
will extend 
| | 

lenge to Adar 
U. S. operators can not 


another ni: 





Boeing’s 707 progress closely parallels 
Comet III progress and may pr 
this country’s airlines with a jet tra 
port they are willing and able 
operate, 

Meanw! this 1S the Situati 
with other rboprop and furboyet 
transports 

mut 30 (¢ 


® Vickers Viscount: Ab 


of 91 ordered) have been delivered t 
three airlines 

® Fairchild M-186: No further 
dication of plans for prototype or 
duction of the twin-engine jet. 

® Vickers 1000: Prototype under 
production r British Governm 
The 200,000-pound, ftour-engine trar 


port, probably powered by 
I 


Avons rather than 


Conways, is scheduled to fly 


ited in pre’ 


1OUS 1S 
papers. 
acc ider 


subseq 


ill case 


It is doubtful t 


comme! 


yn the 
sport on a 


te. 


1e Comet III, perhaps under 
} 


} ' 
this cna 


itic, where 


ignore 


Rolls-R 


announce 


t in § 
mer, 1955. 

® Bristol Britannia: Certificat 
originally scheduled for late this year 

may be delayed due to loss ot se 

prototype 1! rash early this year. 

availability of the plane’s Bristol Pr« 

engines contributes to the situation, 
initial delivery of production aircraft 
to BOAC delayed into 1956. ees 
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TILT ARC 
AVE 207, 


Seldom has the industry been offered “‘a good right 
hand” with a record of performance and man-hour 
economy as that provided by the PAC-manufac- 
tured Tilt Arc! It’s a miracle of efficiency . .. shows 
a brighter figure on your cost accounting ledger 
from the first hour you use it! 




















Major airlines and the Armed Forces are 
among those reaping dollars and cents sav- 
ings—on a predictable basis—with this re- 
markable piece of engine handling equipment. 
Three connecting points are fastened to your 
engine or nacelle. Once lifted free one man 
can tilt the engine or nacelle through 
a full 90 degrees from horizontal to 
vertical! Faster mounting on over- 
haul stands...speeds cleaning, check- 
: = ing, moving to and from storage. Use 

oe 4°. Teele the Tilt Arc in your shop, 
rig S a. as ">. " warehouse or on the flight 
, , 


——— ~ | 
s | . Ct cgleal = line. Phone, wire or write 
L = = 7 2 2. 
- _ 4 





si, 










: for details. Cut your hand- 
ling costs now! 





*Manufactured and sold by 
Pacific Airmotive Corpora- 
tion under an exclusive 
license with Rohr Aircraft 
Corporation. 


Tilting full 
90° from 
horizontal 

’ 

Ask for PAC's 


to vertical. 
new Test an 


Ground Handling 
Equipment 
Brochure 








TEST AND HANDLING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


-acific irmotive orporation 


2940 North Hollywood Way, Burbank, California * Linden Airport, Linden, New Jersey 


Other Branches: Chino and Oakland, California * Seattle, Washington * Kansas City, Kansas 
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INTERNATIONAL ROUTES OF MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
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Sweeping Changes Planned for MATS in '54 


By Harry S. Barr, Jr. 


HE Military Air Transport Service 

is scheduled to undergo radical 
changes in operation on July 1, the 
beginning of fiscal year 1955. 

If present planning now under way 
in the Pentagon is carried through to 
the letter, MATS will be altered in the 
following respects: 

* Its fiscal arrangement will be set 
up along lines similar to the Military 
Sea Transportation Service. Government 
agencies and military services using 
MATS will pay into a revolving-type 
fund as transportation is supplied. 
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® The MATS organization will be 
revamped in order to make it strictly 
an air transportation unit. Its several 
supporting services will become divorced 
from the MATS operation. 

® MATS airlift capacity will be 
greatly increased by a plan in which 
airlines would operate and maintain 
MATS aircraft under contract. This 
would be in addition to military-op- 
erated transports. It would be a pro- 
gram of considerable magnitude, bring- 
ing about a greater requirement for 
transport aircraft in addition to the 
direct airline contribution. 


Plans now shaping up in the 


Pentagon call for a high utilization by 


‘MATS of airline contractors, whe 


de crews, 


would prov aircraft parts, 
maintenance, and hangar facilities for 
AF planes. It’s the 
timely answer for providing adequate, 
modern military transport service,” one 


“most feasible 


authority has stated. 

To make MATS’ function entirely 
air transport and nothing else, the or 
ganization will be stripped of five serv 
ices it now provides which are not di- 


rectly related to the transport field. 
These include: Air Weather Service, 


Airways and Air Communications Serv- 
ice, Air Rescue Service, Flight Service, 
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and Air Photographic and Charting 
Ser' 

s the plan stands, these 
services Will form a new AF command, 
to be known as the Combat Air Service 
Command, leaving MATS solely for air 
transport work. 


\ change in the MATS fiscal setup 


now 


has been under study for nearly a year 
now. Congressional pressures initiated 
such action, and top Defense Depart 


ment officials have spoken out in favor 
of a MATS operation along lines almost 
identical to that of the Navy-operated 
MSTS. 

I would like to see MATS under 
the same corporate type 
has proved so successful with MSTS,” 
Wilfred J. McNeil, 
secretary (comptroller). 


operation as 
says assistant de 


rense 


Services Are Billed 

MSTS is under Navy control, op 
eration, and administration pro 
vides a unified shipping agency for the 
No money is appropriated 
from Congress for its specific function, 
as in the case of MATS. Each 
for work performed. 


and 
military. 


service 
is billec 

Impetus for the MATS face-lifting 
came last summer in a highly critical 
House Appropriations Committee report 
which contained the following excerpts: 

“There is a fruitful field for 
economy and improved efficiency in the 
MATS maintenance 
ot aircraft alone is reported to be cost 
ing approximately $200 million 
year ...the [MATS] mission assigned 
by the Secretary of Defense has become 
secondary 


operation ol 


per 


there appears to be con 
fusion on all levels of command regard 
ing what constitutes the primary mis 
MATS.” 

Despite the undercurrent which is 
bringing about the reorganization of 
MATS, the flying MATS 


during the past year was excellent. A 


sion of 


record of 


perfect passenger safety record was 
achieved in the airlift of more than 
500,000 passengers. 

The three MATS transport divi 


sions—Pacific, Atlantic, and Continental 
—carried 471,000 passengers and 57,000 
patients, 

In addition, MATS and contract 
aircraft flew 82,000 tons of high priority 
cargo and mail, or about nine tons every 
hour of the year. The MATS mileage 
for 1953: 1,064,000,000 pas 
senger-miles; 132,000,000 patient-miles, 
and 318.000.000 ton-miles. 

Until the signing of the Korean 
irmistice midway in the year, the em 
phasis of MATS’ 1953 operations cen 
tered on the Pacific airlift. The military 
ind contract aircraft operating in the 
Pacific Division averaged a Pacific cross- 
ng every 53 minutes. 


record 
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Nearly sick 
United Nations personnel were airlifted 
from the Far East to the U. S. for 
medical treatment from June 25, 1950, 
to the end of 1953. 


66,000 and wounded 


Among the new aircraft delivered 
to MATS this year the 
C-131A, called the “Samaritan,” which 

lI for air evacuation work. 
Between two and three dozen of these 


MATS. 


was Convair 


be used 


Wi 


aircratt are on order by 


MATS also announced recently 
that 15 new Lockheed Super Constella 
tions (designated C-121l’s by the AF 


and R7V’s by the Navy) would be used 
on MATS flights between Hickham 
\FB, Hawaii, and Tokyo. Regularly 
scheduled flights with the Super 
Connies on the 9350-mile round trip 
have already been initiated. 

The present commander of MATS 
is Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith. Last summer, 
Rear Adm. Thomas B. Williamson, 
USN, became vice commander, succeed 
Adm. Hugh H. Goodwin, 
who was reassigned as a carrier division 
commander in the Atlantic fleet. 

MATS’ 1953 operations over 115, 


> 


000 miles of global air routes to 38 


Rear 


ing 


countries were accomplished by approxi 
mately 100,000 AF, Navy, and 
personnel. 


| 
civillan 





breakdown of 
j the tech 


includ 


Following is a 


MATS’ operations, 
nical AF supporting services which are 
scheduled to be separated from MATS 


ing 


with the coming reorganization: 
® Air Transport: Aircraft assigned 
to the Pacific airlift made 9800 trans 


Pacific crossings the past year, carrying 


169,000 passengers, 12,000 medical 


I 
patients, and 28,600 tons of cargo and 
mail. Last October | terminations began 


on Pacific § airlitt 


due to the 


commercial carriers 


contracts, downward trend 


of airlift requirements brought about by 
the Korean armistice. 
The Atlantic Division flew 208,648 


passengers and patients and 38,5 


6 tons 
of cargo and mail. These flight opera 
the Atlantic t 


tions stretched over 

Europe, Africa, and Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, where the Atlantic and Pacitx 
Divisions connect. Airlift support was 
also provided for the new AF base at 
Thule, Greenland. 

The Continental Division carried 
91,000 passengers and patients and 840( 
tons of cargo and mail. 

® Air Weather Service: Six aerial 
reconnaissance squadrons of the Air 


Weather Service recorded 56,300 flying 


ther intormation. 
(Contd. on page 44) 


hours in search of we 





FLAW To Get Heavier Transports 


TPXHE Navy's Fleet Logistic Air Wings 
are entering a transitional period 

in which new and heavier transport 

equipment will be tried out. 


The Convair R3Y-1 Tradewind, a 
turboprop-powered flying boat which 
made its maiden flight early this year, 
is likely to see service with FLAW be 
fore the year is up. About a dozen of 


| 


ae -heduled { Raia 
these planes are scheduled tor delivery 


to the Navy. 

\lthough they have not been proven 
yet, Navy officials expect to put the 
R3Y’s in. service between Alameda 
NAS, Calif., and Honolulu, replacing 


Martin JRM Mars flying boats. 
In addition, FLAW 


the Grumman TF-l, a 
engine nine-place aircraft capable of op 
erating off small aircraft carriers. The 
TF-l, a the S2F-1, an 
anti-submarine type, is designed to re 
place the World War II single-engine 
Martin TBM now used by FLAW in 
delivery” of 
and passengers. 


will put to 


use new twin 


modification of 


“on-board special cargo 


Two newer types ot transports, 
already in. service, are the Douglas 
R6D, Navy version of the DC-6A, and 


R7V-1, 


gine version of the Super Constellation. 


the Lockheed a compound-en 
These types are bringing about a phase 
out of Douglas R5D’s (DC-4’s), which 


been widely FLAW. 
Another transport type, used for 
short hauls, is the Douglas R4D-8, Navy 
version of the Super DC-3. 

FLAW 
than 1.2 billion passenger-miles without 


fatality the last 


have used by 


aircraft have flown more 


a passenger since acci 
dent in October, 1950. 
FLAW is set up in 
fleet transport wings, each wing taking 
orders trom ts respective fleet 


They are FLAW Atlantic 


commanded by Capt. J. I. 


two separate 


com 
mandader, 


Continental, 


Taylor, with headquarters at Patuxent, 
Md.. NAS, and FLAW Pacific, com 
manded by Capt. C. C. Marcy, with 
+ ‘ 2 | 
headquarters at \lameda. 

An outgrowth of the merger of 


Naval Air Transport Service and Air 
Transport Command (which formed 
Military Air Transport Service), FLAW 
specialized air transport re 
quirements of the sea going fleet. De 
mands of the Korean War have in 
creased FLAW’s activities to a great ex- 
tent since its organization. It 
independently of MATS. 
FLAW’s 
unchanged during the past 


provide 


handles 


operates 


routes have continued 


| 
essentially 
The 


direct logistic support to 


up to 
the fleet over 
routes of sole interest to the Navy and 


year. system 1s set 


cannot be 
eee 


routes W hic h 


MATS. 


trunkline 


over 


supported by 
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Your Skyway 
to Western 
Vacationlands 


[ ) SEATTLE-TACOMA 


) 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


RAPID CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Convenient flights from 5 major gateways: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Denver, Salt Lake, Seattle-Tacoma, 
and Los Angeles! 


. Puget Sound Playgrounds 9. Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
. Mt. Hood & Timberline Lodge National Parks 
. Redwood Empire Jackson Hole Dude Ranches 
. Pacific Coast Beach Resorts 10. Glacier National Park 
. Palm Springs 11. Banff and Lake Louise 
. Las Vegas Resorts 12. Jasper National Park 
. Zion, Bryce & Grand Canyon 13. Montana-Wyoming Dude Ranches 
National Parks 14. Rocky Mountain National Park 
. Sun Valley 15. Mt. Rushmore and Black Hills 
16. Minnesota's “Land O’ 10,000 Lakes” 


WESTERN 


AIRLINES 


Americas Oldest flies Americas Finest 





Mileage flown is estimated at 11,261 M0, 
AWS’s 12,000 personnel operated 





four weather centers, seven foreca ing 
“ : 









53 torecasting units, 214 ob. 


centers, 













serving units, and 05 upper-air its 
, , , Ld 
in 20 countries in the world. 
[he 53rd Strategic Reconnaissance 













































Squadron at Bermuda, known as “Hur 
ricane Hunters,” completed 22. hurri 
cane missions, while the 54th at Guar 
made 105 flights in surveying typh 

® Airways and Air Communica- 


tions Service: In its 15th year of o 


tion, the Airways and Air Commu : 
tions Service itiated the use of 


electronic equipment. The frst M \TS 
radar air trafic control center was es 
lished, bringing about precision 1 
control of aircraft approaches to mili 
airhelds from greater distances. AACS 


operates more than 2000 facilities 
250 strategic sites. 

® Air Rescue Service: When fight 
ing in Korea stopped, the ir Res 
Service had accomplished 9680 rescues 
within the combat area. Of this total 
996 United 


resc ued ir 





auions personnel were 


enemy lines. ARS 





consists of |] and 43 squadr 

\ , 
Strategically placed throughout 
world ror emergency work. 


® Flight Service: Flight Ser 


} 1 ) ’ , 
aguring tne past year delivered 

, } | 1 
than 2,000,00( hight plan messages 
destination to bases within the U. § 


the highest trafhe total handled in FS 


history. This was accomplished throug 


a network <« interphone and telet 
lines connecting all military and n 
air bases, direction-finding _ stati 
CAA air route trafic control cent 
and air defense control centers 


® Air Photographic and Charting 


Service: S\« ¢ § 3.000.000 copies ( j 
standard charts, aeronautical pub 
tions, air targets, and other mater 
were produced and distributed by 


Air Photographic and Charting S 


ice’s Aeronautical Chart and Inforn 


tion Center. Under APCS control, 
1354th Vide Production Squad: 
completed 94 projects during its 
year ol! operation as the AF s only 
Vision U 2 


PO to Use Lowest 


Rated Carriers 

Effective May 1 the Post Off 
Department will use the shortest-n 
age carrier between any two points 
carriage of mail where it will not 
pair mail service on _ transcontinenta 
routes. The Post Office notified 
tour transcontinental carriers—Unit 
TWA, American, and Northwest 


the new policy. It also notified Colonia 





Northeast, and Continental that in 
future it will use the lowest rated car ee 
riers, thus diverting mail from thes Se 
75¢-per-ton mile lines. en: 
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Transport 





Helicopters 





Sikorsky S-56 

(Marines XHR2S-1) 

Assault transport designed to carry up to 
26 fully equipped troops or 38 passengers 
at more than 150 mph. Landing gear is 
retractable. Two R-2800 engines on wing 
four-bladed tail 
1956 


rotor: 
available in 


stubs power main 
rotor. Commercially 














Bell 47 

(USAF H-13; Navy HTL) 

More than 1300 have been produced, 25°, for commercial use, 
making Bell the largest helicopter producer in terms of numbers. 
Seats three abreast. Powered by 200 hp Franklin 6V4-200-C32 
Four-wheel gear. 


engine. 
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Sikorsky S-51 
(USAF H-5; Navy H¢ 


Airways 


Los Angeles 
Production of the S-5 
completion of No. 300 


Seating capacity: three 





Sikorsky $-55 
(USAF H-19; Navy HO4S; Marines HRS) 


The commercial 8-55 may seat from eight 











to ten passengers, although mail loads, 
baggage, and traffic requirements have 
kept typical New York Airways flights 
well below this figure. Produced under 






license in Britain and France 
















Piasecki YH-16 

[win engined (P&W R-2180-11 en 
1650 hp each), tandem-rotor 
first of series of 40-passenger-and-over heli 


vines, 
Described as 
copters. First flew late in 1953. Fuselage 
is 78 teet long: 


lurbine-powered model due this year 


rotors 82 feet in diameter 


)4S-1) 

has both 
1 was stopped at the end of 
150 hp P&W R-985 engine 


S-51's and S-55's in. service 


1951 atter 
Powered by 


plus pilot 
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Clarence M. Belinn 
President 
Los Angeles Airways 


Robert L. Cummings, Jr. 
President 
New York Airways 


T. Hamil Reidy 
Pres. & Treasurer 
Helicopter Air Service 


‘Copters Get Acid Test: Airline Service 


National and Mohawk buy S-55’s: SABENA opens 
international passenger service in Europe; new types fly. 


HE HELICOPTER wound up 

1953 with test flights successfully 
flown by new models and with air 
carriers registering new interest, but 
with the same old deficits showing up 
in the annual reports of those who were 
flying it. 

There was no doubt that the ma- 
chine was developing technically. Three 
transport types were on the market: 
The Bell 47 ($33,500), the Hiller UH 
($36,000), and the Sikorsky S-55 ($137,- 
500). To these 1953 added the Bell 
HSL-1, a tandem-rotor aircraft designed 
for the Navy’s anti-submarine missions; 
the Piasecki H-16, described as the first 
of a line of 40-passenger and larger 
helicopters; and the Sikorsky S-56, de- 
signed to carry up to 38 passengers. 

Also in the works at Sikorsky was 
the S-58, a beefed-up version of the 
S-55, with four feet added to the length 
of the fuselage. 


As the machine itself improved, so 
did its chances for being put to use on 
the world’s airlines. The first scheduled 
international helicoper service was intro- 
duced by SABENA Belgian Airlines on 
September 1, 1953, as its Sikorsky 
S-55’s linked cities in Belgium, Hol- 
land, France, and Germany. 

In the first year of such service 
SABENA expects to carry 25,000 pas- 
sengers. Five years from now half of 
the carrier’s European ton-miles will be 
flown in the rotorcraft, Anselme Ver- 
nieuwe, vice president of operations, 
estimates. 

With fares at approximately 10¢ 
per mile (tourist flight level) and with 
simplified immigration 
procedures, SABENA achieved a load 
factor of 70.82°., during its first month 
of twice-daily flights on the Brussels- 
Antwerp-Rotterdam route. 


customs and 





U. S. Helicopter Carriers’ Traffic in 1953 





Express % Available 

Revenue Mail Ton- or Frt. Revenue Available Ton-Miles 
Carrier Plane-Miles Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Used 
Helicopter Air Service 340,573 ——— =—S—<—«~séSw Sw 29,889 68,413 43.69 
Los Angeles Airways 332,834 54,493 167 (expr.) 54,685 147,689 37.03 
N. Y. Airways* - 337,195 39,982 1637 (frt.) 44,340 134,324 33.01 


* NYA also had revenues from 1513 revenue passengers carried 31,000 passenger-miles, out 
of a total of 199,000 available seat-miles, a load factor of 15.58%. 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES 





Passenger Mail Express & Total Oper. Total Oper. Net Oper. 
Carrier Revenues Revenues Frt. Revenues Revenues Expenses Income** 
a $ 506,717 ae $ 533,690 $ 459,409 $74,281 
SO eee 823,950 $ 205 (Expr.) 827,809 753,138 74,671 
NYA _ ...$1,244,388 1,216,803* 4,683 (Frt.) 1,244,388 1,154,768 89,620 


* Additional mail pay applicable to period 1/1/53 to 9/30/53 per CAB mail rate order 


E-8165 ($395,609). 
** Before income tazes. 
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The service was not making mon 
for SABENA. KLM estimated that 
might lose $100,000 a year on such 
operation, with costs double revenuc 
if it were to try a similar experimet 
and SABENA thought the figure mig 
reach $300,000. However, the carri 
was looking forward to the time whk 
the big S-56’s would be available, son 
two years from now. At that tim 
SABENA told the United Aircra 
Corp., it would be in the market for 
least two, with its eye on Brusse 
London and Brussels-Paris service. 

In the United States, National Ai 
lines became the first certificated trur 
line to operate helicopter services. O 
February 1 NAL _ began 
within a 150-mile radius of Miam 
The carrier announced that it wou 
not seek support for tl 
operation. 


subsidy 

The local service lines entered tl 
picture a few weeks ago as Mohaw 
Airlines announced that it had orders 
an S-55, with delivery 
April 26. 

E. V. Rickenbacker, chairman < 
Eastern Air 


scheduled fe 


the board of Lines, a1 
nounced during a visit to the Piasec 
plant that EAL plans to spend $ 
million on 25-50 pas 
senger capacity. At the same time he 
predicted that routes such as New 


York-Boston and New York-Washing 


ton would be served by helicopters. 


N 
5( 


— 
helicopters of 


The future, as looke: 


he advocates of the 


alw ays, 


promising, and t 


rotorcraft, in symposiums and speeches 


everywhere, were not hiding the fact 
The performance of the present, how 
ever, had not yet caught up with the 
break-even point. 


New York Airways, according to its 


president, Robert a 
spent $100,000 to fly 
miles during October, 


During the 


> 


35,000 schedule 
1953, a typica 
period from Ox 


] } 1953 


to the end ol 


month. 
tober 15, 195 
revenues other than mail pay amounted 


to only $2 


7,960. 
Cost per revenue-mile for th 
S-55’s was $3.04 during October; cost 
per seat-mile over 60¢; cost per avail 
able ton-mile was $6.08. In comparison 
the approximate total cost per plane 
mile for a DC-3 is in the 
neighborhood of one dollar, with seat 


mile costs under four cents. 


The New York 
were clearly not yet on 
footing. President Cummings had some 
reasons why they were not: 


Douglas 


Aizways routes 


a profitable 


“By the very nature of our oper 
ations,’ said Cummings, “an unusua 
amount of maintenance is required- 
for every hour of flying time, six man 
hours of necessary 
Utilization over the last 12 months ha 


averaged less than four hours daily 


maintenance are 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


operatio! § 


Cummings, Jr., 











Nik 


ne 
at 
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me 


er 
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,ich obviously makes for high de- 
iation charges. Further, our aircraft 
irance premiums are premised on an 


anaual basis without regard to utiliza- 


tion. As we are allowed to increase our 
daily utilization factor, so we will be 
a to decrease our unit depreciation 
and insurance costs. 


‘The nature of our operations also 
gues us with an abnormally high 
degree of non-revenue miles to maintain 
schedule pattern. Our 


Idlewild and New 
29 


our existing 

flight path between 

ark alone takes us 

and safety reasons, whereas the direct 
e measures less than 21 miles.” 


miles for noise 


Helicopter Air Service in Chicago 

Los Angeles Airways in California 
were facing similar problems. Clarence 
Belinn, president of the latter, whose 
company pioneered helicopter air mail 
service, announced that LAA hoped to 
work its way up through the S-58 to 


the S-56, when those rotorcraft became 
available. 

A 20-passenger aircraft, Belinn 
feels, along the lines of the S-58, may 


be more appropriate for feeder services 
than a 40-passenger type like the S-56. 
LAA plans to inaugurate passenger 
service with its present S-55’s this sum- 
mer between Long Beach and the Los 
Angeles International Airport. 


Some Achievements 


What were the pioneers accom- 
lishing by submitting themselves to 


p! 
the discouragement of yearly deficits? 
Cummings listed some of the achieve- 
ments: 

“As vibration and noise problems 
have been encountered, measures have 


been undertaken which promise a suc- 


cessful solution . . . navigation and 
trafic control difficulties are being 
solved. Maintenance procedures and 


operation techniques are being con 
stantly improved . . . all with a 
mum of paper work and personnel. 

“We are 


there are no short cuts, 


mini 


proving once again that 
no cheap or 


inexpensive ways to develop a new 


means of transporation. There is no 
substitute for actual operations under 
commercial conditions.” 

There is a good supply of candi 


dates who are eager to operate under 


those conditions: at present over 50) 
applications are on file with the CAB 
trom those who want to get into the 
industry. It is possible that the Board 
will decide 
plications into one omnibus hearing. If 


to consolidate all such ap 


this should be the case, 1954 may prove 
to be the year in which the past, 
present, and future of the 
helicopter are scrutinized as never be 


fore. es 


transport 
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more and more 


Ye treet ainne seat] 


Many major airline demands for comfortable, 
lightweight, ruggedly built, low maintenance 
airline seats have been successfully met by 


Transport Equipment Company. 


Among these, the three leading airlines 
appearing here wanted TECO’s outstanding 
engineering, original styling, lightweight con- 


struction and passenger comfort to be com- 


en. 





EASTERN AIR LINES selects TECO 
: model TE-317 standard size seats. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES lux- 

wry seat-berth choice is TECO 

pal ‘TE-304 berthable and 

TE-305_ reversible combination. 
i oe 


eS ne ee ee ene men 





er 


pogo INC. 


2501 NorRTH ONTARIO STREET @ BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
eee a 


WAR da ds 





leading 
gro TECO butt! 


bined with their own individual requirements. 


TECO ability to beat the problems and deliver 
on time, to complete customer satisfaction, is 
the reason more and more leading airlines 
agree the finest airline seats are TECO-built! 
To solve your passenger seating problems — 
specify TECO, the airline seat that gives you 


Custom Quality at production line economies! 





TRANS-CANADA AIRLINES 
equipped with TECO TE-316 
standard size airline seats. 










For complete information on TECO hi-density, luxury, fold- 
ng, reversible and berthoble seats, and TECO’s new light 
weight upper berth—write: Engineering Dept., 2501 No 
Ontorio Street, Burbonk, Calif 


ee ee ee a 
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TYPICAL 
STRATOS PRODUCTS 





BGO Air Cycie 
Refrigeration Turbine 








—_—- 
; With Stratos equipment aboard, cabin pressure and temperature stop being 
problems to the crew. Cabin climate is custom-made automatically, regardless 
of engine or airplane speed, outside temperature or altitude of flight. 
Cert 
Al 
Stratos cabin superchargers and their matching axial-flow refrigeration turbine- Am 
DC 
are demonstrating superior operating performance with an outstanding service Br 
I I I N15 Refrigeration Turbine Can! 
record. Approved service periods exceed the usual engine overhaul periods. I 
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STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 
Main Office: Bay Shore, L.1.,N. Y. * West Coast Office: 1355 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 







How CRAF Is Organized 







‘urbiae 











MATS HEADQUARTERS 














ATLANTIC 
DIVISION 


PACIFIC 
DIVISION 








DIRECTOR 


ATLANTIC AIRLINES 
CONTROL BOARD 








DIRECTOR 


PACIFIC AIRLINES 
CONTROL BOARD 

























PLANNING 
& SCHEDULING 


PROCEDURES 
& MANUALS 


PLANNING 
& SCHEDULING 


PROCEDURES 
& MANUALS 














representatives of representatives of 







CONTINENTAL 















AMERICAN LOS ANGELES 


ALASKA 







BRANIFF AIR SERVICE UNITED a PACIFIC NORTHERN WESTERN 
CAPITAL PANAGRA TRANS WORLD pn a . TRANSOCEAN SLICK 
EASTERN DELTA— SEABOARD & WESTERN SRC AN PAN AMERICAN U.S. OVERSEAS 







PAN AMERICAN NORTHWEST UNITED 


NATIONAL CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 














CRAF's Bargain: 331 


More than 200 of the aircraft in emergency air fleet 





have already been modified for use on 48-hour notice. 


pee Civil Reserve Air Fleet pro 
gram is making rapid headway this 
year, with a total of 331 
commercial transports now earmarked to 


rour-engine 


support the military airlift in an emer 
gency. 

Already more than 200 of the planes 
have undergone modification to make 
them adaptable for military use within 
48-hour notice. 

Types of aircraft included in 
CRAF’s present 
Douglas DC-6B’s, 5 DC-6A’s, 18 
DC-6’s, 127 DC-4’s, 49 Lockheed L 
= 


25 L-049’s (Constellations), and 


allocation include 60 


749's. 
26 Boeing B-377's (Stratacruisers). 

Planes now assigned to the CRAI 
contingency reserve include 4 DC-6's, 6 
DC-4’s, 5 L-049’s, and 3 B-377’s. 

A sizeable number of the older 
types listed above will be replaced be 
with the more 


7’°s and Lockheed 


1049 Super Constellations. 


+ 


fore the vear is up 
modern Douglas DC 


Dehnite contracts have been ne 
gotiated by the Air Force with Delta 
C&S Air Lines and United Air Lines 
for the modification of 
tion DC-7’s. Negotiations are now in 
progress tor DC-7 


with Lines 


vpn 
33 in-produc 


modihcations 
(12), Pan 


Ameri 


such 
Eastern Air 
American-Grace (7), and Pan 
can World Airways (7). 
Negotiations for in-production mod 
fication have been completed with 


Trans World 
Super 


Airlines on 20 of its new 


Constellations coming off the 


Lockheed production line. Four more 
will be forthcoming from Seaboard & 
Western Airlines. 

The airlift potentiality from CRAI 


represents some $350 million worth of 
aircraft which the government will re 
25. million 


ceive for approximately $ 


mention the 


extra cost-free benefits of trained crews, 


in overall costs, not to 


ground 


” 
ment, spare parts, and skilled personne 


maintenance, hangars, equip 





The Equipment Available 


CARRIER TOTAL 


Certificated air carriers 
Alaska—1 DC-4 
American—14 DC-4's, 5 DC-6's, 25 


DC-6B's, 3 DC-6A's 47 
Braniff—3 DC-4's, 5 DC-6's 8 
Capital—4 DC-4's 5 L-049's 2 

L-749's 11 
Continental—2 DC-6B's 2 
Delta-C&S—6 L-749's 6 
Eastern—1l1 DC-4's, 20 L-749's 31 
Flying Tigers—7 DC-4's 7 
National—3 DC-4's, 5 DC-6B's 8 
Northwest—6 DC-4's, 3 DC-6B's 

5 B-377's 14 
Pacific Northern—2 DC-4's 2 
Panagra—2 DC-4's, 2 DC-6B's “ 
Pan American—24 DC-4's 15 

B-377's 39 


CARRIER 
Sli-k—2 DC-6A's 
Trans World—10 DC-4’s, 20 L-049's 
21 L-749's 


TOTAL 


United—17 DC-4's 8 DC-6's 19 
DC-6B's, 6 B-377's 5 
Western—4 DC-6B's 4 


Non-certificated air carriers 

(‘al Eastern—4 DC-4’'s 4 
North American—2 DC-4's 2 
Seaboard & Western—7 DC-4's 7 
Transocean—5 DC-4's ~ 


U. S. Overseas—5 DC-4's 
Total Aircraft Allocation 310 
Contingency Reserve 21 


Overall Total 
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Planes for $25 Million 


\s one \l 
‘We're getting 


; lite ; ’ +} ] } 
< airult for pennies, thanks to the ex 


spokesman put 


millions ot dollars wort 


patriot cooperauion of the air 


lines.” 
The CRAI 


time or emergency support to the Mili 


tary Air Transport Service’s more than 


planes will yive War 


1300 transports. They will be allocated 
by the 
partment’s Defense Air 
Administration. The Air mean 


while, is responsible for making and ad 


when necessary Commerce De 
T ransportation 


Force, 


ministering contracts of other arrange 


ments tor use of the allocated civil air 


crait. 

Meetings between airline and mili 
tary officials were held this month t 
work out a satisfactory stand-by contract 
T his is to be a legal document, sufh 
broad in scope, to permit the 
airlines to render such services to create 


and maintain CRAF in a standby status 


and to pertorm air transportation §ser\ 
ice tor the AF in time of national eme 
peney. 

It is designed to set up criteria [or 


allowable costs through either fixed-price 


or cost-pius-hxed-fee agreements. 


> ’ . + ; } > 
Represen itives Of most oO ne Z 


airlines met last month at Air Materic 


Command headquarters, Wright-Patter 
son AFB, Dayton, to lay the ground 
work tor writing a uniform § standby 


agreement. The airline officials 


hat such a contract should e neg 
tiated, signed, and executed Dy each 
dividual carrier with the AI They 


selected a nine-man executive commiuttec 


of airline officials to study further as 


pects of the standby agreement, and 


' ' 
another meeting between airing ana 


uilitary ofhicials has been scheduled for 
: , 
ate this month. 

An important feature of the CRAI 


plan is the modification program. The 
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Thermostatic control valve, shown under test by TWA technician, controls oil supply 
to oil cooler. Greer’s Oil Radiator Temperature Control Valve Test Stand checks its 
performance and dependability under low, normal and high temperatures. Same 
machine also tests controls that operate cowl flaps of reciprocating engines. 


Oil cooler being cleaned and tested by Aer Lingus maintenance men. This Greer 
Oil Cooler Stand sends cleaning fluid through cooler at the rate of two flow reversals 
per minute. Its tumbling and surging actions insure complete and positive cleaning. 
A compressed air circuit tests for cooler leaks after cleaning. 


IN KANSAS AS IN IRELAND... 


Greer Units Test Oil Cooling System 


Greer precision test equipment has 
been proved throughout the world to give 
identical results regardless of place, con- 
ditions, or operator. 

The standard Greer machines above do 
a complete test job on aircraft oil cooling 
systems. They work as a team to check 
the performance and dependability of the 
thermostatic control valve and the oil 
cooler under simulated flight. 

Greer has pioneered in the standardi- 
zation of test stands. Now, most machines 


GREER HYDRAULICS INC., 454 EIGHTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK 


Field Offices in Chicago, Dayton and Detroit ¢ Representatives in principal cities in U. S. and abroad 
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can be ordered directly out of a catalog. 
Call or write for your copy. Greer also 
designs and builds to meet your exact 
test and maintenance requirements. 


= Ff => 


(ef sfale 
& RE LSLi 
TEST EQUIPMENT 7 


timetable for modifying transports this 
year runs like this: By March 1, 176; 
by April 1, 188; by May 1, 205; and 
by July 1, 211. 

Altering the planes for CRAF us 
is not a costly operation, but it doc 
take time. It 


two parts: 


is essentially divided int 


* Installation of Group A equip 
ment, the wiring and brackets nece 
sary to install standard military trar 
port equipment. Although older type 
had to be back into the mai 


tenance hops for this work, the new 


transports earmarked for CRAF duty 
j 


are coming off the production line witl 


Group A equipment alread 


installed. 

* Installation of Group B equip- 
ment, the electronics devices or “littl 
black boxes” which are under military 
security classification. This material i 
now being procured and placed in stor 


~ 


age where it is readily available at 
moment’s notice. In addition, emergency 
equipment, such as life rafts, are in the 
Group B category. 


Classified Book 

During the past year, some 450 ait 
line officials with security clearance 
worked on supplying information for a 
classified book on the CRAF logistics 
plan. Just published recently by the De 
fense Department and the Department 
of Commerce’s Defense Air Transporta 
tion Administration, it presents detailed 
plans for the operation of CRAF. 

Officials CRAI 
will be operated entirely on a contract 


point out that 
basis, not as an integral part of the 
Military Air Transport Service. Thus, 
there will be no effort to “militarize’ 
CRAF planes and crews, a point which 
was debated for a considerable period. 

At present, CRAF represents only 
40 of the capacity of the airlines, 
but it can provide four times as much 
airlift as was furnished by all of the 


Aside 


from the fact there are now more planes 


scheduled airlines 13 years ago 


available, the payload capacities of more 


recent models have 


CRAF a sizeable boost in lift capacity 


transport given 


over previous years. 
t 


Britain Acts on Comet 


Britain’s Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, A. T. Lennox-Boyd, has 
withdrawn the certificate of airworthi 
ness of the de Havilland Comet follow 
recent Comet accident. 
followed the grounding of the 
British Overseas Air 
UAT, the French inde 
pendent airline. This is the first time 
the British 
the Comet 
grounding was entirely at the discretion 
of the operators. 


ing the most 
This 
Comet by bot 
ways Corp. and 


government has acted on 


accidents. The previous 
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wilcox 


EQUIPMENT : 
NEVER FAILS YOU 


Whether it’s on the ground or 
airborne, for communications or 
navigation, Wilcox Equipment, 
built with an extra margin of 
reliability, never fails you when 
you need it most. If you are 
planning an investment in 
this type of equipment... 
investigate dependable Wilcox 
Equipment first. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Fourteenth & Chestnut 
Kansas City 27, Missouri, U.S.A. 











RIDDLE AIRLINES 
FLYING TIGER LINE 
SLICK AIRWAYS 


AMERICAN 
UNITED 
TWA 
EASTERN 
NATIONAL 
DELTA 
OTHERS 


ALL LOCAL 
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NOTE: U. 5S. Airlines figures not available 
Source: CAB reports 





*includes 4‘ million ton-miles from Navy contract 


DOMESTIC AIR FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
1952 AND 1953 
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Combination Carriers Lead Cargo Field 


Passenger-carrying lines led all-cargo operators 


by almost 25%; American Number One. 


By Wattace I. LonestretH 


CHEDULED domestic airlines of 

the United States last year con- 
tinued the established trend of haul- 
ing more of everything more places 
than ever before. 

Total air cargo traffic for the year 
totaled 350,658,911 ton-miles, which, 
broken down into its three components, 
produces: 43,570,856 ton-miles of air 
express; 72,795,882 ton-miles of air 
mail; and 234,292,173 ton-miles of do- 
mestic air freight. 

Compared with last year’s figures, 
air cargo was up a little more than 
5%, from 331,188,297 ton-miles; air 
freight climbed 6.2°., from 220,593,058 
ton-miles; air mail was up-just over 
5°4 from 69,270,964 ton-miles; and air 
express also climbed a_ fraction 
5°, from 41,470,856. 

In 1953 combination cargo and pas- 
senger carrying airlines carried more of 
the freight than did the all-cargo car- 
riers, by nearly 25 Some disadvan- 
tage, statistically, does accrue to the all 
cargo-airlines in that they hauled quite 
a bit of cargo under contract to the 
military, which is not reported as do- 
mestic air freight traffic. 

As one example, the Flying Tiger 


over 


52 


Line has an all-cargo transcontinental 
route contract with the Navy which 
produces an estimated million and a 
half ton-miles per month. The Tigers 
report that more than 51 million ton- 
miles of air freight were hauled in its 
common carriage and charter business. 

One cause for the combination 
lines’ spurt was the expansion of their 
all-cargo operations. American Airlines, 
particularly, put Douglas DC-6A’s into 
scheduled all-cargo and 
came out leading the pack with 52.3 


operations, 





Air Cargo Growth 
1946-1953 


MILLIONS 
TON. MILES 
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ALL-CARGO 
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million ton-miles ot 
ot 16 


, 
second place. 


air freight, a 


dropping Slick Airways 


Riddle Airlines, in its second fi 


year ol operation, made the large 


single gain in regard to percentage 
all the 
air freight business, bringing air freig 
hauled from 10.7 


1952 to 13.6 


scheduled airlines in the l 


million ton-miles 


ton-miles in 195 


million 
a gain of over 27 
For the domestic trunk airlines, tl 


relationship veetTween revenues 


freight and total revenues was 


mail! 
tained at 3.3 ? 


oth 1952 and 1953, 


but some |! rs see the difference 


petween [rel passenger revenues 


gradually diminishing unul by 19% 

freight revenues and passenger revenues 

will be 
In 1953, 

amounted t 

while the year before 

10.6°% of the 


Various 


about tne same. 
trul 1k Ss, ‘ 
total revenue 
re cargo produce 
noney taken in. 
officials 


that air 


airline have e) 


pressed the feeling 


cargo, par 
ticularly air freight, needs all<argo air 
craft operating 
or at least 


have the priority and equipment now 


into air cargo airports, 


into terminals where it will 
accorded to passenger traffic. 

The thought has also been expressed 
that air trafic will 
stability associated with 
and 
gress to the extent that passenger trafhc 


have the 
transportation 
won't 


treight 


for business reasons, retro 
does when the national economy slows 
down vacation travel. 

On the 
1954, the biggest single event now in 
the making is the 


domestic cargo scene tor 


recertification pro 


ceedings for the scheduled all<argo 
lines. 
five 


Originally certificated for a 


year period in 1949, certificates of The 
Flying Tiger Line, Slick Airways, and 
U.S. Airlines August 12. Air 
news, also certificated in 1949, has al 
had its revoked. Of 


the four airlines certificated, none will 


€ xpire 


ready certincate 
have survived the five-year triai period 
in anything approaching its certificated 
torm. 
The 


Airways are in the process of 


Flying Tiger Line and Slick 
merging, 
and expect to be operating as a single 
company on May 1. The merged com 
pany will 


comprised of 43 ( 


have a fleet of 53 airplanes, 
46's, seven DC-4’s 
and three DC-6A’s, which will be op 
erated ? 223 


over a LO 
miles. 


route system ol 


trafhe volume 
firm have been set in 


1953 


Early estimates of 
for the combined 
excess of 100,000,000 ton-miles. In 
the two lines hauled in excess of 95 mil 
lion ton-miles of freight, 
the Tigers. 

U.S. Airlines has been through one 


according t 


reorganization after another since it Was 
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Holding Industry Together 





Manufacturers of standard and special 
fasteners to the most exacting 


specifications—for every industry. 





aS 


Serving the Aircraft, Automotive, Marine, Rail, and Oil Tool Industries 
8463 HIGUERA STREET CULVER CiTy A D Bb 





Who Says, "TS A MANS WORLD” 


Not the woman who flies TWA. For since she’s discovered the 
swiftness of TWA Constellation flight. her whole outlook has changed 


Her horizons are broader ... she’s found new freedom and 


greater opportunity to see and enjoy. Not only that, she can travel 
alone without a worry in the world, enjoving service that befits 

a queen. Meals are served right at her seat: friendly TWA hostesses are 
always on hand te help smooth her way. Yes. women of all ages are 


going more plac es In the world today bec cause of world-proved TWA. 


Fly the finest... 


ANN @ioOon 
— me ———-B FRANKFURT 
URICH 
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Ask Mary Gordon, TWA’s travel advisor, {>r 
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first certificated, and is currently headed 
yy Joun R. Hutchinson, its fifth presi 
fent. Such operations as U.S. Airlines 
had 1953 are unreported as this issue 


1S being put to press. 





\nother item of importance in the 
lome stic cargo outlook tor 1954 is the 
Post Ofhice Department's first-class-mail 
by-air experiments. Introduced late in 
195 to handle pre-Christmas and 
Christmas mail, tests have been ex 
panded, and, according to reports, have 
proved the feasibility of such an opera 
0 
Tests Extended 

Originally confined to the New 
York-Chicago and New York-Washing 
ton runs, tests have been extended to 
include New York-Miami and Miami 
Chicago, and some of the routes of the 

" local service carriers. 

New control procedures tor alr 
freight are also becoming important to 
shippers and carriers. 

Systems are patterned after control 
procedures used by the combination 
lines to keep track of passenger reserva 
tions. As it is done on United Air Lines. 
the payload control center in Denver 
has been expanded to include a cargo 

q expediters section. The cargo expediters 
control treight allocations and routings 
in terms of each flight, determining the 
fastest routings for shipments in light 
of overall operations. Through freight is 
routed to through flights, local treight 
to local flights, thus outmoding _ the 
practice of putting cargo on the first 
flight out of a station headed in the 
right direction. 

Cargo Reservations 

Pan American World Airways ha 
arried the control (as have other inter 
ational carriers) another step, and is 
iow offering reservations for cargo. The 
irgo reservations system 1s set up in 
exactly the same fashion as used for 
passengers, and where agreements per 
mit, reservations can be made by off 
ine carriers who “sell and record” until 
PAA sends a “stop sale” message by 
teletype. 

osts for the transportation of alr 
Ireignt, domestically _ were Inc reased 
some in 1953 by CAB’s revision of its 
minimum air freight rate order. New 
‘floor” was set at 20¢ per ton mile for 

. the first 1000 ton-miles and 16.25¢ per 
r ton-mile tor ton-miles in excess of 1000. 
io —| Increase amounted to 25 for mini 
mum rates. However, many air freight 


rates then and now are set higher than 


th 
ull 


€ minimums, so that the increase was 


not reflected in many rates.® © ® 
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Miss Ruth Ann Gee, of Rich- 
) mond, Va., with Piedmont Pilot 














PIEDMONT’S 
Pictne of j 
SXr ogress 


Recently Piedmont Airlines flew its |,000,000th passenger 

a pretty Hollins College student and thus became the first 
local service carrier in the nation to reach this important milestone 
It was a big event for Piedmont, which flew its first passenger, an oil executive, back 
in February of 1948. 

In the six years since operations began, Piedmont planes have flown more than 
23.995.245 air miles. Piedmont’s total number of passengers in 1953 was 270,524, an 
increase of 20 percent over the previous year ; " 

A large proportion of Piedmont’s passengers again traveled “interline” and 
Piedmont greatly appreciates the contribution of our friends in the industry to our 
progress in the past six years. - : 

To all of them, we say “thanks.” Piedmont Airlines 

will continue to stimulate and develop interline 

"eae business and we know we can count on con- 

tinued fine cooperation from all segments ol 
the airline industry 
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Home office and operations base — Smith Reynolds Airport 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s compact J-57, pictured here, can exceed the combined power of seven 2400-horsepower 
R-2800 piston engines. It requires twice as many production tools to build as does the 18-cylinder R-2800 type. 
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The new far-flying Douglas A3D, powered by two Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 turbojets, is designed to be the Navy’s 
a major addition to U. S. Air Power. It is in the 600-to-700 mile-per-hour class, 


most potent carrier-based aircraft 


Miore Power Behind the Navy’s 
Sunday Punch 


As a product of creative aircraft engineering, the 
Navy’s big Douglas A3D attack bomber ranks high, 
for no other known airplane of comparable size can 
carry an equivalent bomb load as high or as fast. And 
yet it is designed to operate from the decks of far- 
ranging Navy aircraft carriers. 

A major reason for the A3D’s outstanding per- 
formance is the complete integration of airframe and 
power plants. From its sleek nacelles to interior 
ducting, this outstanding new jet bomber is designed 
to take full advantage of the enormous power devel- 
oped by its two Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 turbo- 
jet engines. 

Without afterburners, the 10,000-pound thrust 
class J-57s can easily push the big attack plane to 


fighter speeds and to operating altitudes in excess of 
40,000 feet. Outstanding fuel economy of the J-57 
engines gives the Douglas A3D the important ad- 
vantage of increased range. 


Before long, increasing numbers of these potent 
carrier-based aircraft will be rolling from assembly 
lines. With other J-57-powered bombers and super- 
sonic fighters—a whole new generation of Navy and 
Air Force aircraft—they will become a vital part of 
American Air Power, giving this nation the air 
strength to deter possible enemies from attack, or to 
meet the emergency of war if it should come. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57 turbojet engine is 
indeed fully justifying the long years and intensive 
effort required for its development and production. 





ratt 
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MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
BRANCH PLANTS: NORTH HAVEN, SOUTHINGTON, MERIDEN 
In Canada: Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd. 


ONE OF THE DIVISIONS OF 
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Coach Statistics for 1953 and 1952 























| 
Passengers Passenger-Miles Available Coach Seat-Miles Revenue 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) j 
Carrier 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 195 
American 368,082 233,416 562,526 377,671 746,289 428,334 $ 23,049,262 $15,676.48 
Braniff 2.732 : 1,561 2,590 62.128 
Capital 266,047 237,385 131,742 116,480 228,451 194,499 5,640,915 4,972 68 
Colonial 39,607 8,135 11,555 2,352 18,939 4,137 493,108 101.294 
Delta-C&s 139,440 80,366 108,987 70,056 159,545 97,478 4,513,554 2.933.524 
Eastern 714,045 470,155 649,692 387,960 907,790 434,304 26,957,928 17,654,112 
National 309,544 197,134 303,090 179,956 397,135 252,585 12,273,676 7,177,818 
Northwest 310,419 223,001 291,759 211,211 445,255 307,230 13,939,702 10,206,863 
TWA 720,051 382,124 1,027,702 582,494 1,329,659 700,707 39,524,125 3,736,013 
United 574,751 349,847 535,256 271,208 728,423 355,049 22,667 23 
Western 218,899 234,695 102,201 104,398 155,096 145,620 4,260,738 29 | 
TOTALS 3,663,617 2,417,258 3,726,071 2,303,786 5,119,172 2,919,943 $153,383,090 $97,353,441 
American passenger figures for 1953 include estimated figure for December Source: CAB Re} 
* Braniff inaugurated coach service December 4, 1953 
Ow Muc ir Voacn is fey e) usiness: 
Industry split on further penetration of first class «lopment. It calls for measured 
. leration th } 10 lin . 
sideration and with the ines eve \ 
e } | | 
travel market; coach traffic almost 30% of total. divided on the question, 1954 sh 
provide a Well rounded answer. 
IRCOACH _ trathe on domestic 60-_, or SU of total trathce has to be Meanwhile, individual record 
scheduled trunk lines continued to determined. the ~_— ers indicate TWA has strengt 
grow sharply in 1953, but it became ap- Outspoken CAB Member Joseph P.  €ned its position as the No. 1 c 
; teem. , Oye a a j 
parent that a cross-roads in the dynamic Adams said in an April, 1953 speech Operator in the Gomestic rex and | 
development of low-fare mass transpor that the industry “should now enter ¢fn rates a solid second. Both 
' - 2 celina, , . ] 1052 
tation had been reached. that stage of our air transport develop- tinued to step uj the pace 1n late 
: ] rl 54 nad ld 1] 
Big question for the 10 coach ment wherein we make reduced-fare and early | and should hold 

i < Raat He 
operators is: How far do we let coach — services available on an ever-increasing ‘OP Tankings Chis year 
business penetrate our total passenger scale, looking toward the time when Here are the top hive carriers 
market? our present 20-to-80 ratio is reversed, important trafhe and revenue de} 

Judging by a comparison of 1953 with low-fare air-coach passengers be ments: 

: : = ec > » Be , ? 
accomplishments with those of 1952, coming the 80°. rather than the 20 Coach Passengers: 1. TWA; 2. 
half of the industry is in favor of in- Virtually all of the lines are making "<a 3. United; 4. American 
creasing concentration on coach de- more coach service available but. as orthwest. 

: ep —° TWA. ? 
velopment and half in favor of main indicated above, half of them are doing Passenger Miles: . TWA mi 
taining a balance of about 20°. coach so in almost direct proportion to in rere = en, Sa 
to 80°. first class business. creases in first class service. or ‘lable Seat-Mil 1 TWA: ? 

The pee ° , Available Seat-Miles: |. 2 
Hg ne sae coach odhyrs class ratio SO eer eeu a ee wis a 
> » 8.58 . vastern; : merican; ' ited: >. 
for ihe inc wstry jumpec from 18. Assume coach became 100 of total “= ee 
Y5 . oO est. 
in 1952 to 27 last year in terms of passenger business. Result would be © Coach Rev > 1.TW ? - 
passenger-miles. —- ae agne See Soac evenue: |. A; 2 
simply a general fare reduction trom poor. 3. American: 4. United: 5 
t. ; ; ; i : Sastern: 3. mericen: 4. - 9 
Five lines found their coach busi- 6,1¢ per mile to about 4.5¢, something : : 
: Northwest. so 8 


ness above the industry average: Na- 
tional 52 TWA 43°., Northwest 
40°, Eastern 28°., and Western 28 

The other five were well under the 
average in this respect: American 17°., 


the industry could hardly stand with 
costs on an upgrade. The problem then 
becomes a matter of degree—to what 
point can coach be expanded without 


destroying the self-sufficient status of 


Piasecki to Reduce 
Subcontracting 


Capital 18°., Colonial 12 Delta- the industry? Piasecki Helicopter Corp. has under 

Py “Be ‘ 

C&S 16°., and United 21 On the other hand, proponents are way a program to cut down the per 
There is little doubt that the arguing that coach develops more pas- centage of its subcontracting from a 


market exists for a low-cost service, as 
attested by the 3.6 million 


who spent $153 million last 


passengers 
year. This 


sengers that wouldn't or couldn't other- 
ride by air. them, 
through higher seating densities in air- 


wise Enough of 


dollar volume 
this type of 


cut 22°, accord 


1953 level of 70 of its 
to 25 During 1953 


subcontrac ung was 





is 1.2 million more passengers and $56 craft, would offset the reduced fare jing to Piasecki’s William Davey, direc | 
million more revenue than in the rec- _ factor. tor of manufacturing. 
ord year 1952. There’s also the question of first The past year was a good one for 

But the peculiar economics of the class service subsidizing expansion of Piasecki production, with shop<om- | W 


air transport business creates a cut-off 


problem. Whether such traffic should 
coach is at 20°, 40 


be cut when 


58 


coach service. This is akin to the prob- 
lem of good routes subsidizing weak 
routes through their early stages of de 


: , pes 
pleted helicopters up 57.3 airtrame 
completed 


pounds up 100°, and 


hours per airframe pound down 44. 
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Automatic Transporter—operator- 








13 524 
112 | |e led electric truck with capacities 
8 / ) ) up to 10,000 Ibs. Moves tons at 
16,863 / Ul Ol | | al WC the touch of a button. Raises loads 
36.013 2 , 4 to moving height in seconds. 
4.623 
0.029 | 
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san | truck 
_ to work in 


your plant! 























0 
A W ee ” 
gth NE EARN-ITS-OWN-WAY” Lease Plan speeds your 
pacn 
. . > . . 
st materials handling without 1¢ capital investment! 
1953 : . , : 
heir Now, a// Automatic trucks can be leased as easily and simply as 
leasing a place of business. You get your truck complete with 
; ; 
sin battery and charger, without delay and it immediately starts 
ws earning its own way, PLUS a profit for you! 
| , ‘ , - . 
2 | And how it earns! Actual case histories on file demonstrate 
5. that Automatic savings of time, space and money, can show a 
; sizable profit on the unbelievably low rental costs shown below. 
. LEASE PLAN BUDGET PAYMENT PLAN 
i Model—complete ‘Average daily Average daily If you'd rather own your own 
= with battery costeflecse —rentel efter equipment, a modest down 
: ond charger over 5 years lease expires . . 
payment brings immediate 
r TRANSPORTER $1.53 14¢ delivery. The balance is paid 
- off in 6 to 36 months—what- 
>. SKYLIFT FORK TRUCK 5.43 45¢ ever schedule is best for you. 
. @ Automatic BF Skylift 2000 Ib. capacity with exclu- ; Low monthly charges include 
sive money-saving features. For trouble-free, heavy *The average figures are based on 5 year lease everything. ..and Automatic 
duty service. term (60 months), 25 operating days per month savings can more than pay the 
Liberal Plans Available on (300 days per year). whole bill! 
All Automatic Trucks! , ' . 
= : Plans available in U.S.A. only. 
Find out how easily you can have a plan 
nder “tailored” to your special needs. 
-— ------------MAIL COUPON TODAY-----------; 
ole ® H 123 West 87th St., Dept. D-4 ' 
, hd est t t., Dept. ! 
ume | | @) ; Aulomalic Chicago 20, Illinois ; 
ol 
1 4 ) Without obligation, please send me complete information : 
ora . 
on your new Earn-Its-Own-Way Lease Plan [] Budget ' 
irec- / Payment Plan (1) : 
; y > ' 
: ' Cy CRs ko cc cccccccsuvnctsdnucnsonceseessecnnsesene : 
oO 
t i 
di WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF | IE ESCO ae TE i iiccsuacsnaamicsuadts ; 
t ' 
ime ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS \ Ec cca eknwhdcewetebeVhdceeneseeeenawsesaneeneen ' 
n ; isheeencakescecnbeensasanseas ee i esicenae : 
Leese eee ewewweewowweeesessoesoeoeooecoesoesed 
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THE SYSTEM THAT SERVICE HAS BUILT! 


Service has made the Avis Rent-A-Car System. Avis was the FIRST successfu 
company to combine airline travel and auto-rental. 

Avis Service is recognized by airlines as the car-rental system offering their cus- 
tomers the same comfort and dependability on the ground that they are given in the air 

Avis Service insures top priority to airline teletype car-rental reservations. 

AND NOW ... the same Avis Service is extended to overseas travelers. Pre- 
eminent in their respective countries in the Rent-A-Car field, these Avis Operator 
stand ready to serve you: 


ENGLAND FRANCE GERMANY IRELAND 
Daimler Hire Ltd. Evropcars Metro Driv-Ur-Self Shannon Travel Ltd 
ITALY SCOTLAND SWITZERLAND MEXICO 

Sadem Lata Service S.M.T. Sales & Service Ltd. Spycher's Swiss Ways Manvel Elizondo 


AVIS RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Now open. . . to service overseas inquiries or reservation 


our new Agency & Foreign Division Office, 60 E. 42nd St 
10734 Fullerton Ave., Detroit 38, Michigan New York 17, New York 


AVIS RENT-&A 
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THE BIG 


DIFFERENCE 
IS CUSTOMER 


SERVICE! 


: 


Coronado 
Giendale 
Hoilywood 
Long Beach 
os Angeles 
Monterey 
akland 
Palm Springs 
Pasadena 
Pebble Beach 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
linas 
San Diego 
n Francisco 
nta Barbara 
nta Monica 
td. tockton 


ORADO 

colorado Springs 
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Gunnison 
Montrose 
*Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 


$7 +9¢ 
$7 +9¢ 
$6 +8¢ 


$7.50 +9¢ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


*Washington 


FLORIDA 

Belair 

Boca Raton 
Ciearwater 
Cocoa 

Coral Gables 
*Daytona Beach 
Eau Gallie 

Ft. Lauderdale 
Ft. Pierce 
Hollywood 
*Jacksonville 
Lakeland. 
*Melbourne 
*Miami 

Miami Beach 
Naples 
Orlando 

Paim Beach 
Pompano 
Safety Harbor 
St. Petersburg 
*Sarascta 
*Tampa 

Vero Beach 


GEORGIA 
*Atianta 
*Columbus 
*Savannah 

IDAHO 
*Boise 

idaho Falls 
Pocatello 
Twin Falls 

ILLINOIS 
*Chicago 

INDIANA 
*Anderson 

Ft. Wayne 
*Indianapolis 
*Richmond 

IOWA 
*Des Moines 

KANSAS 
*Wichita 

KENTUCKY 
*Lexington 
*Paducah 

LOUISIANA 
*Baton Rouge 

MAINE 

Bangor 
Ellsworth 
Portland 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 

MICHIGAN 
*Ann Arbor 
*Detroit 
*Muskegon 
*Y psilanti 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

MISSOURI 
*Joplin 
*St. Louis 

MONTANA 
*Billings 

W. Yellowstone 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 


*West Paim Beach 


ree 


$7 +8¢ 
$5 +10¢ 


$6 +8¢ 
$7 +7¢ 


$7 +8¢ 
$6 +8. 
$6 +8- 
$6 +8¢ 


$5 +7¢ 
$6 +7¢ 


$6 +96 
$7.50 +8¢ 


$6 +8¢ 


$7 +7¢ 
$7 +7¢ 


$7 +8¢ 
$7 +8¢ 


$6 +8¢ 


$5 +7¢ 
$6 +8> 


$8 +9¢ 
$8 +9 


$5.50 +6¢ 


NEVADA 
Las Vegas $8 
Reno... $6 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth $8 + 
NEW JERSEY 
Ft. Lee $6 + 
Hackettstown $6 + 
NEW MEXICO 
*Albuquerque $6 + 
*Farmington $7 + 
*Gallup $5 + 
*Hobbs $7.50 
*Las Vegas $7 + 
*Santa Fe $7 + 
*Silver City $6 + 
NEW YORK 
Albany $7 
*New York $7.50 
NORTH CAROLINA 
*Charlotte $6 
*Greensboro $4.50 
*Hickory $6 
*High Point $4.50 
OHIO 
Akron $6 
Canton $6 
Cleveland $6 
OKLAHOMA 
*Oklahoma City. $6.50 + 
*Tulsa $5 
OREGON 
Coos Bay $7 
Eugene $7 + 
Klamath Falls $7 
Medford $7 
Portland $6 
Roseburg $7 + 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver Falls $6 
Erie $5 
Harrisburg $7 + 
*New Cumberland. $7 
*Philadelphia $6 
Pittsburgh $7 + 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Greenville $6 
Spartanburg $6 + 
TENNESSEE 
*Johnson City $7 
*Knoxville $5 
*Memphis $6 
TEXAS 
Corpus Christi $5 
*Dallas $6 


ENGLAND—Daimier Hire Ltd. 


London 


RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM DIRECTORY LISTING 


*El Paso $7 +8¢ 
+96 *Ft. Worth $5.50 +7¢ 
+Be¢ *Houston $6 +8¢ 

*San Antonio $5 +7¢ 

8- UTAH 
Cedar City $5 +8¢ 
8 Salt Lake City $5 +8¢ 
8 Vernal $6 +8. 
VIRGINIA 
9 Norfolk $6.50 +8¢ 
9. *Richmond $6 +8¢ 
7. *Sandston $6 +8¢ 
Be Virginia Beach. $6.50 +8¢ 
9¢ WASHINGTON 
Ge *Seattle $7 +8¢ 
8¢ *Tacoma $7 +8¢ 
WEST VIRGINIA 
+B¢ Beckley $6 +8¢ 
+10¢ Bluefield $6 +8- 
Charleston $6 +8- 
LB. White Sulphur 
LB. Springs $6 +8- 
+86 WISCONSIN 
+B¢ *Beloit $6 +8¢ 

*Madison $7 +7¢ 
“7 *Milwaukee $6 +8¢ 
Ht Oshkosh $6 +8¢ 
-7é WYOMING 

*Casper $7 +9¢ 

Te *Cheyenne $6 +8 
+7¢ 
. CANADA 
+oe¢ 
8-¢ ALBERTA 
+8¢ Caigary $5 +8. 
+8¢ Edmonton $5 +8. 
+Z¢ BRITISH COLUMBIA 
id Sidney $5.50 +10¢ 
Victoria $5.50 +10¢ 
+Se NOVA SCOTIA 
T 8 Halifax $6.50 +10¢ 
Be ONTARIO 
Be Ansonville $6 +6- 
7¢ Barrie $20.00 day 
Guelph $6 +8¢ 
8 Iroquois Falls $6 +6¢ 
ov Montrock 6 +6¢ 
. New Toronto $6 +8¢ 
Niagara Falls $7.50 +8¢ 
+B¢ Timmins $6 +6¢ 
+B8¢ Toronto $6 +8¢ 
+8¢ Windsor $6 +9 
QUEBEC 
+7¢ Montreal $8 +10¢ 
+7¢ Quebec $8 +10¢ 
FOREIGN 
Foreign rates on request to our Agency & Foreign Office in New York 
Naples 
Padua (Venice) 
Rome 
Turin 


FRANCE—Evropcars 
Cannes 
Nantes 
Nice 
Orly—Orlv 
Airport 
Paris 
Toulon 
GERMANY — Metro 
Driv-Ur-Self 
Frankfurt Main 
Hamburg 


IRELAND—ShannonTrovelitd. 


Dublin 

Limerick 
ITALY—Sadem Lata 

Service (Fiat) 

Florence 

Genoa 

Milan 


SCOTLAND—The S.M.T. Sales 


& Service Ltd. 
Aberdeen 
Carlisle 
Dumfries 
Dundee 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Inverness 
Kirkcaldy 
Musselburgh 
Perth 


SWITZERLAND—Spycher's 
Swiss Ways 
Zurich 
MEXICO— Manvel Elizondo 
Mexico 
City 








World Passenger Traffic Rose 16% in 1953 


As routes and rates settle down, IATA head sees 


administrative “housecleaning” as key to profits. 


By Str Wituiam P. Hivprep 
Director General 
International Air Transport Association 
j pena is a good time of the year to 

survey the annual progress of the 
world air transport industry. We are 
by now receiving the more detailed facts 
and figures which show what the air 
lines attempted during 1953 and how 
well they did at it. 

At the same 
time, when this is 
sue appears, — the 
fares and rates 
agreed upon by the 
69 IATA member 
airlines in the 
Honolulu = Trafhe 
Conterences should 





have come through 


Hildred 


the process of go\ 
ernment approval to become effective 
throughout the world. The annual 
figures indicate that international air 
transport has gone on increasing at a 
steady rate. The results of the Honolulu 
Conterences indicate that the rate struc 
ture itself is becoming steady. 

Let me survey briefly the key de 
velopments of 1953: 

* The number of passengers carried 
was about 52,000,000 and they were 
transported a total of 28,500,000,000 
passenger-miles. This represents a 16 
increase in passenger trafhe over the 
preceding year. 

* Cargo traffic increased at a some 
what le sser rate— by seven per cent, to 
a total of 700,000,000 ton-miles. 

® Mail traffic grew by five per cent, 
to 185,000,000 ton-miles. 

* Other developments of some im 
portance are the indications of much 
greater use ol interline facilities, re 
Hected by the growth of IATA Clear 
ing House turnover to $240,000,000 dur 
ing 1953; and the reduction in the basi 
rate of compensation for a good deal of 
the foreign air mail carried. 

These bare facts, taken together, 
indicate that the principal rate of ex 
pansion in air transport is still in the 
passenger trafhe category and that some 
share of this expansion can be attributed 
to the ever-widening network of inter 
national tourist services, which is by 
now pretty much universal. 


Additional 


also generated by the introduction of 


passenger trafic was 
new equipment and the inauguration of 
several additional routes. 

mention should be 
under new routes of the introduction of 


Some made 
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vears. But no. substantial abrupt 
in costs can De expected. [hey are n 


likely to go up than to go down. 


& 


The unpredictability ot governn 


tiscal policies is settling into somet 


the first scheduled international hel 


copter service in Europe. like a habit; and we are living ur 
This service has enjoyed substantial the shadow of hastily imposed incre 
; ‘yy | 

success in the short period it has been 1 user charges and of taxes which are 
in Operation: while it is not vet self laid upon us when least expected 


supporting, it has generated a large which hang « indefinitely. 


volume of air traffic in cities where air This does not mean that there are 

travel had not been popular before be no new helds to conquer—there z 
cause no convenient direct connections but they are mainly in our own b 
with points on the fixed Wing route net yards. The fact that our present ira 
work were available. work ot routes and rates will rem 

reasonably static for a while indicates 
New Perspective that progress and prosperity dep 

What are the morals that can be upon how s irchingly and_ effectively 
read out ol these facts and hgures? we can look Into the wavy we con 

For one thing, now that the world our present operations. 

wide tourist network has been com In passenger trafic, we must first 

pleted, the task of the international air of all make certain that each class 


lines must be viewed in a different per trafhc—thrst class and tourist—reaches 


spective. As of April 1, round-the-world its OWN Maximum potential. This means 
travel by tourist has been possible at that tourist lust be kept aimed 
substantially cheaper fares—the lowest rectly at the newer, larger market 


offered to our knowledge is $1227.30 which it was designed, and that it must 


from London to London via Sydney, be kept stripped of the special amenities 


or about 4.9¢ per mile. which will inevitably divert first class 


This promising item of news must — loads if uncontrolled. 


be accompanied by a tinge of regret; There vust be renewed effort to 
this is probably the last occasion for sell every available seat and to make 
some years to come when a substantial certain that selling and booking costs 
reduction in airline fares can be offered are kept in hand. 

to the public at one global stroke. The new rate structure for cargo 


} 


This does not imply that such re 





allows a leal Of room tor ex] 


rOOU 


ductions will never again be possible: ment with new breakpoints and spec 

on -the contrary, the introduction of commodity rates, and every possibi ty 
modern and more economical equij which these ope ip must be fully « 
ment, which is continuously taking plored. Air cargo is a field in whict 


place, should enable operating costs t imagination a 


plicatiol ( i transport to Indivic 


be reduced steadily over a period ¢ 





52 Million Passengers Last Year 


The world’s airlines (Russia and Red China ’ carried 52 
passengers in 1953, 16 more than in 1952, acce« 9 S ites compile 
the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Cargo volume, aggregating 700 million ton-miles, was up seven per c 
trom the 1952 level whereas aircratt-miles flow >) crease v | 
following table illustrates the developme: t of air transport scheduled internat 


and domestic services) since 193, 


ANNUAL TRAFFIC FIGURES BY ICAO 


Cargo Mail Average 
Miles Passengers Passenger- Ton- Ton- number of 


Average 
distance 


Flown Carried Miles Miles Miles passengers flown per 
per passenger 
millions aircraft (miles) 

1953 1170 52.0 28,580 700 18 24.5 550 
1952 1059 45.0 24,540 651 17 23.2 547 
1951 976 39.9 21,380 512 160 21.9 536 
1950 890 31.2 16,960 518 14 19.1 544 
1949 836 26.5 14,480 390 128 17.3 546 
1948 789 23.5 12,990 286 114 16.5 552 
1947 708 21.0 11,740 187 88 16.6 559 
1937 165 2.5 880 n.a n.a 5.3 350 
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Preview of America’s 


first jet transport 


[he model photographed above indicates 
how America’s first jet transport will look 
in flight. The lower picture reveals the 
history-making airplane itself, now near- 
ing completion in the Boeing Renton 


It will 


be ready for ground tests by midsummer, 


plant near Seattle, Washington 


and is scheduled to fly this fall. 

Boeing 1S building this prototype jet 
transport to demonstrate the valuable mil- 
itary and commercial service an airplane 
of its size, range and speed can perform. 

A military tanker-transport, for in- 
Stance, would comple ment Americ a’s 


swift jet bombers and fighters, accom 
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panying them on long-range missions 
and refueling them aloft at their own 


choice of speed and altitude. 


Asa luxurious skyliner, the new Boeing 
will carry from 80 to 130 passengers, de- 
pe nding upon the seating arrangeme nts 
chosen by the airlines. It 1S designed to 
fly non-stop from coast to coast, or from 
London to New York, yet serve efficiently 


over shorter routes as well. 


This great new craft will travel the 
smooth upper air around 40,000 feet 
while maintaining a cabin pressure equal 
to 7,000 feet 


vibration, and will cruise in the 550 


It will be virtually free of 


m.p-h. range. It w be able t erate 
from existing airports 
Boeing is investing over $15,0¢ 
4 S 


of its own funds in the project. [his cost 
is Boeing's contribution toward the crea 
tion of an iirplane essential for the secu 
rity and the transportation progress of 


the nation. 


\lthough of entirely new design, this 
pioneer jet has behind it the thousands of 
hours of research and flying that Boeing 
has put into the six-jet B-47 and eight-jet 
B-52 bombers. It is thus the product of 
the world’s most extensive bac keround ol 


experience with | rge, n ulti-jet re it 
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commodities will pay special dividends, 
European experience with | 
copters points another moral: there 
probably other ways as well in wl 
the advantages of air transport for 
sengers and goods can be extended 
off-line points by better connections 
services, and the market of the airlines 


accordingly expanded. 


















Efforts toward greater efficiency | 
and economy within individual c: 
panies have already contributed largely 
to the airlines’ ability to hold their fares 
and rates down in the face of risi g 
costs. They are now more importa 
than ever. While we must continue 
keep our eyes on the bright promise 
of the future, we have got to concentr 
as well on maximum utilization of exist 
ing fleets, on paring of our formidable 
overheads, and on the provision of ser 
ice in the most efhcient manner. 
Technical and mechanical efficiency 
has been a matter of constant preoccupa 
tion, but there are other fields of inter 
nal improvement which so far have only 
been scratched. 
I suspect that there are few air 
lines which cannot profitably pay some 
RITY attention to pruning their own adminis 
SECU trative machinery and which could not 
if pressed, eliminate a good deal of un 
EFFICIENCY IN necessary internal documentation and 
ON cut out motions which have become 
ANY CONDITI ag more habitual than reasonable. 
OF TAKE OFF We have already come upon parts 
: of the airlines’ operations in which ws | 
COMFORT have good reason to believe we are pay 
ing too much for absolute accuracy of 
accounting or for the minutiae of statis 
ECONOMY tical control. And there is a growing 


feeling that the complications of our 
present systems of lares and rates are 
unnecessarily expensive in terms o 
tariffs, accounting, and selling. 
Externally, the airlines’ job is st 

to hammer away at the many obstacles 
which are still put in the way of con 
pletely efficient air service. In the tecl 
nical field, there are still parts of tl 


world where the facilities are inad 


quate to enable the airlines to realiz 
their full traffic potential. 
In most parts of the world, re 


tape remains luxuriant and costly. | 
areas of high traffic density especially 
ground proce lures are an expensi\ 
limiting factor to the maximum utiliz 
tion of aircraft—and to the maximu! 
utilization of air terminals themselve 

Thus, in 1954 and, I suspect, for 


3.1 
some years to come, we are Iiikely 





make more money by cleaning out ou 
j 


ete 
attics, putting our basements in order, 4 
o and Straignte! ing up the back gardet 
They have been neglected in the first b 


ROUTE DE VERRIERES A MEUDON, VILLACOUBLAY - FRANCE flush of pe 





stwar expansion, but it is i 


’ ’ . . i 
BOITE POSTALE N 6 A MEUDON - TEL. OBS. 27-90 these places that we shall probably find 
ot our greatest immediate treasure trove. 
eee 
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MORSE S4B SCOUT 


...buried 3O years in haymow... \ 





Bask in 1916, this Thomas Morse (S4B) Scout was 
F [ | a S A G A | N W | T 4 the best of its breed and it’s still a good airplane 
today thanks to D. B. Woodard of Richland 
Center, Wisconsin, and Champion Spark Plugs. 


C 4 A M e | 0 N S p A r K Pl UJ G S | Woodard, aviation enthusiast and flying service 
. proprietor, discovered the World War I veteran 


buried under tons of hay in a northern Wisconsin 
barn. Time and the elements had taken their toll, 
but Woodard eagerly assumed the eight months 
task of restoration. He says: 


“The 80-hp rotary LeRhone engine was well 
preserved with castor oil, and after overhauling the 
magneto and installing a set of C-26 Champion Spark 
Plugs it is running very smooth. I'd say the plane is 
about as good as ever with a 12,000-foot ceiling 
and a top speed of 100 mph.” 


Yes, proper maintenance works wonders and flying 
men the world over know that Champion Spark 
Plugs are a prime factor in proper maintenance of 
ali aircraft from the smallest private ship to the jets. 
If you haven’t tried Champions —the world’s larg- 
est selling spark plug —you owe it to yourself to 


do so —soon! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


ss GET DEPENDABLE _— 


, CHAMPION 
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The COMET II is due to enter service this year, bringing 


jetliner service to 


Latin 


America, the Pacific, and Australia 


International Challenge: The Mass Market 


Extension of coach services and delivery of larger 


aircraft present opportunities, barring restrictions. 


By Antuony Vanpyk 
71TH THE EXTENSION round 
the world of tourist-class service 


this month and the increasing flow of 
new aircraft deliveries, the international 


air transport industry now has an un 
precedented opportunity to tap the mass 
market. 


fare structures 


travel Provided that present 


can be maintained and 


governments do not turther restrict 


trafic rights, capacity, and frequency, 
the outlook is good for the efhcient 
carrier. 


Efficiency is becoming essential for 
survival due to the increasing competi 
tion resulting from capacity catching up 


with demand and _ the 


entry of more 

carriers on the international air trans 
port scene. 

The recent inauguration of inter 


national operations by Japan Air Lines 
will soon be tollowed by the starting 
Pakistan 


and the revival of Germany's Lufthansa. 


up of International Airlines 


Major expansion Of Operations by such 
carriers as Brazil's VARIG and Spain's 
will 


Iberia also 


increase competition. 
Faced with mounting competition 
some carriers are encouraging — their 


governments to promote greater re 


Where car 


identical 


strictions in aviation policy. 


rier and government are 


particularly easy to restrict trafhe rights, 
frequency, and { g 
Another 


that 


capacily ol oreign alr 


lines. result of increasing com 


petuution = 1s certain carriers ane 


governments are promoting regionalism 
as a solution. 

dominant theme 
IC \QO-convened 


conterence on the 


Regionalism is a 


atthe Strasbourg 


coordination of air 


transport in Europe now In session 


Among the main ideas being discusse: 


are interchange of aircraft and 


routes 


between European carriers. A key pro 


posal is one tor the development ot 


trunk route services within Europe, t 


basis Dy 


be operated on a 
the 


cooperative 


airlines of the various countries 


INTE RRATIONAL 


through which the services would 


Critics of intra I uropean servi 


point to the prevalent low aircraft ut 


zation (about 50 of the 


ircratt on U. S 


average 
: 

dgomestic routes), 
tend to overlook the tremendous eff 


that has bee: ade by European ops 


tors to attract oll-peak passenyvers 
, 
thus improve aircraft utilization. 
Not ony ire coach fares aval 
1] ] ] 
on all Europea routes Dut even ik 
tariffs are ofte ol nany t “ 
} 
travelers ire ( ny il 
ventiona hours. Untortunately 
oft peak Sel ces nave not proved 
unqualified success since the Euro 
has more hxed tra eling Nnabit than 
American c terpart. 
The European is also proving t 
1 = discrin 


equipme nt 1s ce 


ot Convairs. D¢ 





him selective 
accept DC-3 or DC-4 
pressurized equ] 


fransportatiol 


ymment is available. 


The Viscount has attracted a lot 
new business British European A 
ways, not only because it is fast and 





THE TURBO-COMPOUND-POWERED Super Constellation is to be used by the newly founded Pakistan 


International Airlines to fly between Karachi and London as well as to 
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link 


East and West Pakistan 
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il FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
“| disapprot e of what you say, but | will delend to the death your right to say it! 





VOLTAIRE 
Freedom of Speech — the right to « hampion one s politic al views to protest 
acts ol government . lo express new ideas or delend old wavs these he ome 
“crimes” and are hastily silenced wherever fascism or communism 
reigns... and liberty ol thought and conscience is no more 
Consider the liberty which we, in the free nations, enjoy ...to speak out 
against wrongs ...to speak up for what is right! Our Freedom ol Speer h is 


the great keystone of true demecracy. Our Freedom of Speech is worth defending! 








cL CANADAIR 
'@: — AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS — > 
> : 

= LIMITED, 


= 
~~. MONTREAL, CANADA 


A subsidiary of GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION. New York, N.Y. - Washington, D.C 
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‘now sh: 
Sly the Pacific 
as Japan’s 
“personal 
guest”’ 


At last! Real personal attention! Highly- 
trained bilingual hostesses cater to your 
individual comfort. Deluxe passengers en- 
joy complimentary bar service, finest Amer- 


ican and Japanese cuisine, fully-reclining 
lounge chairs. Tourist passengers, too, dis- 
cover what real “hospitality aloft” can mean. 





Advance help and contacts enrich your 
visit in Japan. JAL provides trade data, 
shopping and sightseeing guidance, special 
introductions to hotels, shops, businesses. 
You're truly Japan’s “personal guest.” 


San Francisco-Tokyo via 


JAPAN 
AIR LINES 


DC-6B Pacific Courier 


Deluxe or Tourist, you 
span the Pacific aboard 
Douglas’ powerful DC-6Bs 
...piloted by million-miler 
American captains. And 
you travel JAL’s clear- 
weather “holiday” route 
to Tokyo via romantic 


Honolulu! 





For full information — colorful folders, 
schedules, fares, tours, etc.—see your 
travel agent or write Japan Air Lines: 
¢ 11 West 42nd St., New York—CH 4-0660 
e 45 Grant, San Francisco —YU 2-6677 


« 
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THE DC-6B is the “flag” aircraft of SAS, which has a larger 
fleet of DC-6/6B equipment than any other carrier outside the U. S 


most vibrationless, but also because it is 
the first four-engine pressurized aircraft 
operated by that carrier. 

BEA’s successful launching of the 
Viscount (20 will be flying BEA routes 
this summer) much to the 
corporation's stature, but it has been 


has added 


costly and represents one of the reasons 
why the carrier is the only major com 
ponent of the European air transport 
industry still operating heavily in the 


red. 

Despite its financial troubles, Euro 
pean observers believe that there is 
nothing inherently wrong with BEA. 


There is no truth in rumors that the 
British government is considering merg 
ing BEA with BOAC. 

BOAC, the senior corporation, is 
at the moment in a delicate position 
equipment-wise, having put a big stake 
i without, as 


in the turbine 


others have done, placing parallel orders 


transport 


for advanced piston-engine models. 


Pending deliveries of its Comet 
II’s, Comet III’s and Britannias, the 
mainstay of the BOAC fleet for some 


time will continue to be its 22 Canadair 


Constellations, and 10 
Stratocruisers, now that the six Comet 
I’s are grounded again. With many im 
ponderables about the turbine transports 
already delivered and on order, BOAC 


Argonauts, 11 


is understandably reluctant to commit 
itself beyond the Comet III, but seems 
interested in the big 
next 


to be seriously 
Vickers 1000 which is due to fly 
year. 

BOAC’s future planning may also 
be affected by the trend of 
shipping companies to buy into the in 
dependents. Hitherto, these carriers have 
mainly operated routes and equipment 
not wanted by BEA BOAC, but 
the availability of the shipping com- 
panies’ capital and influence may soon 


recent 


and 


change this situation. 
Among the rising stars in the in 
dependents’ firmament, mention should 


(backed by | 
and §S 


be made of Airwork 
ness-Withy). Britavi 


(P&O), 


i-Aquila 
} 


nd Hunting (Cla 


ver City 
In France most of the independents 


are already backed by 


} ay vel 


shipping co 


established on routes 


panies and are Well 
between France and the French Union 
paralleling those of Air France, a 


though the French 


government still has 
not laid down 
them. The tact 


now 


a long-term policy for 
] 
that all the major cor 


panies are modert 


operating 
equipment (including Comets and D¢ 
6B's) they 


a stature and _ stability 


shows that have achieved 
unmatched by 


independents elsewhere in the world. 

Air 
carrier, rightfully 
ates the world’s most modern fleet (i: 


the French national 


claims that it 


France, 
oper 
cluding Comets, Super Constellations 
but the simultaneous 
American and Brit 
a heavy burden on 


m 
staft, 


and Viscounts) 


integration of new 
ish types has placed 
the shoulders of the engineering 
By imaginative use of the various mod 
els and with the help of an adroit 
planning staff, the airline is setting the 


pace on many of the world’s routes. 


Air 
erating between New York and Mexico 
City Fifth Freedom rights 
exemplifies the traditional skill of the 


, 
held 


France’s achievement in of 


with full 
I 
French in the diplomatic 

In the present state of bargaining 
for routes and trafhc rights, airlines of 
with little to offer 
badly. Thus KLM and 


} 


foreign car 
SAS 


maintaining 


nations 
riers fare 
are having a « 


ificult time 


some of their routes and trafh 
The 
completed _ its 
has the most modern fleet of 


pre sent 
I Jute h 


re-equipment 


rights. airline has almost 


prograt 
and now 
(including Super 
>-6B’s, 


American aircraft 
Constellations, D¢ 
34()’s) 

SAS 
interest with its plans to operate “polar 


and Convair 


anywhere in the world. 


has attracted considerab! 


routes, and the forthcoming inaugura 
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The DOVE 


the ideal small executive aircraft 





Standard executive arrangement 
seats four in luxury. Folding 
full-width table. 











For the executive an airliner in miniature 
roit : 
Efficient, economical, elegant. 
the : 
Two de Havilland Gipsy Queen Mk. 2 engines of 380 
b.h.p., driving de Havilland constant-speed feathering pro 
op- t d t 5 t 
“hall pellers. 
hts Range 1,500 statute miles at economical cruising speed, F. 
the making 1,000-mile stages a practical operation. acing pairs of adjustable armchairs 
& *s = 4 are quickly convertible into softly 
More than 400 in use in Britain, U.S.A. and 40 other aphotstered couches. 
ng countries, a 
OL 
ar Distributing and servicing organisations throughout the 
AS tree world. 
ng 
fic ] 
~! DE HAVILLAND 
um : 
of of Hatfield, England. 
~ 
er 
air Factory-scale overhaul, servicing and spare- de Havilland representative in U.S.A 
Parts facilities are available in U.S.A. for Linden Airport, New Jersey. 
the Dove airframe, engines and prepellers. Telephone : Linden 3-3530. 
ve Telegrams : Havilland, Linden, N.J. 
r ' ; : , 
é Factories in England, North America and Australia. Two additional seats are located 
Distributing and servicing organisation throughout the free world. forward. One is particularly suitable 
N for a secretary. 
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The original “AN” 
line...and still 
the hest/ 





“AN” (Air Force-Navy) Connectors 
were pioneered by Cannon and the 
armed services in the interests of stand- 
ardization, efficiency and economy, 
Since the first “AN” specification ap- 
peared in 1939, Cannon Electric has 
continued to work closely with all 
branches of the service, improving and 
expanding the “AN” Series to meet the 
ever-increasing demands placed upon 
them by technical advances in all engi- 
neering fields. Today, there is an “AN” 
Series Connector to meet the needs of 
practically every environmental condi- 
tion. Designed, tooled, and manufac- 
tured in one plant by technicians and 
artisans of long experience. You'll find 
Cannon “AN” Connectors... 


Lightweight / Uniform in Quality / Polar- 
ized for Safety / Positive in Contact / Split 
or Solid Shells / New High-Quality Finish 
/ Threaded Coupling Nut Safety Locked 
Shock Resisting / Rapid and Easy Discon- 
nect / Maintenance and Inspection Easy / 
Fully Warranted 


Cannon Plugs are made only 
by Cannon Electric 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 148-PAGE CANNON 


“AN” CONNECTOR BULLETIN... TODAY 


Contains application, classification, insert 
arrangements available, ‘‘how to select’’, 
all technical details of the ‘‘AN"’ line. Get 
yours NOW! 


Refer to Dept. 404 


amon] EAEerRe 






THE CANNON “AN” 
LINE HAS UNIVERSAL USE 


Ny 


EW 
AN3106E PLUG 


FIRE WALL 
AN3108K PLUG 
STEEL SHELL 


HERMETICALLY 
SEALED 

GS02 RECEPTACLE 
STEEL SHELL 


AN3057A CLAMP 









CANNON 
Since 1915 Waa 


CANNON ELECTRIC CO., 3209 Humboldt St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Factories in Los Angeles; East Haven; Toronto, Canada; London, 
England. Representatives and distributors in all principal cities. 
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AN3106B PLUG 


AN3102A RECEPTACLE 











The popular 
line of Cannon 
“AN” Connec- 
tor Assemblies 
will be available 
soon from local 
stock at Cannon 
distributors in 
all principal 
trading areas, 
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Mea 4 SAS is SLTR i ‘ 
its position as a result of the Norwe 
yovernments refusal tl renew 
cense ot the Braathens SAFE. ser 
which parallels the SAS route 


Scandinavia to the Far East. 


Space does not permit more 
passing reterence to the activitic 
some of the other European carr 
) , 
SABENA is. getting consider 


recognition for pioneering internat 


passenger helicopter service in Europe 
Swissair has completed the modert 


tion of its Meet, which Is now hea 


6B's 


Spain s Iberia is 


, : 
by six [D and seven Con 


ibout to take deli 


ot Super Cx 


stellations ind start ser 
to the | S.. Portugal's TAI 
recently ordered this type of equipn 
The two It \litalia 
| \l now have a usetul fleet or \ 
vairs and DC-6 6B aircraft 


while 


irimmes 


SCTVICeS, 


German Question 
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inotner once powertu natiot 
ready back | tne uirline business. | 
\ir Lines is already flving to the LU. § 
and soon will xtend its operat 
Europe and South America. JAL’s 
trv on the ternational scene Was 


lowed in two months by the 
ot Philippine Aur 


ions and the 


suspe msic 
Lines’ long-haul 
national operat transtor 


tion ot that carrier into a regional 


dgomestic operator. 


Other Asian 


l 


countries are also mak 


ing news on the air transport scene 
The nationalization ot the Indian 
lines has been accomplished, and 
India International is now taking 


, " 
livery ot Super Constellations and 


soon get Cx et equipment. It is | 
ning to expand its operations tl I< 
ind possibly to the U. §S 
Shou tne itter project « 

ized » oule ec Im a stre 
“SES i — 
bargaining osilie garding neg 
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“CARAVELLE 


TWIN JET, MEDIUM RANGE AIRLINER 





WA Wl Davia 


Monager of Aircraft Engineering UNITED AIRLINES states 


“ The jet engines location must be such that : 

— the digestion of unpalatable morsels be impossible ; 

— in the event of wheels up landing the ignition of spilled fuel 
be prevented ; 

— the exhoust jet and the shock waves emerging from it not 
be directed to the body in proximity of passengers cabine”’. 


* CARAVELLE” 


MEETS THE ABOVE THREE REQUIREMENTS 
JUST AS ALL THOSE OF THE OPERATORS 











SOCIETES NATIONALES DE CONSTRUCTIONS AERONAUTIQUES 
ou SUD-EST ov SUD-OQUEST 


6, AVENUE MARCEAU - 8° PARIS 105, AV. RAYMOND-POINCARE - 16° 
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FLY 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


with arcOMN 


EQUIPMENT 


ARC Type 15D VOR Receiving 
Equipment is four pounds lighter 
and has one less major unit than 
previous models. It fills the vital 
need for static-free communica- 
tion and navigation facilities, and 
is ideal for dual omni installations 
on aircraft where simultaneous 
reception from two stations is a 
requisite, and where weight and 
space must be conserved. 


With the 15D you can fly any 
track on the omni ranges, obtain 
a precise “fix” on two or more 
omni stations, make runway 
localizer approach, and receive 
weather and other voice signals 
on the same frequency that local- 
izer or range signals are being 
received. 


Receiver is tunable, covering en- 
tire band allocated to above serv- 
ices (108-135 MC). 


The 15D equipment is sold and 
installed by ARC dealers, who 
will be pleased to quote you on a 
single or dual installation in your 
aircraft. The price of each 15D 
is $1,823.00 f.0.b. Boonton, N. J., 
plus installation charges. Write 
for technical bulletin and name 
of your nearest ARC dealer. 


Dependable Airborne 
Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 


THE VICKERS VISCOUNT is now in quantity 


production. Some 30 of the 91 on 


order have been delivered. TCA will start taking delivery on its 15 in the late summer 


replace that denounced by India. 

India’s neighbor Pakistan has be- 
come owner of a long-haul international 
airline, Pakistan International Airlines, 
which, with Super Constellations, is 
about to start a Karachi-Damascus-Lon 
don service. Thai Airways, too, is get 
ting into the big time as a result of an 
order for Super Constellations. Indica 
tions are that Garuda Indonesian Air 
ways will soon become more than a 
regional operator and in loosening its 
ties with KLM will start service to 
Europe. 

Australia, one 
airminded nations, 
eral changes. The government has de 
cided on a policy of limited competi- 
tion between the two chief domestic 
operators—Australian National Airways 
Trans-Australian <Airlines—and 


of the world’s most 


is the scene of sev- 


and 


FRANCE’S HUREL-DUBOIS HD 32 is 


Air France has ordered 24 to replace 


assured for the 
hesitat 


thus the future seems 
former, which a 


ing as to whether it should continue in 


year ago was 
business. 

In the meantime ANA has bought 
and has ordered DC 
Viscounts 


DC-4 equipment 
6B’s to with the 
that TAA will start to receive in a few 


compete 


weeks, 

The biggest changes in Australian 
involved the 
sritish 


air transport, however, 
carriers. 
Airlines, owned 
Zealand, and 


out of 


international 


nation’s 
Commonwe 
by the Australian, 
a oe 
business. The service it operated across 
the Pacific to North America has been 
taken over by Qantas Empire Airways. 
The BCPA DC-6’s are being turned 
over to Tasman Empire Airways (now 
ewned: 50-50 by the Australian and New 


Pac inc 
New 


governments, has gone 


going into quantity production § shortly 


its DC-3’s in French overseas territories 
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THE AIR-SCOOTER 


COVERS A WIDE FIELD OF BOTH CIVIL 





AND MILITARY APPLICATIONS 


CHEAPER TO BUY AND TO OPERATE THAN ANY 
OTHER TYPE OF HELICOPTER NOW IN PRODUCTION 
THE DJINN IS PARTICULARLY WELL SUITED TO eee 
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bcreTE 1 NATIONALE DE Resstageiendhclerinchaeclatetndte  AERONAUTIQUES DU SUD OUEST 
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Executive 
Aircratt 


converted from our 
DC-3's to your 
specifications 


in 60 days 


These DC-3’s are in our hangars 
now ... ready for your inspection. 
You don’t have to waste weeks 
searching for a sound basic 


aircraft. 


Our experienced craftsmen are ready 
to start your job almost 
immediately — ready to produce 
luxuriously styled, efficient interiors 
designed to your own specific 
needs. Map tables . . . typewriter 
tables ... racks ... lounges... 
galley ... mame your requirements, 
normally we can deliver your 


completed plane in 60 days or less. 


An entire division of TEMCO is 
devoted to conversions so that you 
can get the skill and economies 
of large scale specialization. 


For complete details write to: 


£r £3 
OS —1(0)F = x 26, 4 
| ee u Y 8 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| DALLAS, TEXAS 
| P.O. BOX 6191-—DEPT. TG 
iene ass tie des encine nes etme ig eamemanll 








Zealand governments). 

Qantas is now one of the we 
most important airlines, with 
stretching — tr London eastwar 
Vancouver and with a Heet soon 


clude eight Super ¢ onstellations 
three Comet II's. The latter are 
originally ordered by BCPA _ but 
rot be operated across the Pacit 
the detunct irrier planned. 
First trans-Pacihe jet servic 
likely to be inaugurated in less th 
vear by Canadian Pacific Airlines, wl 
has re-asserted 1s taith in the de H 


land jetliner by ordering the Comet 


| > 


With a fleet headed by DC-6B 
Convair 240 aircratt, CPA 1s now u 
excellent competilive position. Its 
service to Latu America (Vancot 
Mexico City-Lima) is slated to be 
tended to Brazi shortly. 


Fleet Modernization 

Canada’s senior carrier, Tr 
Canada Air Lines, has just started 
Heet modernization program invol 
the inauguration ot Super Constellat 
service on the Atlantic run next m« 
and domestically in the tall, and 
livery of the first of 15 Viscounts 
the end of the summer. TCA rece 
introduced lomestic oacl sel 


started operations to Mexico City, 


inaugurated operations with Bristol 
Freighter a 
In La America ways and 
ire gradualty eing found to 
carriers to acquire modern equipn 
Lack of foreign currency 1s 
postponing completion of arrangem« 
tor \erol! is \rgentinas to re-eq 
with six DC-7’s and 15 Convair 34 


airlines have 


but several Braziliar 
ceeded in financing the purchase 


Convair 340 equipment. VARIG 


ordered Super Constellations to st 


ian service to New Y« 


SS to receive 


the first Bra 
Panair do Brasil expec 
Comet II's by the end of the year 
Start jetlin r service to | urope. 
Nearer the U. Des Comp 
Cubana de Aviacion has ordered Su 
Constellations for its service to Eur 
and its projected route to New Yor! 


Army to Test ‘Skylark’ 


The U.S Army has decided 
award a flight test contract to Rob 
son Development Corp. of St. Chat 
Mo.. to cover flight testing of its “S 
lark” lightplane AMERICAN AVIA 
March 1) Designed by James 
Robertson, the “Skylark.” or SR: 
has a nigi It wing design featul 
double slotte ! laps and shroud ext 
sions which has generated Army int 
est. The plane grossing 6250 pou! 
cruises at er 150 miles per hour 


will fly at speeds down to 25 mph. 
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LUXURIOUS NEW 
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lavil - 

avi THIS SPRING... 
a FAMOUS 

u - '“TURBO-PROP’’ 

1 its THIS FALL... 








“| MAKE (954 A MEMORABLE YEAR FOR 


can TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


l 

st | IN MAY, new SUPER Constellations wit 
rents These magnificent new aircraft represent another ¥ Curtiss-Wright radial-compound eng 
q! , :; | egular TCA s-Atlantic flight 
40's, | big advance in a continuing development which | Seater OVTEE @ leccusious fiest Chew 

: has won for TCA a proud position among the great | m0 tortable Tourist ¢ 

( By Sep | eV ll al fivin 
° ° | ‘4 

has airlines of the world. | Class ser cross Canada. Later in tl 
wae > . , = I wv tar irb prop Viscour 
any In 16 short vears, Canada’s airline has expanded | wiedtobesia.7 Be Se 

° ° ] ] 
its routes from 122 miles to more than 19,000... U.S. and Canadian a 
ir | lan intercity route t rst “turbo-proy 
has steadily added to its fleet and its flights . . . is ; irliners in scheduled use in North Ameri 

es now providing more than a million passengers | COMBINED with TCA’s proved, dependal 
lu ; DC-3’'s and “North Stars” they will constit 
rope every year with modern, dependable air travel. | ba fleets of 
rk | i { por \ 
» @ ' 
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_ TRANS- 
# sf 
X-1 ro mance, Reema AnD We cannesnn \. Senso Ane Toe Cammntan «| NA DA 
ring 
Serving Canadians from coast to coast... 
important U.S. cities Britain and Europe... Mexico AIR ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean LINES GREAT AIRLINES 
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PAN AMERICAN ANNOUNCES 
THE FIRST ROUND-THE-WORLD 





TOURIST SERVICE-*1348 
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Now The Rainbow has no end! 
Pan American’s famous Clipper* 
Tourist Service now spans the 
skies between the U.S.A., Scan- 
dinavia, Europe, the Middle 
East, India, Orient, Hawaii, 
Africa and Latin America. 
Economy all the way ‘round. 
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THE PROMISE MADE 





In 1943 ... “Air transport has 
the choice—the very clear choice 
of becoming a luxury service to 
carry the well-to-do at high prices 
—or to carry the average man at 
what he can afford to pay. Pan 
Am has chosen the latter course.” 
Juan Trippe, May 19, 1943 
President, 
Pan American World Airways 


In 1948 (when Pan American's 
first-class, round-the-world service 
had been in operation for over a 
year)... “The job has only been 
started. Pan American will not 
have discharged its responsibility 
until we can make it possible for 
the average American to go at a 
price he can afford.” 
Juan Trippe, Dec. 15, 1948 
President, 
Pan American World Airways 














SERVICE 


These new direct RAINBOW services 
complete Pan American's 
world-wide, tourist-fare network! 


U.S.A.— CALCUTTA, TOKYO 
NEW YORK—RIVIERA, SPAIN 
NEW YORK— AFRICA, LISBON 
U.S.A.— GLASGOW 

U.S.A.— SCANDINAVIA 
U.S.A.—BERLIN, HAMBURG 
CHICAGO, DETROIT—LONDON 


You get all these advantages on The Rainbow: 
@ Economy all the way . . . you get the benefit 
of low Rainbow fares to every continent. 

e Same aircraft as used on first-class service: 
“Super-6" Clippers and double-decked 
“Strato” Clippers. 

e@ Pressurized cabins: soft reclining seats. 


Delicious complimentary meals—and bar 

service available on most routes. 

e Same experienced flight crews, courteous 
attendants. 

e You're with the pioneer and leader in air- 

tourist service! 

Call your Travel Agent or Pan American 

office. 411 offices around the world. 


®Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Faw AMERICAN —=*= 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Selected International Traffic Figures 
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Aer Lingus 1952 94,187 65,637 69.0% 289,364 10,995 741 764 1.464 249 64.0 3.82 
Ireland) 1953 94,927 66,545 70.0% 294,516 11,340 4,926 1,036 1,565 266 ©: 6 5.0% 3,824 
Aero O/¥ 1952 45,289 28.118 62.1% 111,523 4.837 65 114 277 86 633 248 
Finland 1953 71,571 43,699 61.2% 166,931 7,946 646 244 306 117 59.9% 1,475 
Aerovias Brasil 1952 212,948 107,190 50.3% 222,694 23,329 7,15: 4,486 186 239 «55.3 7,232 
1953 197,852 115,049 558.1% 232,862 19,983 10,136 6,085 181 246 «=» 69.9% 7,372 
Air France — 1952 1,363,080 905.351 66.0% 1,036,230 194,340 40,559 31,951 9,141 12,977 71.0 612 
1953 1,621,336 1,043,791 65.0% 1,299,494 219,864 39,675 30,154 9,747 13,169 68.0 35,278 
r-India International 1952 104,167 65,011 61.0% 20,409 16,081 555 1,931 240 1,131 61.0 2,633 
1953 128,645 75,892 59.0% 26,721 18,262 849 2.446 237 1,091 61.0% 2,957 
Air Vietnam 1952 86,961 n.a 410% 111,225 8.251 7,57 3.285 738 440 76.0 2,197 
1953 99,921 na. 42.0% 115,501 8,720 8,425 3,492 769 457 75.0% 2,421 
Australian Nat'l Airways 1952 408,535 252,250 61.7% 609,994 60,972 34,822 14,964 629 317 67.3 14,993 
1953 378,631 239,035 63.1% 583,891 60,501 39,012 7,278 995 539 70.0% 14,248 
Aviacion y Comercio 1952 43,548 30,299 696% 133969 4434 576 138 31 n.a 55.9 765 
Spain) 1953 51,845 34,886 67.2% 168,352 6,103 868 174 44 n.a 57.1% 911 
Avianca <i 1952 333,917 220,870 66.0 849,610 63,622 86,669 23.451 2,014 881 72.0 9,193 
Colombia) 1953 401,200 258,986 65.0% 929,829 68,586 86,189 23,478 2,200 963 73.0% 10,107 
British Commonwealth 1952 99,056 62,742 63.3% 15,752 14,492 sna 449 n.a 443. °«#524 2,468 
Pacific (Australia/N.Z./U.K.) 1953 98,596 55,258 56.0% 13,316 14,023 n.a 636 n.a 49.7% 2,459 
British European Airways 1952 552,404 356,760 64.6% — 1,337,941 66,577 14,107 5,130 6,432 2,55 62.9 23,731 
1953 694,325 461,618 66.5% 1,629,556 80,905 14,863 5,538 6,386 2,558 64.3% 24,221 
CAT Civil Air Transport 1952 33,637 19,180 57.0° 62,931 16432 °#na 12,615 na. 53 87.3 4.530 
Formosa 1953 68,085 19,954 73.3% 120,022 16,621 n.a 9,090 n.a 99 84.8% 4,792 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines 1952 ~ 183,320 94,940 518% 189,755 17,863 2,791 1,393 1.073 598. 52.4% 5.753 
1953 237,088 117,821 50.0% 218,886 30,901 3,470 1,838 1,253 715 46.4% 7,212 
1952 72,321 45,124 624 94,216 8,546 775. 506 388 308 604 3.410 
1953 85,139 55,036 64.6% 108,783 9,803 896 76 439 322: 62.8% 3,768 
1952 100,406 60,984 60.7 21,904 13,792 845 1,729 108 348 65.4 2.1% 
1953 123,519 76,780 62.2% 28,801 16,805 992 2,391 121 3 64.9% 2,745 
Ethiopian Airlines 1952 n.a "17,765 na 40,806 na 36¢ 1,115 ~ 22 22 65.9 1,587 
1953 n.a. 18,869 n.a. 58,603 n.a 5,179 1,454 35 34 61.4% 1,945 
Garuda Indonesian Airways 1952 142,600 88,660 62.2% 286,000 18,632  8,6% 3,432 2,244 1,230 70.7 6,014 
1953 155,000 96,100 62.0% 300,000 20,002 9,680 3,815 1,906 1,304 69.8% 6,572 
Hong Kong Airways 1952. 5,237 2,788 50.1% ~ 5,070 817 232 ° #«3127 20 li 56.1 194 
1953 5,456 3,421 62.7% 6,220 938 282 155 22 12 60.0% 170 
Iberia (Spain) 1952 "192,408 151,155 785 401,413 25,360 1,031 “ax 545 328 03 6,285 
1953 232,226 176,213 75.8% 468,055 27,997 1,047 504 569 34300 74.1% 7,134 
Japan Air Lines 1952 55.747 42,895 76.9 102,883 n.a. 184 “90 247 83 n.a na 
1953 118,970 83,933 70.5% 211,501 n.a 757 246 663 166 n.a n.a 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 1952 1,088,146 712,180 65.4% 517,075 164,957 15,784 25,263 2,175 5,313 66.0 27,687 
1953 1,257,710 823,817 65.5% 599,650 189,254 16,488 20,383 2,415 5,429 €4.5% 30,227 
Lineas Aereas Costarricenses 1952 35,556 16,912 47.5 91,856 6.044 6,265 527 152 na 51.5 1,283 
Costa Rica 1953 41,836 20,247 48.0% 120,466 6,305 8,992 2,139 199 n.a 61.2% 1,684 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 1952 n.a 15,149 45.1 75.087 °° °#4na 2.612 31 : 79.2 1,861 
Bolivia) 1953 na 17,725 551.2% 89,099 n.a 4,134 42 2 = 80.3% 2,365 
Loftleidir, Icelandic Airlines 1952 15,428 4,782 314 2,599 n.a 01 319 7 18 na na 
1953 23,124 13,666 59.0% 5,087 2.417 91 220 20 33 68.0% 420 
Malayan Airways 1952 47,275 32,26 69.9% 138,372 5,754 2,495 692 53 156 71.0 2.460 
1953 47,816 28,511 63.7% 108,538 6,108 3,133 915 475 158 = 64.0% 2,562 
New Zealand Nat'l Airways 1952 100,684 80 ,58€ 80.0% 305,155 12,672 261 958 5 191 10.8 4,902 
Corp 1953 116,824 90,501 17.5% 360,434 14,950 4,521 1,346 558 195 69.2% 5,507 
Panair do Brasil 1952 337,219 212,519 63.0% 322,835 45.248 82! 222 901 610 55.9 10,427 
1953 360,632 216,506 60.0% 355,745 46,766 4,615 3,715 386 1,542 56.2% 11,068 
Philippine Air Lines 1952 265,956 132,583 50.0 "253,015 26.766 974 5.209 73 652 74.1 7,829 
1953 306,580 141,495 46.2% 261,509 31,536 5,888 4,702 526 72 «| 64.8% 8,668 
Qantas Empire Airways 1952 298,728 184,924 619 88,702 53,801 997 669 x 5.33 61.4 ), 263 
Australia) 1953 335,210 206,936 61.7% 102,694 56,275 5,006 7,335 1,053 5,973 64.1% 9,514 
Sabena Belgian Airlines 1952 28,375 233,823 54.4° 277,028 53,815 0.07 2,128 2,161 72.8 13,171 
1953 587,635 318,732 54.2% 375,185 71,579 13,154 406 2,561 70.2 15,657 
South African Airways 1952 329,635 67.0 179,668 43,331 74 284 952 562 99 
1953 388,066 65.0 205,256 52,022 999 1,473 3,423 54.8% 9,589 
Swissa : 1952 213,067 65.1% 292,341 26,137 4,25: 345 92€ 1,098 70.0 6,439 
1953 325,227 205,691 63.2% 425,309 37,798 5,477 3,157 696 1528 69.4% 8,159 
T Airways Co. _ 1952 ~ 41,229 16,791 40.7% 36,829 4,96 22 509 188 1% 42.7 1,580 
1953 54,859 19,347 35.3% 7,940 5.960 1,084 965 207 185 47.1% 1,644 
Trans-Canada Air Line 1952 880,061 652,436 740% 1,112,981 132,86 61 6,98 na 4,84 58.0 0,172 
1953 1,077,442 757,085 70.0% 1,300,968 148,728 9,021 7,842 n.a 5,374 60.00% 27,364 
Union Aeromaritime de 1952 ~ 105,400 80,390 75.0% 36,033 19,180 5,710 6,024 55 40 724 3,593 
Transport (France 1953 136,400 91,982 67.0% 66,018 24,660 6,287 6,243 229 502 66.0% 5,081 
VARIG (Brazil) 1952 "168,267 74,741 444% 270,331 3,27 11,35 5,05 131 4413.3 5,658 
1953 234,662 96,209 41.0% 328,102 16,724 8,222 142 53 76.6% 7,215 
* Figures are in thousands 
‘4 ure é an Aviat uTve 


Figures include scheduled 
1 
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& non-scheduled 
953 figures from January through November 
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Engineers mount cameras On California desert, rocket Desert craters fade away as Here, another wing desg Par 
and X-wing on supersonic begins flight reaching 3 camera records speed effect flaps violently from the pra cam 
rocket to test new design. times the speed of sound. on new experimental wing. sure of the superson 


Lockheed Scientists Shape the Forms m 


Lockheed’s Expanding Science Center Improves Today’s Planes and Develops New Designs b ED 


: 

' 

FIRST IN THE NATION'S ALL-WEATHER DEFENSE. Lockheed F-94 Starfires are jet interceptors loaded with electronics for almost autom, ¢; 
flight. Starfires protect vital U.’S. cities, even in darkness or bad weather. For 8 years, Lockheed has built more jets than any other manufactuq " 
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LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 





- Missiles Era 


Me Lockheed’s rapidly-expanding 





ee 






Missile Systems Division is now 







* probing into new, unexplored 
fields of electronics and pilot- 


less aircraft. integrating 10 






vears of scientific research into 














SCIENCE CEN- practical application for a top- 
TER — Future 
forms of tlight 


are studied here 











secret project of vital impor- 
tance tothe U.S. This new Mis- 


sile Systems Division is adding 











scientific personnel daily, 






new Engineer ng speeding the conquest ot auto- 
and Science 
matic flight through space. 






FIRST! FLYING RADAR 
STATION. Lockheed Su- 
per Constellations, with 
radar humps, provide 
Navy and U.S.A.F. with 


new concept of defense 








—a new method of de- 





tecting an enemy hours 





in advance through ap- 





plied electronics. 









FIRST! ELECTRONIC SUB PA- 







TROL—Advanced models ot 
Lockheed P2V Neptune Bombers 
give U.S. Navy iong-range sub 
patrol witl destructive powel 





and advanced sonic devices. 




















tae ed 





ving desg Parachuted to earth, rocket 

om the pre camera is recovered with 

SONIC SP ¥ film data vital for the future. TOMORROW'S MET- 
Acs. Planes 10 to 25 
years trom now, cur- 
rently under study by 
Lockheed, will require 
new materials to with- 


e stand tri-sonic speeds, 
Here. Lockheed sclen- 
tist checks X-ray film of 





new metal, 


signs Era of Automatic Flight 


Fabove film strips take you behind the 
sto show Lockheed scientists test- 


ew wing designs for future aircraft COMING SOON —Look 
autom®, times faster than today’s. This is for other dramatic neu 


1ufactuy Lockheed models soon, 


neluding \F-104 Day 


s expanding Science Center. Scien- © 


‘sample of advanced research at Lock- 


- uperiority Fighter. 
engineers work with nuclear energy, 





less aircraft. electronics systems, new 


tls for the era of automatic flight. 


ockheed discoveries in pure science 
matched by Lockheed progress in 
lied science. Lockheed’s science of de- 0c ee 


has produced a radar-laden team of 












ecting military aircraft—flying radar California Division—Burbank, California 








ms, almost automatic interceptors, Georgia Division—Marietta, Georgia 
Submarine patrol bombers. Skill in Missile Systems Division—Van Nuys, Califor 

, nce of production enables Lockheed to Lockheed Aircraft Service—Burbank, California 
tuce 12 different models simultane- Lockheed Air Terminal—Burbank, Caliyorma 


Y—and all models are on schedule! 
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LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 








you Can (|Over 500,000 Flew N. Atlantic in '53 


Traffic up 17.6%, with 11 U.S. and European car- 
riers participating; U.S. share of total reaches 45.3%. 


DEPEND 
ON 
ZEP 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 


All lines of oxygen equipment supplied by Zep Aero 
are the latest approved types of all-new products. 
The equipment is available for use by airframe 
manufacturers and executive aircraft owners. 


Py 


CYLINDERS 
High & Low Pressure G-1, 
D-2, A-6, J-1 & Portables 





REGULATORS 
Demand & Positive Pres- 
ure Types A-12A & A-14 





REGULATORS 
ontinuous Flow High 
Low Pressure Types — 
AN 6010-1A & A-2000 


ke 


CHECK & LINE VALVES 


High and Low Pressures 


BREATHING HOSE 
ASSEMBLIES 
AN 6003 Series & Radio- 


ANTI-G DISCONNECT 


ANTI-G SUITS AND 
LIFE VESTS 





PORTABLE AND FIXED 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
INSTALLATIONS 


ANTI-G VALVES 
No. AN 6538-1 Type M-4 
ond M-8 





Government approved source for overhauling and 
servicing of military aircraft oxygen equipment. 


Complete Oxygen Equipment 
Catalog Available on Request 


CAA Approved Oxygen Repair Station 4073 


r 


ikP 


109-116 Sheldon Street, El Segundo, Calif. 
ORegon 8-1161 
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A TOTAL of 506,601 first-class and 
tourist passengers traveled both 
ways across the Atlantic in 1953  be- 
tween the U.S., Canada and Europe on 
the regular schedules of the 11 U.S. and 
European airlines, a 17.6°% gain 
the 430,585 of 1952. 


Eric BRAMLEY 


over 


This compared with an increase in 
over 1951 of 30.9 with 1952 


being the year in which traffic got its 


1952 


first big boost from tourist service 
(started May 1, 1952). 
Charters Not Included 
(The 1953 totals are for the 


calendar year. They are compared with 
1952 figures for the 52 weeks from De 
cember 30, 1951, to December 27, 1952 
Traffic totals, unless otherwise specified, 
are for regular schedules only and do 
not include charter passengers.) 


The two U.S. lines—Pan American 


World Airways and TWA—carried 
45.3°., of the total passengers last year 
and flew 44 of the seats, compared 
with 48°° of passengers and 47.5°,, of 


seats in 1952. 

Counting only the flights operating 
to and from the U.S. (excluding trips 
of BOAC, KLM, 
which originated or 
Canada), the U.S. 
of the passengers in 49,5 


and Trans-Canada 


terminated in 
51.5 


lines hauled 


of the seats. 


First Time Separated 


Last year marked the first time that 
trafhic 
statistical 


U.S. and Canadian have been 


separated 
comparison with 1952, therefore, is not 


tor purposes; a 


possible. 
} 


Including both U.S. and Canad 
trips, the 1953 figures show 


* Airline passenger 
58.6°, of the total carried on 


lan 


travel 
Atlant 
steamships (all classes). In this com 
the figure 

“noe 95? 
passengers. In 1952, 


of steamship; in 1951, 47.7 


was 


parison, airline includes 


air Was 


charter 
52.8 


* Total of 63.3% of passengers 
rode tourist flights; 61.8°, of available 
tourist. Eastbound, 62.7 
rode and 61.9°% of 
tourist. Westbound figures were 63.7 


and 61.7 


seats were 


tourist seats were 


, respectively. 


® More than three-quarters of a 


million seats (first class and tourist) 
were available last year, an increase of 
25.6 over 1952. There was a reduc- 
tion of 17.5 in first class seats. Of 
the 298,452 first class seats, 62.3 were 
occupied. Tourist load factor was 
66.3 (of 483,266 seats). Of total of 
791,718 seats, 64.8°% were used (against 
69.) of 622,399 in 1952.) 

® Cargo increased 8.3°, from 9014.4 
tons in 1952 to 9764.5 tons last vear. 


European lines plus TCA hauled 62. 


of it, against U.S. lines’ 37.4°%. In 1952 
the division was 61.6°, against 38.4 
in favor of the foreign carriers. Lead 
ing cargo carrier, including both US, 
and Canada, was KLM, with 2266. 
tons. KLM operated 259 all-ca g 
flights, almost as many as PAA 


I'WA combined (263). Tonnage totals 
include traffic carried on both passer 


and cargo flights. 


* Mail tonnage jumped 18.5 
trom 4600.4 to 5452.4, with the tw 
U.S. companies handling 60.6 of 
total (88 eastbound, 38.3 “ 


bound ). 


PAA Led First Class 


Pan American lead all carriers in 
first-class passengers transported (62, 
870), while TWA _ was considerably 
ahead of the field in tourist traffic 
(72,562). 

The two U.S. lines carried 52.4 
ot the first class passengers and flew 
49.9 of the first class seats (if only 
trips originating and terminating in the 
». are counted, these totals are 57.1 


ind 54.4 respectively ). 


Foreign Lines Led Tourist 


Foreign lines led in tourist pas- 
sengers, carrying 58.8 of total a 
Aying 59.6°° of the seats (on trips t 
and trom U.S. only, 52 and 53.7 
Two compal ics | I \] ind Tra 
Canada, operated tourist service only 


There were 13,990 flights across 


the Atlantic (both ways) last year, 


vided as follo first class, 6092; tour- 


ist, 7324: mixed (combination first 
: oe 
ClasSs-tOUrISt), 2/4. 

During 1953, the trafic of tw 
carriers, TWA and Air France, was 


adversely affected by strikes. ® ©@ ® 
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3 Air Traffic Both Ways Between U. §., Canada and Europe, 1953 
United States Traffic Canadian Traffic 





Car- 


Canada Grand 











al U.S. 
Z AF BOAC ELAL KLM LAI PAA SABENA SAS SWISS TWA _ Total BOAC KLM TCA Total Total 
= Rev. Pass : 13,164 28,102 0 13,644 2,489 62,870 3,439 9,317 3,064 34,606 170,695 8,940 6,437 © 15,377 186,072 
Q Seat Capacity 22,297 49,266 0 21,109 6,068 98,956 7.275 14,690 4,167 49,908 273.736 15,824 8,892 0 24,716 298,452 
> Seats Used 59.0 57.0 0 64.6 41.0 63.5 47.3 63,4 73.5 69.3 62.3 56.5 72.4 0 62.2 62.3 
Pass Fits. ... 501 842 0 384 96 1,802 168 409 120 1,407 5,729 269 94 0 363 6,092 
2 Cargo Fits. .. 0 4 0 259 0 127 2 93 0 136 621 0 2 56 58 679 
irist) = Cargo (tons) . 521.5 868.7 88.0 1,999.0 84.7 2,134.9 341.6 714.8 330.3 1,513.5 8,597.0 282.9 267.6 617.0 1,167.5 9,764.5 
se of u Mail (tons) 292.3 564.4 28.6 130.0 78.7 1,816.6 119.0 340 3 160.7 1,486.6 5,017.2 171.4 40.9 222.9 435.3 5,452.4 
: NOTE: Cargo tons include cargo carried on first-class, tourist, combination and all-cargo flights 
~cduc- 
Of Fr Rev. Pass 20,922 22,647 8,289 24,953 4,200 59,672 15,949 34,311 12,093 72,562 275,598 4.496 24,096 44,931 320,529 
were = Seat Capacity 31,888 35,141 14,222 36,053 5,889 95,878 29,057 55,404 18,855 99,446 421,833 6.472 30,596 61,433 483.266 
c @ ~ Seats Used 65.6 64.4 58.3 69.2 71.3 62.2 54.9 61.9 1 72.3 65.3 69.4 78.7 73.1 66.3 
Vas | 2 Ne yf Fits 522 536 244 476 32 1,225 362 810 288 1,710 6,205 5 742 1,119 7,324 
il of 0 NOTE: Four airlines operated combination first class-tourist flights. Yearly totals, both ways: KLM, 178; LAI, 110; SABENA, 76 
: “a Swissair, 12, for a total to and from U. S. of 376. KLM also operated 198 mixed flights to and from Canada. Passengers carried on mized 


ainst flights are included in first-class and tourist totals. 








a) 
> Rev Pass 34,086 50,749 8,289 38,597 6,689 122,542 19,388 43,628 15,157 107,168 446,293 25,279 10,933 24,096 60,308 506,601 
4.4 © Seat Capacity 54,185 84,407 14,222 57,162 11,957 194.834 36,332 70,094 23,022 149,354 695,569 40,189 15,364 30,596 86,149 781,718 
r) Seats Used 62.9 60.1 58.3 67.5 55.9 62.9 53.4 62.2 65.8 71.7 64.2 62.9 71.2 7 70.0 64.8 
year. > No. of Fits 1,023 1,378 244 1,038 238 3,027 606 1,219 420 3,117 12.310 641 297 7 1,680 13,990 
6 (6) NOTE: Total of flights includes combination trips of KLM, LAI, SABENA and Swissair 
95? O 
ead- 
US. 


66.6 Air Traffic Eastbound Between U. §., Canada and Europe, 1953 
, United States Traffic Canadian Traffic 











otals 4 U.S Canada Grand 
< AF BOAC ELAL KLM LAI PAA SABENA SAS SWISS TWA _ Total BOAC KLM TCA Total Total 
nger : ‘ . on aa . = a1 of . ¢ P — 
— Rev. Pass 6.208 14,435 0 6,904 1,044 29,098 1,758 4,235 1596 15,791 81,069 4,098 3,240 0 7.338 88,407 
Q Seat Capacity 10,891 24,822 0 10,477 2,942 49,442 3,545 7,282 2,100 24,862 136,363 7,880 4,566 0 12,446 148,809 
™ Seats Used 57.0 58.1 0 65.9 35.5 58.8 49.6 58.1 76.0 63.5 59.4 52.0 70.9 0 58.9 59.4 
5 Pass. Fits 248 424 0 194 46 901 84 204 60 702 2,863 134 48 0 182 3,045 
“ Cargo Fits 0 3 0 130 0 64 1 49 0 69 316 0 2 28 30 346 
two x Cargo (tons) 275.2 494.1 53.9 766.3 29.2 797.5 180.9 365.4 126.2 497.9 3,586.6 87.9 85.9 199.9 373.7 3,960.3 
, u Mail (tons) 56.6 90.0 10.1 31.8 22.5 1,382.9 29.3 62.2 28.5 1,061.6 2,775.5 5.2 16.8 214.0 236.1 3,011.5 
ol NOTE: Cargo tons include cargo carried on first-class, tourist, combination and all-cargo flights 
VeEst- 
. Rev. Pass 9,517 10,742 3,841 11,243 2,105 27,596 7,238 15,799 5,861 34,784 128,726 7,317 2,008 10,914 20,239 148,965 
= Seat Capacity 15,892 17,667 7,082 18,093 3,022 48,367 14,369 27,631 9.819 49,967 211,909 12,055 3,241 14.888 30,184 242,003 
& co Seats Used 59.9 60.8 54.2 62.1 69.6 57.0 50 57.2 59.7 69.6 60.7 60.7 62.0 73.3 67.0 61.5 
> No. of Fits 262 269 120 243 18 618 180 404 146 860 3,120 184 2 372 958 3,678 
0 NOTE: Four airlines operated combination first class-tourist flights. Yearly eastbound totals: KLM, 84; LAI, 55; SABENA, 38; Swiss- 
F air, 6, for a total from U. S. of 183. KLM also operated 101 mized flights from Canada. Passengers carried on mized flights are included 
in first-class and tourist totals 
Ss in te 
> Z Rev. Pass 15,725 25,177 3,841 18,147 3,149 56,694 8.996 20,034 7,457 50,575 209,795 11,415 5,248 10,914 27,577 237,372 
OL = Seat Capacity 26,783 42,489 7,082 28,570 5.964 97,809 17,914 34,913 11,919 74,829 384,272 19,935 7,807 14.888 42.630 390,902 
ably a Seats Used 58.7 59.2 54.2 63.5 52.8 58.0 50.2 57.4 62.¢ 67.6 60.2 57.3 67.2 73.3 64.7 60.7 
ae > N f Fits 510 693 120 521 119 1,519 302 608 212 1,562 6,166 318 151 372 841 7 
arnc 0 NOTE: Total of flights includes combination trips of KLM, LAI, SABENA and Swissair 
8) 





‘the Air Traffic Westbound Between U. §., Canada and Europe, 1953 
A United States Traffic Canadian Traffic 





Canada Grand 

















A] U.S 
< AF BOAC ELAL KLM LAI PAA SABENA SAS SWISS TWA Total BOAC KLM TCA Total Total 
= Rev. Pass 6,956 13,667 0 6,740 1,445 33,772 1,681 5,082 1468 18,815 89,626 4,842 3,197 0 8.039 97,665 
( Seat Capacity 11,406 24,444 0 10,632 3,126 49,514 3.730 7,408 2,067 25,046 137.373 7,944 4,326 0 12.270 149.643 
Seats Used 61.0 55.9 0 63.4 46.2 68.2 45.0 68.6 71.0 75.1 65.2 61.0 73.9 0 65.5 65.3 
Pass. Fits 253 418 0 190 50 901 84 205 &) 705 2,866 135 46 0 181 3,047 
pas: fe Cargo Fits 0 1 0 129 0 63 1 44 0 67 305 0 0 28 28 333 
a = Cargo (tons) 246.3 374.6 34.1 1,232.7 55.5 1,337.4 160.7 349.4 204.1 1015.6 50104 195.0 181.7 417.1 793.8 5,804.2 
and uu Mail (tons) 235.7 474.4 18.5 98.2 56.2 433.7 89.7 278.1 132.2 425.0 2,241.7 166.2 24.1 89 199.2 2,440.9 
to NOTE: Cargo tons include cargo carried on first-class, tourist, combination and all-cargo flights 
). 4 Rev. Pass 11,405 11,905 4.448 13,710 2,095 32,076 8,711 18,512 6.232 37,778 146,872 9,022 2,488 13,182 24,692 171,564 
ans- — Seat Cupacity 15,996 17,474 7,140 17,960 2,867 47,511 14,688 73 9,036 49,479 209,924 12,310 3,231 15,708 31,249 241,173 
. : @& % Seats Used 71.3 68.1 62.3 76.3 73.0 67.5 59.3 69.0 76.3 70.0 73.3 770 83.9 79.0 711 
nly > No. of Fits 260 267 124 233 14 607 182 142 850 3,085 188 3 370 561 3,646 
‘@) NOTE: Four airlines operated combination first class-tourist flights. Yearly westbound totals: KLM, 94; LAI, 55; SABENA, 38; Swiss- 
ross air, 6, for a total to U. S. of 193. KLM also operated 97 mixed flights to Canada. Passengers carried on mixed flights are included in first- 
di class and tourist totals 
ur- Q r : : i. 
W Rev. Pass 18,361 25,572 4.448 20,450 3,540 65,848 10,392 23,594 7,700 56,593 236,498 13,864 5,685 13,182 32,731 269,229 
rs Zz Seat Capacity 27,402 41,918 7.140 28,592 5.993 97,025 18,418 35,181 11,103 74,525 347,297 20,254 7,557 15,708 43,519 390,816 
~s) Seats Used 67.0 61.0 62.3 715 59.0 67.8 56.4 67.0 69.3 75.9 68.0 67.5 75.2 83.9 75.2 68.8 
> No. of Fits 513 685 124 517 119 1,508 304 611 208 1,555 6,144 323 146 370 839 6,983 
wo re) NOTE: Total of flights includes combination trips of KLM, LAI, SABENA and Swissair 
Was ©) 
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TOMORROW'S AIRCRAFT: One stop close | a 
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agony Qaegh 


Westinghouse—Rolls-Royce 
technical interchange 
advances jet development 


Two world leaders in the manufacture of aviation gas 
turbines recently combined engineering forces through a 
ten-year technical cooperation agreement. As a result, 
Westinghouse and Rolls-Royce will exchange the wealth 
of design, development and production experience gained 
from their respective work on turbine-type power plants 
This makes available an unprecedented amount of capa- 
bility for jet engine development and provides the world’s 
largest source of aircraft propulsion. 

Westinghouse — Rolls-Royce can now supply turbo-prop 
and jet power for commercial transport, military aircraft, 
guided missiles and the many flight concepts still on the 
design boards . . . giving America’s airplane builders the 
advanced engine designs required for successful conquest 


of supersonic flight. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Inquiries —when submitted on company letterheads—are welcome 
Requests for information on engines and development contracts may 
be addressed to: Aviation Gas Turbine Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Lester Branch P. O., Philadelphia 13, Pa. 5-54030 


you can 6E SURE...i¢ irs 


Westinghouse 














Jet Aircraft 


TEMPERATURE MEASURING 
Systems with 


ETCAL 


TESTER 


@ The JETCAL quickly tests the exhaust gas 
temperature (EGT) thermocouple circuit of 
a jet aircraft or pilotless aircraft missile for 
error without running the engine or discon- 
necting any wiring. 

The JETCAL also has these corollary purposes: 

A) To isolate errors in the EGT system. 

B) To check thermocouples for continuity. 

C) To be used in “tabbing” or ‘“micing” . .. and 
to give accurate temperature readings for check- 
ing the setting of fuel control or automatic nozzle 
area openings. 

D) To check the thermocouple harness ring on 
the engine before its installation in the airframe. 

E) To separately test the EGT indicator using the 
potentiometer and special circuit of Jetcal 

F) To functionally test overheat detectors and 
wing anti-ice systems (thermoswitches) by using 
TEMPCAL* Probes. 

JETCAL Tester is guaranteed accurate to +4°C. 
at engine test temperature. 


Now used by U. S. Navy and Air Force as well as by 
major aircraft and engine manufacturers. 


The 








@ The production or maintenance engineer, 
pilot and cost accountant will readily assay 
the safety and savings factors resulting from 
Jetcal use. We invite inquiries concerning 
the Jetcal Tester... and will be glad to have 
our engineering department help solve your 
heat problems. 


*Available separately at extra cost. 


B&H 
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News 


Briefs 





AIRLINES 


Research on a collision warning 
device has been called for by the Inter- 
national Federation of Air Line Pilots 
Associations at its annual conference in 
Zurich, Switzerland. Higher aircraft 
speeds make such a device, presumably 
radar-actuated, a necessity, it was agreed 
by delegates from 18 nations. Clarence 
N. Sayen, president of ALPA, was re 
elected IFALPA president and W. J. I. 
Montgomery of the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots Assn. was named vice president. 

Decommissioning of 31 low-fre- 
quency radio ranges has been opposed 
by the Air Coordinating Committee on 


] 
il 


the grounds of “justifiable civil or mi 
tary requirements.” The 31 were part 


55 that had been sched 


of a group of 
uled for decommissioning under an Oc 
tober, 1953, program that reflected the 
extension of the 


omnirange 
and budget 


§ cuts for the CAA... . 
Flight Safety Foundation of New York 
City has begun a monthly publication 
titled Business Pilots Safety Bulletin, 
summarizing business aircraft accidents 


program 


with preventative suggesmMons. 

A reduction in international mail 
service rates has been proposed by the 
CAB, effective as of April 8. Carriers 
affected are operating trans 
Atlantic, trans-Pacific, and Latin Amer- 
ican services. The Board had concluded 


those 


that current service rates might be ex- 
. . Refueling in flight for trans 
transcontinental airliners 
has been proposed by United Nations 
Aviation Corp. of Cresskill, N. J. The 
firm states that it would use C-46’s for 


cessive. . 


oceanic and 


the purpose, and requested permission 


from the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


MILITARY—MANUFACTURING 
H. Lee White, Assistant Air | ce 


Secretary (Management) will resign his 
post by the end of June, or aS SOON as 
his work on the USAF’s fiscal 1955 
budget is completed, he has annout 

No successor has been named... . Suc- 
cessor to Charles S. Thomas, Assistant 
Defense (Supply and Logis 
tics), will be Thomas P. Pike, as of the 
May. Pike was 
Thomas, who moves up to_ become 
Navy Secretary. . . . Beech T-34 mili- 
tary trainers will be built in Canada 
for the RCAF by 
Foundry Co.., 


secretary 
first ol deputy 


the Canadian Car & 


according to an agree 


ment recently concluded. Cancar has 
been building the trainers for the 
USAF. First flight of an exy 


mental Constellation with an Allisor 


turboprop T56 engine in one nacelle 
lasted one hour and was termed 


Lockheed. The T56 w 


cellent” by 


power Lockheed’s forthcoming C-13( 
Weather briefings via television are 

being demonstrated at Stewart AFB, 

N. Y. Firms engaged in the “weath 


vision” project include Radio Corp. of 


America, Dumont Corp., Dage Ele 
tronics Corp., and Diamond Power 
Specialty Co. . Record sales have 
been reported by Piasecki Helicopter 


Corp. tor 1953. Figure reached $87 


million, up 


35 over the previous year 
‘ nag © 

Earnings after taxes rose 48 to $1 
company’s output (in 


million, and 
. Commer- 


frame pounds) doubled. 

cial production at Beech has ix 

stepped 50°". Highest producti 

rate is that the Model E55, whict 
] > >> ob 

Was raised rom ZZ to 355 per mon 





Footnotes for Revenues and 


DOMESTIC TRUNK 


Braniff’s figures do not include opera- 
tions of local service route 106, now operated 
by that company as result of Braniff-MCA 
merger effective August 16, 1952 

21953 figures for C & S are through April 
30. Merger between Delta Air Lines and 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines was effective 
May 1, 1953 

Merger between Delta Air Lines and 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines was effective 
May 1, 1953 

‘Figures for MCA are for the period from 
January 1 through August 15, 1952, and do 
not include operations of local service seg- 
ment (route 106). Merger between Braniff 
and MCA was effective August 16, 1952 


INTERNATIONAL 


1953 figures for C & S are through April 
30. Merger between Delta Air Lines and 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines was effective 
May 1, 1953 

2Merger between Delta Air Lines and 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines was effective 
May 1, 1953, and figures are from that date 

®1953 figures for all divisions of Pan 
American are for the 12 months from Sep- 
tember, 1952 through August, 1953 


Expenses 1953 and 1952 ’ 


LOCAL SERVICE 


Braniff’s figures cover operations of loca 
service route 106 operated since August 16 
1952, by Braniff Airways as result of Braniff- 
MCA merger 

2 Empire's figures are through July, 1952 
only. Merger between West Coast Airli 
and Empire was effective August 4, 195 

1953 figures for Lake Central are pre- 


iminary 


‘MCA’s figures are through August 
1952, only, and cover operations of loca 
service route 106 see footnote No. 1 ab 


Mid-West Airlines terminated its 
service operati May 15, 1952, due to 7 


renewal < certificate by CAB 

* Merger between West Coast Airlines and 
Empire Air Lines was effective August 4 
1952, West Coast being the surviving co 
pany 

1953 figures r Wiggins are through J 
only, since company terminated operati 


CAB Order E-7534 


HELICOPTER 
New York Airways began operations Oc- 
tober 15, 1952 and inaugurated passen¢ 
service July 8, 1953 


August 1, 19 


AMERICAN AVIATION 





Local Service Airlines Domestic Trunk Lines 


International Airlines 
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Pan American-Grace Airways, 
backed by 25 years of flying 
experience, has joined the 
outstanding group of U.S.A. and 
overseas airlines using the 
comprehensive AIRWORK 
engine and engine accessory 
overhaul program. 


AIRLINES AND AIR CARRIERS SAVE 
OPERATING COSTS WITH AIRWORK OVERHAULS 


AIRWORK’S SPECIALIZED OPERATION MATCHES THAT OF 
THE FINEST MAINTENANCE BASES. Airwork has developed 
techniques that produce demonstrable improvements in engine 
life and performance. One airline received CAA time exten- 
sions of 55% after switching to Airwork Overhauls. 


RESULT: Lower operating costs with decreased shop time. 


AIRWORK’S PRODUCTION LINE FACILITIES CANNOT BE DUP- 
LICATED WITHOUT HEAVY INCREASE IN CAPITAL INVEST- 
MENT. 5 domestic scheduled Airlines and 12 Foreign Airlines 
use Airwork overhauls. 


RESULT: Reduced overhead, without sacrificing quality. 


AIRWORK’S EXTENSIVE PARTS INVENTORY OFFERS PROMPT 
DELIVERY FROM STOCK. This reduces the customer’s risk of 
obsolescence — makes it possible to safely carry much less 
than the normal 6 months’ parts supply. 


RESULT: A more flexible operation. 


AIRWORK ELIMINATES THE RISKS INVOLVED IN ANY CON- 
CENTRATED OVERHAUL OPERATION. Last spring, a flood 
severely damaged an airline’s only maintenance base. A com- 
plete breakdown of operations seemed unavoidable. However, 
they called on Airwork, who had been doing a fixed per- 
centage of their overhauls. Airwork furnished accessories from 
stock to meet the airline’s immediate needs, and accelerated 


its engine schedules to meet the emergency. 


RESULT: Normal fiying operations were maintained 


throughout the emergency. 


Why not investigate Airwork’s advantages for yourself? Call 
Millville (N.J.) 1750; Miami (Fla.) 88-3467; or in Wash- 
ington, D.C.— Jackson 4-1212; New York City — Rector 
2-0166. Or write for details. 


HINWork 


Millville, New Jersey 
Miami, Florida - Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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Saluting AIA. New President 


Kan Dallam Johnson, the new Presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association. was 
a member of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps at the University of Wisconsin, from 
which he graduated in 1928. In 1932, he 
graduated as a pilot from the Air Corps 
Training Centers at Randolph and Kelly 
Fields. Texas. and was ordered to active 
duty at Langley Field. Virginia. 

In February. 1933. Mr. Johnson left 
the Air Corps and joined Loomis. Sayles 
and Company. economic consultants and 
Investment counselors. He became a di- 
rector of the firm in 1938 and vice presi- 
dent in 1941, 

Mr. Johnson reported for active duty 
in June, 1942. as a first lieutenant and 
pilot in the Ferrying Division of the Air 
Transport Command. The last year of the 
war he was Deputy Commander of the 
Ferrying Division of the Air Transport 
Command. Leaving the service as a Colonel 
in March. 1946.. he returned to Loomis. 
Sayles and Company. again as a director 
and vice president. 

Mr. Johnson was nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman as Assistant Secretary of the 
Army May 9. 1950. In this position, he 
exercised policy supervision over Army 
manpower and_ personnel matters. the 
Army Civilian Personnel Division. the 
Office for Occupied Areas. the Review 
Board Council and its component parts. 
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the National Guard of the United States. 
the Organized Reserve Corps and_ the 
ROTC. 

Mr. Johnson represented the Depart- 
ment of Defense in negotiations for the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at Tokyo and San 
Francisco during 1951. working directly 
with Secretary of State Dulles. then Con- 
sultant to the Secretary of State and per- 
sonal representative of the President. Dur- 
ing 1952. both in Tokyo and Washington. 
he represented the Department of Defense 
in formulating the Administrative Agree- 
ment with Japan. 

On April 23. 1952. he was designated 
as Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Procurement and Research and Develop- 
ment by Secretary of the Army Frank 
Pace. Jr. On October 6. 1952. he was sworn 
in as Under Secretary of the Army. 

President Eisenhower renominated 
Mr. Johnson as Under Secretary of the 
Army February 4. 1953. He had direct 
responsibility for general management. re- 
search and development. and all fiscal and 
budgetary aspects of the Army's operation. 

On February 1, 1954, Mr. Johnson 
became President of the Air Transport 
Association. On March 9. he was elected 
President of Air Cargo. Ine. He is also 
Director and Chairman of the Board of the 
Panama Canal Company. which operates 
a railroad and a steamship company. 

















Scheduled Airlines 
Continue To Set New Records 


The vear 1953 saw the scheduled 
airline industry of the United States honoring 
the Golden Anniversary of the Wright Brothers’ 
historic flight at Kitty Hawk with a serics of new 
trafic records. During a year when their passenger 
trafic grew approximately twice as fast as in 1952. 
the U. S. domestic and international scheduled 
airlines carried 31,215,000 passengers. 18.059.- 
000,000 passenger miles, a gain of 14.0 percent 
in passengers and 16.1 percent in passenger mile- 
age over 1952. 

Mail ton miles jumped to about 96,950,000, 
registering a gain of 6.2 percent above the pre- 
vious vear, while the volume of freight and ex- 
press flown in 1953 amounted to 251.373.000 ton 
miles, for a gain of 12.5 percent over 1952. 

The passenger mile gains reflect the increasing 
penetration of the scheduled airlines into the 
common-carrier market. During 1953. domestic 
scheduled airlines accounted for 65 percent of 
air-plus-pullman travel and 24 percent of total 
inter-city travel by common-carrier (rail, bus and 
air). In 1952, these figures were 57 percent and 


20) percent respectively . 


Increased Lift Capacity 


The daily emergency lift capa- 
city of the seheduled airlines has grown from 
2.924.816 seat miles in 1938 to 93.412.505 seat 
miles in 1953, representing an increase of more 
than 3.094 percent. 

This increased lift capacity results from the 
new. larger and faster aircraft which have been 
introduced into the scheduled airline fleet. For 
example, the current fleet includes six transport 
models which were not in service in 1950. They 
are: the Convair 340 and the Martin 404, each 
carrying about 40 passengers: the DC-6B, which 
carries about 60 passengers: the L-1049 (Con- 


stellation) and the DC-7. each of which is capable 
of flying more than 70 passengers: and the 
L-1049E (Super Constellation), which carries 
about 80 passengers. Today the scheduled domestic 
and international airline fleets number 1.280 air- 
craft, 695 of which are 2-engine and 585 are 
engine. It is estimated that this number will be 
augmented by 163 aireraft. mainly 4d-engine types. 
during 1954-1955. 


Reduced Airline Fares 


Passenger miles carried at re- 
duced rates—which include coach. tourist and 
family-plan traffie—grew from a total of 251. 
288.000 passenger milcs in 1949 (the first full vear 
of coach-tourist§ operations) to  3,710,142.000 
passenger miles in 1953—an increase of 1376 per- 
cent. This accounts for approximately 25 percent 
of all domestic passengzer mileage. Air coach-tourist 
traffic alone registered more erowth in 1953 than 
any other segment of LU. 8S. scheduled airline 
operations, 

This was true to an even more striking degree 
in international traffic. The heaviest international 
air bookings in airline history characterized 1953. 
Of the total 2.670.124 international air travelers. 
about 934.625 or 35 percent. were in the coach- 
tourist category. This traffic has heen developed 
largely since 1951. Only San Juan. Puerto Rico 
has coach service prior to that time. 

Since April 1. 195-4. coach-tourist travelers have 
heen able to encircle the globe for the first time at 
reduced fares. about 25 percent below the present 


first-class fare. 


Local Service Airlines 


Reflecting the over-all growth in 
the industry. the loeal service airlines in 1953 
registered gains in all categories of service. Pas- 
senger miles totaled 391.384.000. an increase of 
15.2 percent over 1952. Mail ton-miles scored a 
now high of 1,001,000, up more than 9.8 percent 
above the previous vear. 
As in the other categories. the volume of 
freight anc! express carried by the local service 
earricrs rose to 2.134.000 ton-miles. for a gain of 


6.5 percent above 1952. 


First-Class Mail By Air 


Since October of 1953. the 
scheduled airlines have been conducting an ex- 
periment for the Post Office Department which is 
bringing improved service to the public and prov- 
ing a deficit-reducer for the Department. This 
experiment involves the flying of first-class mail 
by air—at the first-class postal rate--when such 
means will give the fastest service. For example, 
the run between New York and Chicago alone is 
realizing revenues for the Post Office Department. 
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after payment to the carriers, of more than $2,000 
per ton of mail flown. Specifically, the Depart- 
ment is realizing $2,314 a ton, of which $134.66 
is paid to the airlines for services rendered. This 
means that the airlines receive only 5.8 percent of 
the postal revenues for flying the New York- 
Chicago mail and the remaining 94.2 percent, 
or $2,179.34 on each ton, is retained by the Post 
Office to pay ground expenses. 

This expedited and profitable service is also 
operating between Washington and Chicago, as 
well as between the following points: Washington- 
Jacksonville; Washington-Tampa: Washington- 
Miami: New York-Jacksonville; New York- 
Tampa; New York-Miami: Chicago-Jacksonville; 
Chicago-Tampa: Chicago-Miami. 

In addition to bringing improved mail service 
to some of the larger U. S. Cities, the scheduled 
airlines have proved that first-class mail can be 
flown to “small-town” America without costing 
the government a single penny. 

More than 350 U. S. Cities were served by the 
14 local service airlines—on the expedited first- 
class mail basis—for a week just before Christmas. 
A substantial number of these cities have popula- 
tions of as few as 3,000 people. For serving these 
points, the local service airlines received less than 
$15,000, while they generated revenues for the 
Post Office, after payments to themselves, amount- 
ing to more than $500,000. 

In other words, the scheduled airlines have 
demonstrated—and are currently demonstrating— 
that they are capable of bringing greatly im- 
proved mail service—at the lowest rates in air 
mail history—to the country as a whole and at 
the same time make money for the Post Office 
Department. 
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The scheduled airlines operat- 
ing revenues in 1953 topped 1952’s billion dollar 
plus figure, with a new high of 1,278,548,105. This 
represents a 13.0 percent increase over the pre- 
vious year. In 1953, passengers accounted for 
about 82 percent of total industry revenues. This 
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compares with 80.22 percent for passenger trave! 
in 1952. 

Total operating expenses were 13.9 percent 
above those in 1952—$1.162.106.000 as again-1 
$ 1.020.657.0000. 


Air Travel Cheaper 
And Better 


In 1938, a regular domestic air- 
line passenger could travel at 5.2 cents per pas- 
senger mile. Despite the 90 percent increase in the 
General Consumer price level since that time, 
the passenger can now travel in coach-tourist 
service at 4.1 cents per passenger mile. Moreover. 
this tourist service is higher in quality than regu- 
lar service was 16 years ago. 

Internationally, a regular passenger paid 8.33 
cents per passenger mile in 1938. Today, he can 
avail himself of this class of travel for 6.96 cents 
a passenger mile—and in much better style. 

These fare reductions, coupled with the vast 
improvements in safety and service have increased 
scheduled domestic passengers from about 1,197,- 
100 in 1938 to more than 28,500,000 in 1953; in- 
ternationally, from 109,000 in 1938 to about 
2,670,000 in 1953. 








Safety continued to be the 
major concern of the scheduled airline industry 
during 1953. Flying more than 31 million pas- 
sengers more than 18 billion passenger miles with 
a fatality rate of 48 per 100 million passenger 
miles, the scheduled domestic and international 
carriers set the best safety record in their history. 
This safety achievement was made during a year 
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when there was a scheduled landing or take-off 


every 514 seconds, or 15,000 per day. 


This notable reduction in the air fatality rate 
is eloquent testimony to the fact that the sched- 
uled airlines’ unflagging efforts to develop and 
perfect aids to safe, all-weather flying are paying 
off, 


More Speed 














Travel by air is not only faster, 


but it is shorter. 


Distance % Air Is 

Between New York (In Miles) Shorter Than 

and By Rail By Air Rail Distance 
Washington ..... 225 215 14% 
Pittsburgh ....... 72 320 32.2 
Cleveland ....... 578 417 27.9 
eee 648 51] 21.1 
Cincinnati ...... 755 585 22.5 
eee rere 861 762 11.5 
Cifeago ......-. 908 72 20.3 
OO eee or 1.346 1,100 18.3 
te eka nes 1.642 1.381 15.9 
Los Angeles ..... 3.103 2.475 20.2 
San Francisco ... 3,17] 2.580 18.6 


How Fast Is A Mile? 


Domestic scheduled air trans- 
portation within the past decade has increased its 
average speed from 155.6 miles per hour to 200.6 
miles per hour, or 28.9 percent. It is interesting to 
compare this with that of railroad passenger 
trains which averaged 34.8 miles per hour in 1944 


and rose to 39.1 miles per hour in 1953, a growth 
of 12.4 percent. However. even shortly after the 
establishment of the Civil Aeronautics Board. as 


contrasted to the present, relative -peeds were: 


Rail \in 
TOEe secccssccess SIPC 153.3 m.p.h. 
Pe ciwasean 39.1 m.p.h. 200.6 m.p.h. 
Increase. 5.9°; 30.9°; 


a Se 


incom _ 


Improved Service 
By Helicopter 














The spectacular exploits of the 
helicopter during the Korean Campaign are now 
recognized by the Public as the forerunner to a 
new airborne transportation service. At present, 
three helicopter carriers conduct scheduled opera- 
tions within the metropolitan areas of New York. 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. Recently, a scheduled 
trunk-line carrier began limited rotary-wing serv- 
ices in the Miami area. 


Since December 1952 the scheduled airlines. 
through its ATA Rotorcraft Committee, have as- 
sumed responsibility and leadership in planning 
for future integration of helicopters into their 
established pattern of conventional. fixed-wing 
operations. Working jointly with the manufac- 
turer members of the Helicopter Council of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, the CAA and the 
CAB, the scheduled airlines will spare no effort to 
bring safe. scheduled convenient multi-engine 
helicopter transportation to the American public 
as soon as practicably possible. 


Based on present and projected  air-traflic 


statistics, sub-committees of the ATA Committee 
on Rotorcraft are making studics to determine 


helicopter and heliport requirements throughout 
the U.S. 
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National Defense 


The role of the scheduled air- 
lines in maintaining the security of the Nation 
was epitomized in early 1954 when they received 
the National Defense Award from the Reserve 
Officers Association of America. The award recog- 
nized the scheduled airline industry’s vital over- 
seas contribution of transport aircraft and skilled 
personnel to the defense of the United States and 
of the free world during World War 11. the Berlin 
Airlift and Korea, while, at the same time, ex- 
pediting the swift movement of troops and key 
military personnel, as well as speeding up the 
production of essential war supplies. on the home 
front. 











The award also recognized the scheduled air- 
lines’ defense role in the Nation’s current mobiliza- 
tion planning. under which 300 of their 4-engine 
transport aircraft, together with the necessary 
crews and equipment to operate them, serve as a 
stand-by fleet. available to the military on 24 
hours notice. 

The value to the Nation of these aircraft is 
most forcefully brought out when it is realized 
what they represent in terms of dollars. The 
probable cost to the U. S. Treasury. should the 
Government purchase 300 scheduled aircraft to 
replace the emergency pool of 300 scheduled com- 
mercial aircraft now earmarked and _ partially 
modified for military service, would be about 
$300,000.000. This does not include the annual 
cost of crew training, maintenance and related air 
and airways facilities, which represents another 
$300.000.000. 


Despite turning over such a substantial part 
of their fleet to the military. the scheduled air- 
lines would still be able to fly more commercial 
traffic than they do at the present time. This can 
be done because utilization of the remaining air- 
craft and resulting heavy load factors would in- 
crease more than their fleet size diminished. 


Military Bureau 


Toward assisting the national 
defense effort at the domestic level. the scheduled 
airlines are expediting the movement of military 
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personnel through their Military Bureau. In this 
way they are demonstrating to the military that 
movements of large groups of men, long regarded 
only in terms of train or shipload. can be effected 
by air at considerable saving of time and money 
to the Federal Government. 

For example, in 1953. the scheduled airlines 
handled more than 818.000 military passengers, 
The fast movement of these passengers saved the 
vovernment 22,054,325 man hours, representing a 
manpower saving of appreximately 8.797 men 
working 48 hours per week for an entire year, 
This is equivalent to the productive time of more 
than one half of an Army Division. In terms of 
the base pay of an Army Private. in productive 
time alone. the savings to the military would 
amount to $2.407.000. 

The largest airborne movement handled by 
the Military Bureau to date involved over 3.000 
men in service. Transcontinental movements of 
650 or more are routine in scheduled air carriers. 
Such movements are operating in and out of every 
major Air Force installation and are carrying 
troops to and from practically every major Army. 
Navy and Marine installation in the country. 


Military Freight By Air 


In addition to expediting the 
movement of military personnel, the scheduled 
airlines are bringing improved freight service to 
the military. This is due in part to decentraliza- 
tion of the control of military freight movements. 
Whereas in the past it was usually necessary to 
obtain authority from military headquarters in 
Washington. D. C. before sending sizeable mili- 
tary shipments by air freight, today there are four 
additional military transportation offices author- 
ized to handle such movements. 


These Zone or field offices are authorized to 
determine the mode of transporting military 
freight consignments weighing more than 500 
pounds less than 5.000 pounds. 


Operating under the Chief of Transportation. 
Department of the Army. the headquarters of the 
four Zones and the geographical areas served by 
them are: Pittsburgh. Pa.. which serves the 16 
Northeastern states: Memphis. Tenn.. serving the 
12 Southeast and Southcentral states: St. Louis. 
Mo.. the 9 Northcentral states: and Salt Lake City. 
Ltah covering the 11 Western states. 


The scheduled airlines have established a 
parallel organization to provide a similar function 
through their own cargo departments. Con- 
sequently. when a Zone Transportation Officer 
decides to send a military consignment by air 
freight. he merely contacts the designated airline 
representative in the Zone concerned for the serv- 
ice desired. This airline representative. in’ turn. 
has immediate access to any or all of the other 
airlines who may be involved in the movement. 


In this way. the scheduled airlines are en- 
deavoring to assist the military in expediting their 
air-freight movements. 
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Foreign Travel- 
Trade-Peace 











Americans traveling abroad in 
1952 made more dollars available to foreign coun- 
tries than those countries received for any com- 
modity they sell to Americans except coffee. 
Foreign nations earned approximately S771 from 
each U.S. traveler and more than $1.000.000,000 


from them all. 


In order to earn an equivalent number of 
dollars by sales to the United States. foreign 
countries would have to increase their sales of 
colton manufactured goods to the United States 
by 12 times those of 1951. In more general terms. 
to replace this $1.000,000,000 by exporting manu- 
factured goods to the United States. foreign coun- 
tries would have to double all their 1951 sales 


of such goods in the United States. 


In other words. U. S. foreign travel. in effect. 
constitutes one of the most valuable imports now 
heing made into the United States. Foreign travel 
by Americans is equivalent to an import because 
it moves them to the voods they buy. for which 
they pay dollars. rather than moving the goods to 


them, for which they also pay dollars. 


Phe trade relations generated by foreign travel 


sustain peace, 


\ir Transportation. by reducing the round- 
trip travel time from ten to two days. has made 
foreign travel possible for thousands of people 
for whom a foreign trip was heretofore out-of- 
reach because of the travel time required. By air. 
a foreign tour can readily be completed in a two 
or three week vacation. That such travel is pos- 
sible is illustrated by the tour of 41) faetors 
workers made in July of 1953. The earnings of 
these employees who worked in one plant ranged 
from S3000 to $3500 per year. and they took a 


tour of Europe during their vacation period. 


Scheduled Air Transpo rtation 


Growth! 


The following pages cover the 








growth of the U.S. scheduled airlines from World 
War II to the present. They have been organized 
in such a way as to present most effectively the 
importance of the continuing achievements in 
safe. fast and economical scheduled air transpor- 
tation to UL. S. trade. travel and the national 
security. The statistics here shown were drawn 
from the reeords of the Civi! Aeronautics Board. 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Aircraft Operated 10 


Aircraft Operations at CAA Operated Airport 


Towers .. 1] 
Airmail Revenues and Service Costs 17 
Airports by Classes 9 
Assets and Liabilities 18 
Average Length of Trip 14 
Average Passenger Fare 14 
Cities Certificated for Service 9 
Classes of Commercial Carriers 8 
Coach Operations ( Domestic 14 
Federal Airways System 1] 
Fuel Consumption 10 
Ground and Indirect Expenses 17 
Intercity Passenger Miles 19 


Members of Air Transport Association hack cover 


New Type Aircraft in Scheduled Service 10 
Operating Expenses 16 
Operating Revenues 5 
Personnel Employed 14 
Planes in Service and Available Capacities 12 
Revenue a rafhie 13 
Route Mileage 9 
Safety Records 19 


Saluting ATA’S New President 2 
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CLASSES 











At the present time there are seven recognized classes of air carriers in the 
g 


of the United 
economic regt 
of operations 
necessity and 


OF UNITED STATES 








COMMERCIAL AIR CARRIERS 





air transport industry 


States. This classification is used by the Civil Aeronautics Board in connection with the 
ulation of the industry under the Civil Aeronautics Act and is largely based on the scope 
authorized or allowed by that Act. Classes One to Six have certificates of convenience and 

conduct regularly scheduled services 


I. The Domestic Trunk Lines include those air carriers which presently have permanent operating rights within 


the continental United States. These rights derive largely from operations by present or predecessor companies ante 
dating the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 which granted them “grandfather rights.” There are currently  thirtee: 
trunk lines. most of which operate’ high-density traffic routes between the principal traffic centers of the United 
States. 

American Continental National Trans World 

Braniff Delta-C&S Northeast United 

Capital Eastern Northwest Western 

Colonial 
2. The Domestic Local Service Lines have. with one exception, been certificated since 1945 for limited periods 
of time. These carriers operate routes of lesser traffic density between the smaller traffic centers and between thes 
centers and principal centers. The fourteen local service lines are: 

Allegheny Frontier Ozark Southwest 

Bonanza Lake Central Piedmont frans Texas 

Braniff Mohawk Pioneer West Coast 

Central North Central Southern 
3. The International and Overseas Lines include all U. S. flag air carriers operatinz between the United State 


and foreign countries other than Canada. Some of these 


carriers conduct operations between foreign countries and some 


are extensions of domestic trunk lines into Mexico and the Caribbean. 
American Eastern Pacifie Northern South Pacific 
Braniff Mackey” Pan American Trans Worl 
Caribbean Atlantic Midet * Pan American-Grace is oh tn a 
Colonial National Resort United 
Delta-C&S Northwest 
4. The Territorial Lines include two groups of carriers. The Insular Lines operate in the U. S. Island possession- 
in the Pacifie and the Caribbean and the Alaskan Lines operate between the U. S. and Alaska and within Alaska. 
Insular Lines Alaskan Lines 
Operating between the U. S. and 
Alaska Operators within Alaska 
Hawaiian Alaska Pacifie Northern Alaska Ellis 
Trans-Pacific Northwest Pan American Alaska Coastal Munz 
Alaska Island Northern Consolidated 
Bristol Bay Pacifie Northern 
Byers Pan American 
Christensen Reeve Aleutian 
Cordova Wien 
2. The All Cargo Lines operate under special temporary certificates authorizing scheduled cargo flights between 
designated areas in the U. S.. and in one case to the Caribbean. These carriers cannot carry either mail or passengers 
Aerovias Sud Americana Riddle L. s. Airlines 
Flying Tigers Slick 


6. The Helicopter Airmail Lines presently operate between airports, central post offices, and suburbs in New York 


Chicago and Los Angeles. The Los Angeles carrier commenced hauling air express during 1953 and the New York 

carrier commenced freight service over many portions of its routes and passenger service between the three major 

metropolitan airports. These carriers hold temporary certificates and are considered to be experimental in nature. 
Helicpoter Air Service Los Angeles Airways New York Airways 


7 Non-certificated 4ir Carriers include a diversified group of operators who. with the exception of the air taxi 
operators and air freight forwarders. are not authorized to engage in regularly stheduled service. They are described in 
the CAB 1953 Annual Report as follows: 


Operators of various types of air services have been authorized by the Board through the exemption process, rather 
than through the requirement that a certificate of convenience and necessity be obtained. At present this group includes: 


Large irregulars and irregular transport carriers 56 
Air Taxi operators ....... 1,375 
Non-certificated cargo carriers 3 
Alaska pilot-owners ............ 110 
Non-certificated Alaskan air carriers 9 
Air freight forwarders 56 





Certificated cruise carrier. 


* Certificated non-mail carriers. Statistical data of these carriers are not included in the following statistical tables. 
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DOMESTIC TRUNK AND LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE ROUTE MILEAGE 








AND CITIES CERTIFICATED FOR SERVICE BY CAB 














No. Cities No. Cities 
Duplicated Route Average Route Authorized For Actually 
YEAR Mileage- Miles Operated Services served 
1944. , paca oy 49.482 47.384 101 237 
.. ee “ae sa Patan aoitiats rowas 51.433 17.960 105 287 
1946 wechens os ‘ . 77.175 32,745 580 477 
1947... — ' 114.910 60.870 663 179 
Oe: wtansvns - oe , 138.501 68.111 745 521 
1949. oki 142.429 71.879 793 925 
1950... — ; 147.135 76.686 798 580 
1951. 162.353 76.383 790 580 
ee” wees wat 162.125 77.617 761 584 
i953 j 167.137 76.761 734 380 


The system mileage for each carrier is determined by its several mail routes authorized by the CAB Since a_ pair 
of cities like Boston and New York may occur in several mail routes of a single carrier. there is a substantial 
duplication in using the consolidated mileages of mail routes as a system figure. Data are as of December 31st 
of each year. 

This data reflects the average number of unduplicated route miles over which the airlines actually operated during the 
last quarter of each year. 








BREAKDOWN OF | CITIES AUTHORIZED FOR SERVICE | BY DOMESTIC TRUNK 











AND LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES DECEMBER 31. 1953 





Cities Total 
Cities Served Not Served 
Trunk Lines 
exclusively ..... 199 26 995 
Local Service Airlines 
OS ee eee - 195 124 319 
Combination Trunk and 
Local Service oe ties ian aac 186 > 19] 
Total ... iota lo 580 155 735 











NUMBER OF AIRPORTS BY CLASSES, | CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 








1941-1952 





AIRPORT CLASS 194] 1946 1947 1948 19149 1950 1951 1952 
oD) ee ee ee “a 1.523 2.491 3.525 1.006 4.013 4.005 3.838 3.650) 
(Unpaved 1800'-2700'°, Paved 1800°-2500") 
LE Pa ae eee Te ne oe . 702 758 845 972 995 964 960 945 
(Unpaved 2700'-3700'°, Paved 2500°-3500') 
Class Ill ee ee ee ee eee ee . . 187 185 22 $71 175 07 07 04 
(Unpaved 3700'°4700°, Paved 3500°-4500") 
Class IV — _— (asseceuen ; . 72 443 314 36] S64 $76 375 358 
(Unpaved 4700°-5700°, Paved 4500°-5500°) 
Class V. oe haces —_ 313 100 131 133 139 129 125 
(Unpaved 5700'-6700'°, Paved 5500°-6500') 
Class VI FO Ee ee ; — pan 52 7 73 81 82 97 
(Unpaved 6700'-7700°. Paved  6500°-7500") 
TOTAI ‘ y 2.484 1.4190 5.258 5.948 6.053 6.072 5.89] 5.679 


Airport Class is determined by the length and construction of the longest runway 
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AIRCRAFT OPERATED 








AIRLINES | 


As of December 31—For Selected Years 


BY U. S. DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 












































1941 19146 1952 1953 
No. of Inter- Inter- Inter- Inter- 
Aircraft Type Engines Domestic national Domestic national Domestic national Domestic national 
Boeing 
ear ereer eer retiree 2 28 l { 3 
BES ee } 5 3 > ai . 
377 4 16 1} 16 13 
Convair 
240 ? 09 a ] 
eee 2 25 103 18 
Douglas 
DC-2 2 13 8 - , 
i < 2 2 225 ; 170 381 11 331 17 
DST 2 15 - ; ; ‘ 
DC-4 1 8 x0 124 10] 124 hoo 
DC-6 6B | 161 124 75 155 
DC-7 .. } 10 10 
Lockheed 
Electra 2 16 9 3 - 
Lodestar 2 13 7 1] : 1] 1] 
Constellation : } 12 3] 10] | 14 28 
Super Constellation 1 24 14 3] 21 
Martin 
re 2 21 25 
404 2 06 100 
Sikorsky 2 5 7 a 
Stinson potas l 9 10 2.5 i ei 
TOTAL . 359 83 673 147 1058 17 1122 543 
Domestic airline group includes trunk, local service and insular territorial airlines. 
Certain domestic trunklines have aircraft certificated for both domestic and international operations. The number of 
aircraft certificated for both operations are as follows: 1946, 16; 1952, 253: 1953, 385. 
NEW TYPE AIRCRAFT IN SCHEDULED SERVICE 
Operated As of December 31. 1953 and Scheduled for Delivery Prior to 1956 
t. S. Domestic and International Airlines 
Number Aircraft to TOTAL NUMBER Fetal Cost 
Number in Scheduled Be Delivered New Type New Type 
Aircraft Type Service as of 12°31 52 1954-1955 Aircraft Equipment 
CV.-340 103 28 131 $ 91.700.900 ee 
M-404 100 : 100 70,900,900 
DC4B 106 26 132 158.100.900 
DC.7 a See ev aiken oar ae Wa 10 62 72 144.000.0900 
0 ER re ne eres 3] 60 9] 182.000.9009 
Total 548 176 526 $616. 100.000 
FUEL CONSUMPTION —U.S. Scheduled Air Carriers 
1943-1953 
DOMESTIC AIRLINES INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
Gallons of Gallons of Gallons of Gallons of 
Year Gasoline Oil Gasoline Oil 
1943 65.025.412 894,262 13.760.354 242.577 
ee 89.513.646 1.266.741 15.648.426 243.836 
RUD, alee ere 134.824.120 1,709,566 25.086.866 315.930 
1946 236,388,751 2.876.250 99,543,323 767.569 
1947 294,196,130 3.733.728 102,723,690 1,224,810 
1948 332.423.626 $250,151 123,402,583 1,296,952 
1949 375,283,794 1.702.751 142.813.987 1.662.727 
1950 $18.441,973 9.006.531 153,804,225 1.668.043 
1951 $91,483,855 5.545.947 165.979.4189 1.741.678 
1952 588.323.361 6.937.230 182,105,294 1,921,121] 
1953 685.534.977 7.145.093 184.968.1485 2047545 


Includes domestic 
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trunks, local service and insular territorial airlines. 





THE FEDERAL AIRWAYS SYSTEM | For Selected Years 
































en 1047 194 952 1953 
! Airways Mileage 
Controlled colored airways 36.62 15.393 61.392 72.328 72.531 
Direct V. O. R. Airways 15.851 24,225 
Emergency Landing Fields x10 272 253 125 123 
Lighting Aids 
Airways light beacons ‘(excludine landin > 276 1.264 1.203 wi] 895 
Airport approach light lanes . 14 70 102 111 112 
Navigation and Landing Aides 
Airport) Radar : } TD 17 
Distance measuring equipment 28 1 
Fan Markers . ; 121 273 200) 287 7 
Radio Homing Beacons low medium frequency 1S 81 120 162 175 
Instrument Landing System .. ] 60 04 120 141 
Low medium frequency rances 323 5 378 $72 9 
} Precision approach radar . } 10 Ww 
Nery high frequency omniranzes 8 wn 7K) ae 33 
Traffic Control Facilities 
Airport traflie control towers 134 162 175 168 
Enroute traffie control centers 14 3] 30) }] 1 
Communications Facilities 
Interstate Airways Communication stations 113 103 14 115 396 
Overseas foreign airways communication stations 2 15 15 15 15 


The Federal Airways System covers the Continental United States, Alas!.a and Hawaii. This System composed of a net 
work of lanes 10 miles wide and divided vertically into a number of traffic levels spaced by 1000 foot separations, is 


designed to provide navigational guidance and to control the movement of air iraffie. 


Control towers were municipally owned prior to 1942. 








AIRCRAFT | OPERATIONS | AT CAA OPERATED AIRPORT TOWERS 

















1945-1953 
Number of Flight Operations 
Calendar fir Carrier 
Year Total Vilitarys Civil fir Carrier of Total 
1945 9ALAS24 1.300.002 3.463.659 650.863 17.5 
1916 11.926.631 L370.609 8.198.196 2.357.826 19.8 
1947 17,669,617 1,594,520 13,220,616 2.854.481 16.2 
1948 18.377.866 2,259,097 2.876.828 2H 981 17.6 
1949 16.039.814 2,780,259 10,446,298 3.713.257 21.9 
1950 15,971,152 2.384.325 9 584,880 LOOT ORT 25.1] 
1951 17.025.035 2.852.313 9617813 1.555.509 26.8 
1952 15.814.213 2.903.566 7.964.289 1.866.358 10.8 
1953 16,.214.216 (1) 11081 Aso 133.236 1.7 


For fiseal scar 1953. Military and civil operations not separated. 
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PLANES IN SERVICE 





AND AVAILABLE 





CAPACITIES 








U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry, 1942-1953 








Number of Available Available lon-Mil Revenue Plane 

Calendar Planes in Seat Miles Passenger Ton-Miles Load Miles Flown 

Year Service Flown (000) Load Factor Flown (000) Factor (000) 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 
1942 186 1.634.135 72.21 n. a n. a 115.735 
1943 204 1.856.954 88.00 n. a n. a 108,168 
1044 288 2.436.816 89.39 n. a n. a 149,205 
1945 100 3.784.532 88.16 n. a. n. a 205,935 
1946 631 7.490.387 78.81 982.169 66.19° 306.236 
1947 718 9.152.389 65.73 1.202.534 56.83 311,789 
1948 on 9,980,163 58.52 1.352.863 91.97 316.276 
1949 778 11,117,703 9.03 1.505.331 3.24 323,241 
1950 % 12,385,635 62.70 1,662,902 57.22 327,054 
195] 821 14,671,982 69.59 1.959.496 61.04 362,473 
1952 914 18.068,123 67.08 2,384,245 58.92 $11,424 
1953 938 22.005.435 64.66 2.867.593 6.83 163.818 
Loeal Service Airlines 
1945 ; an , 12 2.186 52.78 n. a n. a 177] 
1946 +0) 17.964 37.92 1.762 59.03 3.040 
1947 If 155.507 29.85 14.880 31.46 10,103 
1948 68 323,942 27.14 31.442 28.75 18,321 
1949 88 177.895 28.18 16.260 30.69 24,945 
1950 137 599,159 31.51 61,587 32.97 36,689 
1951 130 774,713 37.39 79,900 10.92 37,983 
1952 131 904,908 37.55 94.804 S741 $1,143 
1953 164 1,022,074 38.29 108,283 57.08 45,766 
Insular Territorial Airlines 
EE. Wanna aes 7 7 28.555 87.08% n. a. n. a 1.663 
1946 1] 18.118 79.04 6.067 63.82 2.422 
1947 13 65.865 71.10 8.026 98.59 3,072 
1948 15 80.978 65.238 9.024 57.02 3.619 
1949 21 77,227 61.06 8.535 55.58 3,453 
1950 2] 100.148 57.66 10.419 52.30 1,272 
1951 21 119,049 33.24 13,143 $7.92 »,029 
1952 19 124.060 94.72 13.639 19.60 1,366 
ny stacukeun 20 134,610 53.27 15,888 16.65 4,914 
International Airlines 
SE twishoueedews ie. 68 313,109 75.68° n. a. n. a 18,681 
Saree 70 307,513 79.42 n. a. n. a 18,458 
70 391,293 79.37 n. a n. a 22,273 
See 97 583,440 76.78 n. a. n. a 32,608 
1946 147 1,553,691 70.85 211,694 64.61' 59.375 
1947 373 2,924,335 61.90 $18,356 56.99 $6,481 
pee 168 3,292,319 57.38 468.842 76.61 98,053 
1949 181 3,624,712 56.67 935,077 4 104,526 
1950 184 3,695,447 9.71 544,941 38.67 93,830 
1951 169 4,334,498 9.98 999,340 61.97 97,529 
1952 179 1.848.829 62.28 682,669 61.30 103,399 
1953 43 9.434.416 61.9 686,996 66.55 108,995 
n. a. Not Available. 

As of December 31 of each year. Certain domestic trunklines have aircraft certificated for both domestic and inter- 
national operations. The annual number of aircraft certificated for both operations are: 1946, 16: 1947. 219: 1948. 293: 
1949, 304; 1950, 324: 1951, 329; 1952, 330; 1953, 385. 
* Preliminary Data. 
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REVENUE 


TRAFFIC 





Calendar 
Year 


Revenue 
Passengers 


CARRIED BY THE U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINE INDUSTRY 


1944-1953 


Theusands of 


> 
Reve nue 


Ton-Mil . 





Revenue 
Passenger 
Miles (000) 


l 7 


\ir-Mail 


Express 


Freight 


Passenger 


All 
Other 


Potal 





Domestic Trunk Airlines - 


1O94 
1945 
1916 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 


Loeal Service Airlines 


1945 
1946 
1947 
148 
1049 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1953' 


4.046472 

6.376.843 
11,889,617 
12,279,016 
12,324,038 
14,021,047 
15,978,172 
20,621,268 
22,768,174 


25,957,747 


$452 
25,118 
235,585 
125,695 
677817 
969428 
1,480,524 
1,736,388 
2,034.83: 


» 


2,178,207 
3.336.278 
5.903.111 
6.016.257 
5.840.211 
6.562.580 
7.766.008 
10,210,726 
12,120,789 


14,227,985 


1,312 

6,812 
16,418 
87,928 
134.691 
188, 


"9° 
82 


289.644 
339.763 
391.384 


Insular Territorial Airlines 


1945 
1916 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195] 
1952 


1953' 


International . 


1944 
1945 
1916 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195] 
1952 


1953° 


Total Scheduled Airline 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195] 
1952 


1953 


All other includes exeess baggage 


lerritorial data 


194,957 
298.710 
375.607 
118,372 
sB1.B10 
176.812 
550.387 
515,180 


552.668 


341,496 

475.558 
1,041,283 
1,359,712 
1,372,749 
1,520,067 
1,675,477 
2,033,121 
2,362,059 


2,670,124 


4,387,968 
7,051,810 
13,254,728 
14,249,920 
14,540.85 

16,600,771 
19,099. 889 
24,685,300 
27,381,801 
$1,215,371 


Airlines 


s10574 
147,968 


100,741 


! 

l 

l 

) 
2,206,396 
2,599,915 
3.019.810 


3.367.576 


Industry 
488,78 
3,810,423 

048.697 


919,553 


BT70.000 
98405 
10,218,932 
13,166.08 
15,548,247 
18,058,793 


51,146 
64,998 
32,868 
32.879 
37.510 
10,874 
16,315 
62,932 
68,296 


71,446 


60 
168 
362 


629 


‘O46 
912 


19.366 
21,188 
21,970 
22.068 


24,446 


53,194 
68.492 
39.094 
$5,843 
95,047 
60,781 


91,326 
96.950 


and foreign mail ton-miles. 


ime luded 


with domestic 


trunk 


Express and freight ton-miles not segregated. 


‘ Preliminary 


figures. 


prior to 


16.992 
20510 
23.652 
28.533 
29,769 
27,329 
36.538 
10.260 
10.375 


12.166 


908 
eo7 


955 


$26 


6.207 
15.090 
$0,809 
11,581 
19,444 

(3) 
(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


23,199 
29,566 
38,878 


59.576 


71,674 
77.217 


37,280 
11,268 
$1,317 
$3,121 


1945. 


94.190 
112.861 
100.581 
117,128 
1313 


136 
696 
9?0) 
1.117 
1,179 


1,35] 
1.822 


on 


8.000 


15.296 
101,943 
174,649 
17 3.616 
192,130 


208.252 


533.636 


2.963 


600 
1.316 
8.18 
12,908 
18,242 
27.9014 

32.386 


6.814 


2.186 
3.239 
3.839 
1309 
3.887 
1.680 


- 99 
Dodo? 


9.394 


5.806 


) 
29 2 
«02,00 


l 
1,516,046 
ie 


757,760 


6,138 
6.875 
6.657 
7,101 
8.203 
9 680 
11.512 


13.652 


wa) 
5.105 
dD: 


8.483 
8314 
9.990 
9.825 
11,101 
13,051 


14,526 


11,806 
15,447 
15,078 
17,141 
18,201 
20.963 
24,780 


2 49 
-O,te 
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! 
i 


289. 885 
$24,652 
650.054 
683.360 
703.054 
BOL 508 
951475 
196095 
404,867 


1,629,731 


900 
14,197 
20,307 
80.651 
5.471 
W147 


60.019 
136,771 
238,439 
265,428 
297,169 
319.690 
371414 
418.496 
$57,215 


529 590 
188.001 
791,385 
931,183 
982.667 
1,117,618 
1,296,921 
1,604,458 
1,865,599 


2,134,504 














tL. S. SCHEDULE DOMESTIC AIRLINE COACH OPERATIONS 








1949-1953 








1949 1950 195] 1952 1953 
Revenue Passengers ............. 323.838 1.267.381 1.519.849 2.434.382 3.475.063 
Revenue Passenger Miles (000) . ; 251.288 1.056.093 1,272,332 2.345.677 3.529.733 
Passenger Load Factor “ ........ 70.12 74.23 74.19 75.55 74.05 
Average Passenger Trip Length (Miles) ; 776 833 837 064 1016 
Coach of schedule Domestic Passenger Miles 1.38 13.28 12.12 18.82 4.1 


Scheduled domestic air coach inaugurated November, 1948. 


For 12 months ending October 31. 1953. 








AVERAGE PASSENGER FARE AND LENGTH OF | TRIP 











lt. S. Scheduled Airlines 


Average Passenger Fare Per Mile Average Passenger Trip 
Leneth Miles) 





YEAR Domestic International Domestic International 
1944 .... hee cae 3.35 7.82¢ 73% 910 
1945... ; ; $1.95 8.67 a1] 942 
errr paras P oad arate 1.63 8.31 187 1057 
1947... ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ; 5.06 qed 174 1332 
1948 : : : . , >.76 8.01 151 1376 
Ee ; ».76 7.42 148 1351 
1950 ; ‘ 3.99 7.28 161 1316 
| ee , >.60 7.10 ! 1273 
i: ie ee a sti 5.55 7.04 01 1277 
ESE pene ee ne ee 5.42 6.96 915 1261 


Includes trunk, insular territorial and local service airlines. 
Estimated. 








PERSONNEL EMPLOYED | BY THE SCHEDULED AIRLINE INDUSTRY 











1941-1953 





Year 
Ending 
Dec. 3] 















































Domestic Airlines 

TOGO oc 4.967 2.075 108 2.613 10.844 7.012 19,24] 3.453 56,313 
1946. 9.712 3.342 98 B77 16,107 10.307 24.626 5.413 69.182 
> 5.034 3.061 18] 2.618 8.409 2,012 2.317 38,998 
1948 5.307 3.038 312 2.612 9,222 21.396 2.101 60.416 
1949 ... 5,257 3.199 612 497 9.336 21.136 2.145 59.886 
1950 .. 5.785 3.372 776 2.450 9.822 21.894 2.016 61,903 
1951 . 6.688 1.106 1.012 2.617 11.475 25.770 2.399 72.898 
1952 . 7.209 - 1.640 1.14] 2 666 12.388 27.939 2.731 79,487 
Le 7,930 1,922 1.333 2.652 13.201 29,375 2.711 82.909 
International Airlines 

1945 : 930 11] 138 644 5.099 2.435 1.663 2.628 17.968 
1946 1.508 1.079 1.405 1.454 7.2609 2.163 6.961 9.233 27,372 
1947 1.603 1016 1,152 1.21] were 3.201 10.679 1.518 26.154 
1948 .... 1.619 1.104 1,203 1.049 5,400 2.440 749 1.628 24.192 
1949 .... 1.585 1.142 960 1.084 3.861 2.338 9.012 1,125 21,108 
1950 1,492 1.055 745 953 $f 2.434 9244 1.142 20.883 
1951] 1.698 1.197 696 1.0] 1. 2.895 931) 1.488 22.855 
1952 1.56] 1.219 ree 976 5. 3.196 7.988 1,537 22,377 
1953 1.775 1.202 800 895 5.597 2.989 $345 | 1.267 22.830 


Ineludes trunk, local service and insular territorial airlines. 


As of September 3' 
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S. SCHEDULED AIRLINE 








OPERATING 


REVENUES 





1944-1953 


Potal 





Passenger ‘, of img 3 of Express & of Other of Operatin 

Year Revenues Total Mail Total Freight Pota! Revenu Total Revenues 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 
1946 $ 272573481 = 87.39 $ 20,273.55 6.50 $13.269,911 1.26 0 § 5.776.089 1.85 8 311.893.0481 
1947 103.193.780 86.01 23,325,630 6.62 18,888,216 1.36 7,082,712 20 12.490, 36 
1948 334.735,598 80.98 1.837531 11.57 23.788.56 ri 6.991, 190 lf 113.352.887 
1949 78.1135 82.24 15.031,010 9.79 7,280,556 593 9,357.52 2.0% 159,782.54 
1950 130,098,393 82.06 1.311.377 8.84 34.266.653 6.54 13.132.189 2.56 08.612 
1951 570,288,026 86.60 7,039,813 5.62 35,735,795 543 15,457,210 2.35 658,520.84 
1952 671,257,035 87.40 35,910,283 1.68 11,382,189 39 19,465,085 254 768.0145 
1953 782,185,122 88.36 35.867,547 $1.05 16.236.526 ey 4 20,967,290 2.37 boao) Dow 
Local Service Airlines 
1045 . > 314.638 16.30 > 298.614 80.71 ba 13.000 0.6 = 14,797 2.3. 8 1OS1LO5T 
1947 2.280.124 26.99 9.957.097 TO51 60179 O71 150,931 1.79 8.118.331 
1948 1.666.519 28.64 11.282.490 69.25 147.959 0.9] 195511 120 16,292.50 
1949 7.362.007 53.55 14.054.998 64.06 252,159 1.15 27146 1.24 21,940,629 
1950 10.302.859 6.17 17,191,453 60.36 142.046 1S 4.543 1.02 28.480.901 
195] 16.259.176 13.21 19.739.169 52.45 666.230 1.77 967 572 2.36 632.147 
1952 19.766.694 16.47 21.3314.962 70.16 822.483 1.93 615404 1.44 $2,537.14 
1953 : 23.291.352 7.54 23.996.730 18.98 922,248 1.8 729.764 1.59 1990 104 
Insular Territorial Airlines 
1946 $ 2.705.593 80.03 $ 121.589 3.60 $ 337.372 9.97 S$ 216,35 6.40 > ( 2 
1947 102.050 79.52 162,019 115 129,52 11.01 207.286 2 5 HWB7 
1948 3.887.583 83.61 189,322 1.07 135.86 9.37 137,2 2.9 1.649.9 
1949 454961 © 80.15 216.985 5.73 154.161 O54 154,566 3.5 1.3106 
1950 104,754 © 78.74 285,261 57 113.458 7.93 109,591 6 1.213.064 
1951 1,639,164 74.69 642,705 10.35 512,083 8.24 117.563 6.72 6.21151 
1952 1.433.393 0.07 767,709 12.29 626,265 Ws 119,330 6.71 6.216,69 
1953 1,771,605 70.94 1,128,765 16.78 692.650 10.30 133,329 Lo 6,726.34 
International 
1946 s O1.416.767 62.29 © 25.060.600 17.08 S11.415.26 ded s] 63.4167 12 S 146.754.102 
1947 140,652,113 67.29 52.299. 890 15.45 17.526.276 4 18.531.252 | 209 100953 1 
1948 151.337.705 60.72 97.331.556 23.00 20.808.679 ; 19.7562 } 249,234,199 
1949 1S8AT9705 97.81 75.197.073 27.43 22,126,828 3.0) 18.350,932 6.69 274,154,5 
1950 160.672.885 61.77 9.089.169 1.41 1.663.922 > 22.105.535 1 ZOWISLALI 
1951 184.691.825 64.14 3.213.231 18.48 25,244.764 a 24.785.841 ol 287 661 
1952 212.458.800 67.16 01.532.972 16.36 6.818.031 | 24,109.09 7.6 514.918.902 
1953 234.430,980 69.45 92,958.015 15.69 27 106.808 LL 23.079 5604 6 rey ; 
Total Industry 
1946—; S 367010479 79.10 S 447.014.3500 10.14 $25.033.562 54 $24.000.71] 6S) «463.959.112 
1947 $49,228,067 78.28 61.744.036 10.76 36,904,224 6.43 25,972,181 1.53 73.8491] 
1948 194.627.435 72.36 116,640,899 17.06 15181.074 6.61 27 .080.175 ry 6835.52" 
1949 DAT ALOIS 72.01 134.530.4106 17.70 OTIS T14 6.09 28134485 70 OU.188 | 
1950 605. 178.891 73.99 LL9A77.100 14.61 96. BO079 6.04 56.49] ) 1.16 17.9336 
195] 775,878,191 78.35 110.634.918 11.17 62,158.872 6.2% 11.628.186 1.20 MYO S00.167 
1952 $07,915,922 60.22 109.545.926 9.608 69.618 96% 6.15 bL.O06 519 95 LISLT1733 
1953 LOL 792059 $1.71 113.951.0057 8.91 74.958.032 1 14,959.957 »2 1.27 18.105 

Unadjusted data as reported by Air Carrier on C.A.B. Form 41. 

Includes excess baggage, chartered transport services, other transportation and incidental revenues and foreizn mail 


Estimated. 


lir 
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DISTRIBUTION OF | OPERATING EXPENSES | —U. S. Scheduled Airlines 








1944-195: 











Percent Direct Percent Deprec iation Pereent 

Flying Of Total Maintenance Of Total Flight Of Total 
Year Operations Expenses Flight Equipment Expenses Equipment Expenses 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 
Mae tg ces $69,729,554 21.99 $32,490,116 10.25 $25.191,856 7.94 
1947... ; : ‘ 85,932,761 23.01 $1,029,360 10,99 6.240.510 9,71 
1948. ; 104,163,765 25.33 16.093.128 11.21 9.533.925 9.61 
1949, eee 119,961,143 27.57 50,270,468 11.55 SO AAT TI 907 
1950 ; 32,060,283 28.61 53,747,249 11.65 39,429.855 8.54 
1951. a ene 160,469,094 29.04 66571477 12.05 $1,272,647 7.47 
952 4. ss reach 193,387,711 28.7 86,453,993 12.85 57,737,100 8.58 
1953 eae aes 237,235.516 29.75 97,427,515 12.22 78,675.733 9.86 
Local Service Airlines 
1046 eee ee eae $ 497,438 24.14 $ 347,727 16.88 S$ 151,010 7.33 
1947 : ; 2,203,155 24.29 1,336,677 14.74 922,395 10.17 
1948 : 4.526.827 28.43 2,338,788 14.69 1.455.756 9.14 
1949, ae ; 6.486.968 28.98 3.280.965 14.66 2.042.843 9.13 
1950. a 8.534.906 30.68 3.550.063 12.76 1,614,906 5.80) 
. ia pears 10,944,529 0.43 4,281,377 11.92 L611,775 1.48 
1952 - iusaaae 13,394,275 30.79 9.451.079 12.53 2,098,019 1.83 
1953' . eawaude we ; 15,724,570 30.86 6,486,230 12.73 2.443.040 1.79 
International Airlines 
BR ee ae ne $32,447,634 23.21 $11,063,761 7.91 $ 8.953.732 6.40 
1947 valid alae 53,188,663 25.41 21,997,077 10.51 18,579,977 8.88 
1948 i 67,163,026 28.55 24,241,052 10.30 19,588,511 8.32 
1949. ; ie ata 72,346,828 28.61 26,310,942 10.41 23,675,858 9.36 
eae ah 70,979,947 28.58 26,158,179 10.53 25.637,532 10.33 
aa 75,101,868 27.83 29,855,964 11.06 24,263,356 8.99 
1952. nite » 87,364,714 28.71 33.041404 10.86 26,479,341 8.71 
RSE awin'sh 93.271,843 29.74 32,810,959 10.46 24.878,026 7.93 
Estimated 

Aircraft Percent Ground and Percent Total 

Operating Of Total Indirect Of Total Operating 

Year Expenses Expenses Expenses Expenses Expenses 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 
SE? Pin ak a canawad uae $127,411,526 40.18 $189,709,954 59.82 $317,121.480 
DY edith temosodcas 163,202,631 3.71 210,187,837 56.29 $73.390.468 
RARER en ee 189,790,818 46.15 221,486,955 53.85 $11,277,773 
SE ee ntke aasiwarein ee 209,679,522 8.19 225,477,685 51.8 | mye 
SE eRe are 225,237,388 48.80 236.300.592 51.20 161.537.980 
ee eee 268,313,218 48.56 284,.268.068 1.44 35 soe: 286 
RS eee ae eta 337,578,804 50.17 335,320,095 19.83 672,898,899 
EE cee hee ee ie $13.338.764 51.83 384.176.925 8.17 797,515,689 


far ieee $ 996,175 48.35 $ 1,064,254 51.65 $ 2,060,429 
Se amen 4,462,227 49.20 4,607,078 50.80 9,069,305 
A ree 8,321,371 52.26 7,602,141 17.74 15,923,512 
eee oe 11,810,777 52.77 10,570,938 $7.23 22,381,715 
ae eee 13.699,877 49.24 14,120.85 50.76 27,820.73 

ae bp waratais erases 16,840.68 46.83 19,122,932 53.17 35,963,613 
aes Henna dee 20,943,373 48.15 22,553,894 51.85 $3,497,267 
aerate aucnte a aes , 24,653,840 48.38 26,307,478 91.62 50,961,318 


International Airlines 


Pee re $ 52,465,127 37.52 6 Si011,119 62.48 $139,842.816 
ee re , 93,765,717 44.80 “115.5 7,815 55.20 209,293,532 
NE hi ola ee : 110,992,589 47.17 124, 294. 394 52.8 235,286,983 
Oe ee 122,333,638 48.38 130,529,491 51.62 252,863,129 
SR eee 122,775,659 19.44 125,547,413 50.56 248,323,072 
ois eee de 129,221,191 47.88 140,643,907 52.12 269,865,098 
ee ee aa 146,885,459 48.28 157.375.636 51.72 304,261,095 
TE Tee 150,960,828 $8.13 162,668,116 51.87 313,628,944 
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. | 
DISTRIBUTION OF 1952 GROUND AND INDIRECT EXPENSES 





For U. 8S. Scheduled Airlines by Major Accounting Categories 























Potal 
Ground & Depreciation Ground 
Ground Indirect Passenger Traffic Advertising General and Ground & Indirect 
Operations Maintenance Service And Sales & Publicity Administrative Equipment Expense 
Domestic Trunk 
94.602.5600 50.856.778 7.015.943 70.253.003 18.880.35 1O874.171 6.807.286 535.320.095 
Local Service 
7,252,213 3,150,119 1.914.484 4.868.212 1,172,165 3.682.052 184.6419 22.553.894 
International 
39,721,184 21,188,961 19,554,972 34,945,480 12,541,996 26,754,176 2.668 867 157.375,636 
AIRMAIL REVENUES AND SERVICE COSTS 
1944-1953 
All Allocated 
Post Office 
Airmail Payments Costs Except Net 
Fiseal Postal to Payments to Post Office 
Year Revenues Airlines Airlines Balance 
Domestic * 
1O44 $ 79,412,510 $ 28401373 S$ 21,480,220 3 29,530,917 
i: Tee endear 81,237,389 35,199,255 14.737.786 $1,300,348 
i. were ; 68427,924 28.733.479 20.278.453 19,415,992 
1947 54,356,782 27,636,134 15,705,073 18,984,425 
eee a 93,586,950 50,223,746 0.438.035 27,075,431 
1949 ... nce Senta sidered’ 65,385,603 56,705.5600 $5,941,107 $7.261.064 
> ee teeaceen 74,120,038 62,386.052 $7,235,853 35,501,867 
| ere i ataemad 95,425,704 61,141,000 60,274,073 25,989,369 
MD) tachdeanauataauans 120,650,426 80,843,306 72,304,199 32.497.079 
ee pen 121,269,761 61,463,681 101 .848.455 $2,042,375 
International 
1944 ... ‘ $ 51,276,499 $ 3,231,371 © 27,169,035 : 20.876.093 
ee aise wens 110,675,066 6,021,671 51,630,408 93,022,987 
1946 58,081,237 14,612,000 31,794,545 11,674,692 
| er ; 21,772,578 28,528,000 1,602,428 11.357.850 
1948. oxalate Sen 23,815,519 $3,716,000 7,855,220 27,755,701 
Te tikncapciickacds isk 25,695,375 51,497,000 21,921,670 $7,723,295 
eee 27,334,124 55,014,000 23,272,463 90,952,339 
1951 . peace , : 31,306,067 97,116,000 20,876,077 16,086,610 
ee a 31,983,785 40,288,883 13,045,794 24,221,083 
1953° . ; 35,874,864 39,413,861 20,829,775 24,368,772 


Payments to airlines may be subject to retroactive adjustment by the CAB back to 1948 for domestic and 1946 for 
international. 


Includes domestic trunk, local service and insular territorial airlines. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


S. Scheduled Airlines 








For Selected Years 


194] 
(12 31 


Domestic Trunk Airlines ' 


{ssets 
S$ 48,766,772 
2.863.981 
61.776.693 


Curremt Assets ............ 
Investment & See ck ‘ial Funds 
Flight Equipment 
Depreciation , ; 29.364.884 
Flight Equipment Net ..... s2.411.809 
Other Operating Property Net ee 
903.134 





Non-Operating Property Net 

Deferred Charges re 3.031.349 

ee PONS: cncewsenes 301.729 
Total Assets ... : ; S 88.278.774 

Liabilities 

Current Liabilities $ 

Long Term Debt l 

Capital Stock 33.095.620 

Capital Surplus 22.402.837 

Earned Surplus . 5.949.126 

Operating Reserves 1.015.725 


1.850.171 


278.774 


Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilitics 


Local Service Airlines 
{ssets 
Current Assets 
Investment & Special Funds 
Flight Equipment 
Depreciation 
Flight Equipment Net 
Other Operating Property Net 
Non Operating Property Net 
Deferred Charges 
Other Assets 
Total Assets 
Liabilities 
Current Liabilitie- 
Long Term Debt 
Capital Stock 
Capital Surplus 
Earned Surplus 
Operating Reserves 
Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 


International - 


{ssets 


Current 
Investment & Specia! Func¢ 1. : 8, 
Flight Equipment 

Depreciation ee ‘ 
Flight Equipment Net ........ 19,260,215 
Other Operating Property Net 7.663.116 
Non Operating Property Net 
Deferred Charges ..... ig 2,668, 398 


Assets. ea $ 13,915,046 


Gelber Assets ......0.:. ; 7.227 
Total Assets .......... . $ 59,215, 136 
Liabilities 


S 10,017,675 
189,428 
"686.975 


Current Liabilities 
Long Term Debt 
Capital Stock 
Capital Surplus ......... ; 14.707.605 
Earned Surplus : 1.895.733 
Operating Reserves a 17.345.045 
Other Liabilities 2.072.975 
Total Liabilities S$ 59,215.436 


Includes international operations of all domestic trunk 


Panagra and Pan American System only prior to 1952 
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1946 
(12 31) I2 31 
S$ 152,381,835 S SELLS. 76 > 
91,140,907 7.193.642 
176.453.3911 9 7.101.0 
58.569,062 258.431.6771 
117,884,329 309,355,329 
$7,408,722 75,793,917 
2.832.701 714,939 
15,322,859 8.192.499 
129,134 398.673 
S 387100487 $ 775.764.980 $ 
$ 105,659,559 S$ 231.757.632 s 
90.097.738 168.246.905 
92.896.915 152,277,346 
16.989.967 81.882.841 
$1,018,689 133.535.931 
1,139,234 1.169 446 
9,298,385 3.894.879 
S$ 387.100487 S 775,764.980 s 
> 1.926.386 S 10.212.305 8 
916,592 917,928 
2.320.714 16.540.821 
324.662 6.829.837 
1.996.052 9,710,984 
716.879 3.636.308 
118,469 108,071 
573.838 1.133.134 
190.048 
$ 6.438.264 $ 25.718.730 $ 
$ 1,984,949 $ 10,138,042 $ 
500.000 3.575.731 
1,407,987 7,010.74 
2,790,985 9.634.519 
(532.303) (1.290.976 
50.331 598.158 
236.315 959.509 
s 6.438.264 S 25.718.730 = 
§ 98.282.686 S$ 79.801.000 S 
19.576.414 15,840,000 
59,625.654 164,959,000 
15.315.054 76.531.000 
$4.310.600 88.428.000 
16.341.742 12.836.000 
91,688 13.000 
8.753.038 20.717.000 
is ae 715.000 
S 187.356. 168 S 218.350.0000 s 
S$ 39A01,012 $ 67,152,000 > 
69.308.397 27.955.000 
16.664.825 10.990.000 
21, 917,529 63,068,000 
12.804.47 33.610,000 
17,000,062 6.374.000 
100.659.8066 9 201.000 
S 187.356.168 S 218.350.0000 s 


international certificates. 


1952-1953 


lines holding domestic and 


Atlantic also included for 


1954 


367.27 1.00 
LO. 103 00006 
624,156,000 
305.859. 000 
318.297.0000 
88.664,.000 
$71.00 
10.192.000 
2,636,000 
827.634.0000 


246.1406.000 
170.626.000 
139.671.0000 
89.134.000 
163.735.000 
6.833.000 
11.229.000 
827.634.0000 


10,224,511 
154.345 
20.429.267 
8.454.584 
11,974,683 


1.161.082 
5.814 


26,602,942 


~- 9/00 S 
200,400 


(2.003.651) 
157.065 
95560 


26,602,942 


103.242.0000 
19.134.000 
171,673,000 
84.301.000 
87.372.000 
3.621.000 
13.000 
14.433.000 
736.000 
238.551.0000 


65.861.000 
$6.250.000 
10,990,000 
63.068.000 
42.260.000 

1.327.000 

9. 95.000 
238.551.4000 














INTERCITY PASSENGER MILES 
By Common Carriers and Private Automobiles 


Villions of Passenger Vile s 


























1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Pullman and Air Travel 
Rail Pullman 19.801 12.261 11.015 9349 9340 10,226 9504 7.900 
Domestic Trunkline- 9.903 6.016 9.840 6.563 7.766 10,211 12.121 14.22% 
Local Service Airlines 7 46 88 135 189 291) 340 39] 
Pullman and Air Combined 25,711 18,323 16,943 16,047 17,295 20,727 21.965 22,519 
Airline ‘ of Combined Total 22.99 33.08 $4.99 $1.74 16.00 70.66 r.435 64.92 
Other Common Carriers 
Rail Coach 39.039 27.665 24.315 20,273 17.441 19.524 19.75 19.000 
Intercity Motor Bus Lines . 25.576 23.948 23,529 22.411 21,254 21.499 20,732 19.700 
Total 64,615 91.613 17.844 42.684 38.695 $1,023 10,490 8.700 
fetal Common Carriers 90,326 69.936 64.78 58,731 95,990 61,750 62,455 61.219 
Airline of Common Carrier 6.54 8.6 9.15 11.41 14.21 17.00 19.95 23.88 
Private Intercity Automobile 53.570 272,958 287.423 316.774 337.339 379.324 90.704 116.600 
Total Common and Private Carriers 343.896 342.894 352.210 375.905 393.329 141.074 $53,159 177.819 
Passenger Miles per Capita 2,432 2,392 2.412 252% 2.619 2.919 2,959 2.985 
Estimated data. 
COMPARATIVE TRANSPORTATION SAFETY RECORD 
Rate Per 100,000,000 Passenger Miles 
1941-195: 
Domestic Scheduled International Railroad Passenger 
Airlines Scheduled Intercity Motor Passenger Auto and 
Airlines Buses rrains Taxis 
Calendar 
Year Fatalities Rate Fatalities Rate Fatalities Rate Fatalities Rate Fatalities Rate 
194] 35 2.3 2 1.2 Nn. a. n. a 39 14 n. a n. a 
Pe whvkes 55 7 0 n. a. n. a 110 17 n. a n. a 
22 1.3 10 3.9 n. a n. a. 262 31 n. a n. a 
eee 18 2.2 17 9.3 n. a n. a. 249 26 n. a n. a 
ee 76 2.2 17 3.7 120 17 142 16 12,900 2.9 
1916 75 1.2 10 3.5 140 19 116 18 15,400 2.3 
1947 199 3.2 20 1.1 140 2] 74 16 15,300 2.3 
1948 83 1.3 20 1.0 120 18 92 13 15,200 2.1 
1949 93 1.3 0 120 a) 32 08 15.300 20 
1950 06 1.1 18 2.1 100 17 184 8 17,600 2.2 
1951 142 1.3 $1 1.1 130 2? 126 43 21.000 24 
eee 16 0.4 o4 3.0 100 16 14 4 22.600 2.8 
1953 86 0.6 2 0.1 n. a. n. a. 3] 10 n. a n. a 
n. a. not available. 
Includes domestic trunk, local service and insular territorial airlines. 
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Earl D. Johnson. President 


Milton W. Arnold, |. P.. Operations and Engineering 
Frank J. Macklin, Asst. |. P.. Traffic 

J. D. Durand, Secretary 

J. F. Hintersehr, Treasurer 

Stuart G. Tipton, General Counsel 
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Alaska Airlines, Inc., Nelson David, Pres., 2320 Sixth Avenue, Seattle. Washington 
*Allegheny Airlines, Inc., Leslie O. Barnes, Pres., National Airport, Washington, 1, D. C. 
American Airlines, Inc., C. R. Smith. Pres... 100 Park Avenue. New York 17. New York 
*Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., Edmund Converse. Pres.. P. O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nevada 
Braniff International Airways, inc., C. FE. Beard, Pres., Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
**Canadian Pacific Airlines, Utd., G. 4. G. McConachie, Pres., Sea Island Airport, Vancouver AMF, B. C. Canada 
Capital Airlines, tnc., J. H. Carmichael. Pres., National Airport. Washington 1, D. C. 
**Caribbean Atl. Airlines, Inc., Dionisio Trigo. Pres., P. O. Box 3214, San Juan 14, Puerto Rico 
*Central Airlines, Inc., Aeith Kahle, Pres.. Meacham Field, Ft. Worth 7. Texas 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., Branch T. Dykes, 230 Park Avenue. New York 17, New York 
Continental Air Lines, inc., Robert F. Six, Pres. Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7. Colorado 
Delta-C&$ Air Lines, Inc., C. E. W oolman, President & General Manager, Municipal Airport. Atlanta, Georgia 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., E. |. Rickenbacker. Chairman of the Board and General Manager. 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York 
*Frontier Airlines, Inc., C. A. Myhre. Pres.. Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7. Colorado 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., Stanley C. Kennedy. Pres.. P. O. Box 3287, Honolulu 1, T. H. 
Helicopter Air Service, Inc., 7. H. Reidy, Pres., 5036 W. 63rd Street. Chicago 38, Illinois 
*Lake Central Airlines, R. B. Stewart. Pres.. Weir Cook Municipal Airport, Indianapolis 44, Indiana 
Mackey Airlines, Inc., Joseph C. Mackey, Pres., P. O. Box 520, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
*Mohawk Airlines, Inc., Robert E. Peach, Pres., East Hill Airport, Ithaca, New York 
National Airlines, Inc., G. T. Baker, Pres., 3240 N. W. 27th Avenue, Miami 42. Florida 
New York Airways, Inc., Robert J. Cummings, Jr., Pres., P. O. Box 426, New York Airport Station. Flushing 71. New York 
*North Central Airlines, Inc., Hal NN. Carr, Pres., 3300 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Northeast Airlines, Inc., George E. Gardner, Pres.. Logan International Airport, E. Boston 28, Mass. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., M.S. Mackay, Ex. V. P., 1885 University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
*Ozark Air Lines, Inc., Laddie H. D. Hamilton, Pres.. Box 6, Lambert Field, St. Louis 2]. Mo. 
Pacific Northern Airlines, 4. G. Woodley, Pres.. 1626 Exchange Building, Seattle 4, Washington 
**Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., Andrew B. Shea, Pres., 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. New Yorl. 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., J. T. Trippe, Pres. 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
*Piedmont Airlines, 7. H. Davis, Pres., Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
*Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Robert J. Smith, Pres., Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
Resort Airlines, Inc., Walter Sternberg, Pres. P. O. Box 242, International Airport Branch, Miami 48. Florida 
**Riddle Airlines, Inc., William R. Boyd, Pres., P. O. Box 4632, Miami 34, Florida 
*Southern Airways, Inc., Frank W. Hulse, Pres., 1140 Brown Marx Building, Birmingham, Alabama 
Southwest Airways Co., John H. Connelly, Pres., San Francisco Airport, P. O. Box 268, So. San Francisco, California 
**Trans-Canada Air Lines, /f. Gordon Wood, Vice President-Traffic, Room 422, International Aviation Bldg. 1080 University 
St., Montreal 3, Que., Canada 
**Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., Ruddy F. Tongg, Pres.. P. O. Box 2113, Honolulu. T. H. 
Trans-Texas Airways, R. E. McKaughan, Pres., Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas 
Trans World Airlines, Inc., Warren Lee Pierson, Chairman of the Board, 806 Connecticut Avenue. Washington 6. D. C. 
United Air Lines, WW. A. Patterson, Pres., 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 
U. S. Airlines, Inc., John W. Hutchinson, Pres., 500 Fifth Avenue. New York 36. New York 
West Coast Airlines, Inc., (Vick Bez, Pres.. Georgetown Station, Seattle 8, Washineton 
Western Air Lines, Inc., 7. C. Drinkwater, Pres. 6060 Avion Drive. Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
**Wien Alaska Airlines, Sigurd Wien. Pres. and Gen. Mer.. Box 649. Fairbanks. Alaska 
*Local Service **Associate Members 


a 
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{MERICAN AVIATION is honored to present the Air Transport Association’s 15th 

fnnual Edition of **Facts and Figures” for the U.S. scheduled certificated airlines. 

These Facts and Figures, assembled by ATA from revised data filed by the carriers 

with the Civil Aeronautics Board, show significant developments and progress of 
the air transport industry throughout the years. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publisher ..... . . 1025 Vermont Avenue N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 























Selected Airline Expenditures, Year Ended Sept. 30, 1953 









































Passenger Other Adver- Other Shop 
Total Food Passenger tising Adver- Servicing Employ- Annual Average 
Cor iny Assets Expenses Supplies Space tising Supplies ment Payroll Wage 
Alasia $ 2,030,158 $ 75.946 $ 941 $ 19,874 $ 32,231 $ 22,009 22 $ 1.138.949 $510 
Ala Coastal 619,973 104 3,700 7,447 12.102 103 643.187 6.24 
Alle en\ 1,845,979 657 4.404 52,29 ? 666 29 282 474 158 576 4 4 
Am an 171,672,763 4,812,050 1,020,61€ 2,246,066 1 264,036 9] 57 6.84 80.227 486 4 7 
= a 902.239 2 264 6,942 27,259 1,212 458 20 ) 60 4¢ 
ra 33,649,804 271,324 186,39 +570 10.25 4.09% 196 370 4.39 
al 098,381 649 4 164 94,094 4.496 0 87 4. 5¢ 
"al ea 042 92 01 » 33 6 25 996 > 
. 1 154 4 < i9 4,694 ; 
al 236,245 ¢ 13¢ 4 7é 0 4 266 4904 
ental 633,387 239,097 22 1,00 4.539 00 4.844 
va 378,245 1,101 »,010 Ee 842 6 : 7.05 
Delta-C&S 44,343,478 1,019,195 33,83. 042 336,660 4,30 20,2 l 4,70 
East 348.316 2,561,416 424,874 50.81 666.587 979 46.73 ; 47 
E 692,113 2 465 15¢ 4 
Fl Tiger 44,05 Af »Y 694 ) 0.098 
Fro! r 25,787 12.720 54.437 890 30.484 586. 1¢ 46 
Hawailiar 11,645 21,256 ) 0 23.25 06 495 996 49 
ie pter A. 5 178 48 32,265 4,1 
Lake Central 659,088 1,801 2.512 6,119 1,901 1.075 281 76 000 41 
L Angeles 707,329 1,25 62 261.12 4.534 
Mohawk 1,779,567 1,120 1,623 11,378 15,116 1,267 351 32 4394 
National 33,568,154 736,235 106,668 991,428 178,080 198.720 2.709 452 4,570 
North Central 2,689,775 1,125 747 52.672 42.45 31.338 600 666 4 306 
Northeast 6,618,489 33,135 2,078 103,298 95,269 54.481 938 748 4,60 
Northern Consol 1,441,088 8.331 7,074 26,036 163 1.057.409: 6.48 
Northwest 42,457,626 1,079,284 974,554 487,046 786 28,133,442 4.84 
Ozark 1,642,974 2.349 22,559 29.954 418 1.747.892 4.182 
Pacific Northern 4,049,900 138,744 15,520 66,383 36,612 495 2,653,012 5,359 
P gra 16,283,377 249.384 128,386 537,857 38,260 1,52 846 935 1 
Pan American 221,630,371 : 
Alaska 188,954 28,584 48,038 69,482 15,257 2,499,760 6.42¢ 
Atlantic 1,066,722 324,059 1,169,046 1,025,723 587.025 23.440.418 4 866 
Latin American 1,179,794 439,637 1,003,019 775,836 387.171 31,945,192 4,379 
Non-divisional 7.812.810 4.25 
Pacific 578,910 252,302 616,789 507,319 274,103 17,395,547 6,065 
Piedmont 2,493,632 17,267 11,433 24,578 134,658 7,978 662 2.698.587 4.076 
Pioneer 4,754,312 30,308 7,222 68,724 19,381 20,128 384 1.821.384 4.743 
Reeve 448,010 4,560 892 2,406 2,101 1,595 46 312.11 6.785 
Resort 1,389,190 118,315 6,593 97,179 62,462 267 184 1,049,799 5 705 
Riddle 242.589 2,526 1,576 8,530 181 862,249 4,764 
Slick 9,155,378 5.701 272 7.647 1,798 174,341 1,462 6,695,311 4,580 
Southern 1,172,685 2,691 2,943 28,317 27,853 45,809 407 1.640.054 4.029 
Southwest 2,893,981 820 1,994 70,415 37,059 33,272 355 1,734,795 4.887 
TWA 147,955,667 3,703,429 654,115 2,163,240 235,228 1,225,257 16,010 930.391 461 
Trans-Pacific 718,184 41 4,915 9,156 29,824 5,237 200 847,735 4.239 
Trans-Texas 1,538,163 3,344 4,843 21,352 76,300 19,314 5 2,001,544 9 
United 158,504,277 2,837,651 372,957 1,655,548 1,487,853 1,176,324 14,612 72,342,233 4.951 
Western 19,685,576 556,659 82,828 473,795 145,292 109,974 1,803 9.000.085 4.992 
West Coast 1,957,805 2: 3,139 52,120 53,632 10,286 393 2,017,362 133 
Wein Alaska 1,225,224 14 4,235 8,846 19,972 11,778 158 1.207.770 644 
Wiggins 213,314 29 199 1,162 1,606 137,305 4,430 
TOTALS $1,140,179,596 $24,007 977 $5,359,250 $17,457,516 $11,501,792 $8,800,214 113,887 $538,430,440 $4.7 
NOTE: Wage figures for carriers with international routes include pay of foreign nationa d ea g some at thea ia age wag 
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S( a \ FLEX ASSURES . 
YOU THE LOWEST VOLTAGE AUN 
Kidde 


DROP IN THE INDUSTRY! ve 
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When operating conditions demand an elec- 
trical connector that will stand up under the most 
rugged requirements, always choose Bendix 
Scinflex Electrical Connectors. The insert mate- 
rial, an exclusive Bendix development, is one 
of our contributions to the electrical connector 
industry. The dielectric strength remains well 
above requirements within the temperature range 
of —67°F to +275°F. It makes possible a design 
increasing resistance to flashover and creepage. 
It withstands maximum conditions of current and 
voltage without breakdown. But that is only part 


of the story. It’s also the reason why they are 
vibration-proof and moisture-proof. So, naturally, 
it pays to specify Bendix Scinflex Connectors and 


get this extra protection. Our sales department 


will be glad to furnish complete information ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


on request. 


ee TT ns 


The Finest 


ELECTRICAL | 
CONNECTOR 


MONEY CAN / 
BUY! 


y 






® Moisture-Proof « Radio Quiet « Single Piece SCINTILLA DIVISION of B Y 1p 

Inserts ¢ Vibration-Proof « Light Weight « High SIDNEY, NEW YORK é. Wt 
" - . P AVIATION CORPORATION 

Insulation Resistance ¢ High Resistance to Fuels Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 E, 42nd Street, New York 17. N.Y 

and Oils ¢ Fungus Resistant « Easy Assembly FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. « Ste henson 

and Disassembly ¢ Fewer Parts than any other Bidg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan + 512 West Ave. Seaatie Pa. « 

Connector ¢ No additional solder required. Brouwer Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin « 582 Market 


Street, San Francisco 4, California 





For the finest in air transportation 





fly Eastern’s new Turbo Compound 13,000 H.P. 


SUPER-C Constellation 








SUPER-C SPEED. This creat SUPER-C POWER. Four giant SUPER-C DEPENDABILITY. 
new airliner enables Eastern Turbo ¢ ompound engines Made famous by Eastern’s 
to give vou faster service — totaling 13,000 horsepower! Great Silver Fleet... proven 


than ever before! Power means safety! ver billions of passenger 


iles! 


Fiy EASTERN Air Lines 


26 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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Productivity of Domestic Airline Employes 


1953 1952 1951 





Total Total Total 




















2 Pm 2 & Pot 2 0 ot 
Ss + = a} >= = -~ = 
=- =¢ Ss & =< —# =< 
o- =: —_ — = & a a -—F& 
( rier S e. we oa =. * ~~ we Sa e. ~. a 
-~ ' ° ' ~ ‘ * ' ~ ' ' 
oe => S we = Ss > Se = => S «. 
Ss So: oo cs& o° 5 & cc s 3 Se 
i 7 aw me = == 7 = e= = & 7 = i oe 
America 16,610 392,300,506 23,618 14,921 346,209,859 23,201 14,017 297,482,320 21,223 isa 
Braniff 3,494 50,661,773 14,500 939 7 | 7 2,410 30 483,33 12,64% 
Capital 4,458 77,911,651 17,477 4,290 69,338,107 16,162 4,078 68,670,412 16,002 
C & § 1,402 22,352,955 15,943 1,385 18,416,312 13,296 
Cc nial 730 9,370,257 12,844 669 7.339.675 10,971 617 6.495.473 10,52 
Cc l- 
\ ! tal 917 15,853,860 17,289 106 14,791,437 16,326 884 11,851,061 13,406 
De e 
( - 4,201 0,321,072 16,739 2.732 2,591 45,616,475 17,625 
Ea 0,399 255,681,384 24,587 9,002 8,235 175,161,239 21,218 
Inlan< 224 4,346,432 19,40 
Mid-C« 1,222 13,071,178 10,69€ 
J Nat al 2,797 66,407,325 23,742 784 53,996,970 10,395 2,444 48,179,174 19,71 
North- ‘ 
e: 73 8,947,089 10,249 830 8,270,369 9,964 774 602.344 + 
North- 
west 4,798 79,087,823 16,484 5,086 65,269,527 4,882 7 0.9 
TWA 12.965 266,626,879 20,565 11,378 213,795,834 10,543 09 03 
United 14,974 305,341,773 20,391 12,899 275,578,905 3 10.937 730 20.05 
Western 1,813 38,087,729 21,008 1,621 31,434,343 19,391 1,194 448 19.43 - 
Totals 79.029 1,636,605,121 20,709 72,059 1,414,049.586 19.623 66.457 1,204,670.64 
Deita and C&S g is effec Va ) Deita/C&S t } § g 1 
E niff anc Mid-C ger r Tec e Aug ft jié ) fi be r t 
a any 
u tern ¢ i Inla é é a Tec eA ) a é be ri ’ . 


S é American Aviation survey 
We 
* RECALIBRATE 


Employe Productivity Hits New High * REMANUFACTURE 


* REPAIR 


— , . ane ce - 
I een domestic scheduled trunk piled l| 1.204.0,/0.04 revenue tol 
a , 1 he <n . .: 4 ‘ , — 
es 1 1953 realized 20,709 ton muies, which were handled by 66. all types of 


i employes, with 18,127 ton-miles of set ELECTRONIC 


lies OL service per empiove in record 


high of 1.636.605.121 ton ice pertormed per employe TEST EQUIPMENT 


s ol revenue trathe— with a tota In 1946 the tigure was « liv Y6IS end 
rage employment ol YULY, ton-mues of service per employe. 
The record compares with 19,623 While the trunk lines’ employe * INSPECT on CONTRACT 


— { ner tra In , nndeact ; | 1953 > ches 
nies OF service erftormed er em proauctivily gainec in ove! na 
: ' : ‘ Our standards are 


5 } } f 95? ] 55 ' ; 
ove in 1952, when 14 carriers with or 1952, climbing 5.5°_, the gain tor tified 
7 _ } i] | ] Q5? ‘ t ' ] tt 
2059 employes nandied a total ol 1952 over the preceding year was better cerrine 


1.414.049,586 ton-miles of revenue than 5... CORRECT 


trafic. The explanation is found in the 
In 195] the then 16 trunk ines reiauve gains in total employment an by the 


U.S. Bureau of Standards 


Productivity of Local Service Airline Employes RENTALS and SALES 
- « » Of course! 


1953 1952 





Total Total 
No. of Ton-Miles Ton-Miles No. of Ton-Miles Ton-Miles 
Empl. Rev. Traffic Per Empl Empl. Rev. Traffic Per Emp! 





















Allecheny 486 3.214.999 6.615 474 2.782.460 870 
Bonanza 208 1,564,606 7,522 186 1,081.01 811 
Central 304 683,772 2,249 261 706,215 2,705 GM EQUIPMENT C Inc 
Frontier 956 3,7 4 6,741 545 3.958.896 242 7 a 
Lake Central 91 16,57 3,021 161 575,721 13 “Phere Hi-Quality Ils Fundamental” 
Mohawk 328 2,633,145 8,02 250 1,875,060 900 ~ 
North Central 620 3,906,138 6,300 488 2,625,174 379 
Ozark 386 2,055,447 5,325 379 1,434,151 4 
Piedmont 661 5,869,922 8.880 601 5,157,648 8.581 
Pioneer 396 4,254,920 10,745 449 5,128,361 11,399 
Southern 12 2,014,000 388 463 2.169.819 4.6386 
Southwest 32 3.810.827 355 3,304,513 1.30 
Trans-Texas 519 2 368 1,970,247 5.353 
West Coast 351 2,73 359 2,316,103 6,451 
Wiggins 35 31,164 890 
Totals 5,841 39,607 ,987 6,781 5,374 35,116,549 6,534 731 3 VARNA AVENUE 


; NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
West Coast and Empire merger was effective August 4, 1952, West Coast being the surviving 
) ; Mm Phone: STanley 7-1624 


pany 
Source: American Aviation survey 
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issuing a certificate of airworthiness, 








charged, CAA is close to perpetrating a 





on , : 
fraud [The public readily accepts 


ee 
AIR Government’s stamp of approval, yet 
OH TREC {ff why should the builder’s responsibility 
LINES be assumed by the Government? 
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ri Traffic Rankings, U. S. Scheduled Airlines, 1953 
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Air-Rail 


Rail Air 
Revenue Revenue 
Passenger- Passenger- 
Miles Miles 


(thousands) 


(thousands) 


Air 
Traffic 
(% of rail) 


Traffic Comparison’ 


Pullman 


Revenue Air 
Passenger- Traffi 
Miles (% of 


(thousands) Pullman) 

















Jan 1953 2,529,855 1,079,110 42.6 917,697 117 
1952 2,666,304 885,225 33.2 1,017,406 874 
Feb. 1953 2,003,203 1,040,356 51.9 733,480 141.8 
1952 2,300,659 832,866 36.2 900.959 92.4 
Mar 1953 2,070,195 1,195,650 57.7 742,934 160.9 
1952 2,332,714 962,243 41.2 881,024 109 
Apr. 1953 2,106,477 1,250,070 59.3 674,937 185.2 
1952 2,283,772 1,034,830 45 767,04: 134.9 
May 1953 2,101,741 1,262,570 60.0 632,132 199.7 
1952 2,414,146 978,162 40. 85.458 124 
June 1953 2,403,872 1,369,506 56.9 652,098 2180.0 
1952 2,675,608 1,160,855 43.4 825,536 140.€ 
July 1953 2,743,590 1,356,017 49.4 657.909 206.7 
1952 2,703,294 1,128,222 41 719,808 56.7 
Aug. 1953 2,579,528 1,386,331 53.7 617,420 224.5 
1952 2,771,980 1,194,792 43 744.801 160.4 
Sept. 1953 2,130,536 1,311,679 61.5 579,641 
1952 2,283,460 1,131,902 49.6 718,571 
Oct. 1953 1,963,823 1,277,569 65.0 601,531 212.3 
1952 2,077,875 1,173,301 5€ 703,30 166.8 
Nov. 1953 1,887,059 1,108,016 58.7 548,204 202.1 
1952 2,036,692 1,013,911 49.8 655,669 154. 
Dec 1953 2,348,922 1,209,021 51.4 591,885 204.2 
1952 2,715,177 1,031,132 5B 4 784,442 131 
TOTAL (12 months 
1953 26,904,794 14,845,745 55.1 7,950,244 186.7 
1952 31,661,947 12,630,657 43.2 y 132.9 
* Includes traffic of all certificated domestic trunk and loca 
service airlines, but does not include rail commutation traffic 


Source: CAB and ICC 


reports 


Airlines Double First Class Rail Lead 


During the year 1953, trafhe of 


the U. S. scheduled domestic airlines 
came close to being twice as much as 
that for first class rail and Pullman 
travel, when measured in terms of reve 
nue passenger-miles. 

From June on airline revenue pas 
senger-miles were well over 200 of 
those tor first class rail. In September 


the figure rose to 226°. For the whole 
year, air travel amounted to 186.7°% of 


Pullman and first class. In 1952 air 
travel equaled 132.9 

In terms of mileage rather than 
percentage, the difference between air 
and frst class rail travel figures for 
1953 was some 6.8 billion revenue 
passenger-miles on the plus side for air. 
In 1952 a similar comparison gave air 
only a 3.1 billion mile edge. 

When trafhe figures for air travel 
are compared to all rail travel, except 


the commuter services of rail, the story 
reversed. 


All 


, 
(including 


1s 


rail 
Pullman 


revenue passenger-miles 


1 class) 


and fhirst 


came ciose lt 


LOL 


ger-miules 


55.1 or al rail. 


> 


amounted to 43.2 
The 11.9 

results Irom 

carriers of 4.7 


DY) ur, 


ibling revenue passe! 
, 


air equal t 


1952, 


with 
In 


OT fall 


air travel 


rain for the airline 
in trafhe by rai 


revenue passenger 


miles (1952 versus 1953) and a gair 
by air carriers of billion mules. 

In regard to revenue, air carrie1 
came out on top for the first time i 
1953. 

Total revenues for passenger trans 
portation by au exceeded those lor ral 
by $55,753,723. Total airline passenge 
revenue amounted to $804,847,797 
while rail services (including Pullma: 
and hirst class, ex luding commut 
travel) brought total passenger reve 
nues amounting to only $749,094,074 
Rail commuter services in 1953 a 
counted or more that $92 
millios 

In 1952 revenue hgures wer 
$696.315.486 ur) and $817,066.44 


: 
(rail), with ra 
$88.9 millios 


s bringing i 


ommuter 
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You don’t have to“shop around” to fill your a 
parts list when you deal at PAC... Avia- 
tion’s Supermarket! Whether you’re look- Ree Y 
ing for a minor fitting or an R-4360 part | 
you'll be wise to call PAC first... call } rT 
Aviation’s Supermarket! L 
Reduce your investment in inventory! 

PAC will carry your inventory for you! 
And what’s more, PAC will install, service . 
and guarantee any new part you buy! Yes, | 
7 


If 




















you'll be dollars and hours ahead when you 
come to PAC... Aviation’s Supermarket! 





BENDIX IGNITION ANALYZER 


Detects, locates, identifies engine troubles 
PORTABLE OR INSTALLED IN YOUR AIRPLANE ie 


NOW AVAILABLE for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Place your order now at PAC— 
Aviation’s Supermarket 











AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: Hamilton Standard 
* Eclipse Pioneer * Pratt & Whitney Aircraft + 
Bendix Products * Scintilla Division * Red Bank 
Division * Champion + Packard « B. F Goodrich 
* Exide + BG Corporation * Macwhyte « Titeflex 
Auto-Lite + Chandler-Evans + DeHavilland 
* Aero-Seal + Flightex * Time-Rite + National 
Electronics Laboratories. 


SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Pacific Airmotive C orporation 


2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif.+ Linden Airport, Linden, New Jersey 


Other Branches: Oakland and Chino, California @ Seattle, Washington @ Kansas City, Kansas 
o 
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Convair 340 (USAF C-131B; Navy R4Y-1) 

Powered by two P&W R-2800-16 engines. Seats 44-56, 
with a range of 1260 miles, It is an improved version 
of the predecessor 240, which has a payload of only 
9,262 pounds, compared with the 340’s 13,000 pounds. 





Martin Mars 

The Navy's biggest flying boat, which is in regular scheduled 
service between the west coast and the Hawaiian islands. May 
be replaced on this route by the Convair R3Y-1. 





Curtiss Commando (USAF C-46) 

Leading workhorse of the non-scheduled lines, the C-46 is due 
for some modifications which are still undetermined. Exemption 
from transport category of CAR has been extended to July. 


94 





Martin 4-0-4 (Coast Guard RM-1) 

Two airlines bought a total of 98 of these transports, and the 
Coast Guard bought two. A more powerful version of the 
Martin 2-0-2, the 4-0-4 has R-2800 CB-16 engines (2400 hp) 





Convair 240 (USAF C-131A and T-29) 

Smaller version of the 340 (see above) is designated the C-131A 
Samaritan when used as air evacuation and ambulance plane 
(photo). The T-29 serves as trainer for navigators, bombardiers 
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“Scenic Santiago, Chile, is 
Here we re tanding in tror 





Carrera Hotel. Our roor in t 
, 1“ « 

“In Lima, we lived at the luxurious “Buenos Aires came : 

Country Club, which is open to tourists. f plete surprise. It is big 

We played golf mornings, went sight j beautiful, the third largest city 
seeing afternoons. The city has the leisurely charm of ) in the Americas. And the steak 
Old Spain. And due to the cool Humboldt Current, the are out of this world! 
temperature averages 70°.” ‘ 


Ay 
Au our vacation dreams came true in restful 


SOUTH AMERICA 


and its so quick and easy to get there when you fly 


PANAGRA 


@ When you fly Panagra’s short route you have a choice 





of two top-notec + services. 
Deluxe El InterAmericano, only daily DC-6, or thrifty 
El Pacifico, DC-6B tourist service. 
Boththese famous flights are over the 
routes of Panagra and Pan American 
Call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American, Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent. 
Coupon below, plus 25¢, will bring 
you a gold mine of information about 
South America. This new book, “How 
to get the most out of your trip to 
South America” contains data from 


“El InterAmericano has an air all its own that makes you 
feel very special. The ‘Fiesta Lounge’ flight is the fastest 
U. S. commercial air service. Be sure to take Panagra’s 
new book with you. You'll find it’s a priceless help.” 


Pan American's travel book, “New 
Horizons,”’ plus other useful facts 





| \ ( \irwa: Ik AA 
, ( B g. N York N. ¥ 
Er y 4 

f S 4 ica. 
\ ————————E7s EE 

Par Amerieen- Cre hny: PAMAGRA °° 

as : oO —_ ee — 
WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE ee 
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THE SAFETY RECORD 


aF 


Carriers Set New Safety Record in ‘53 


Fatality rate of 1.2 per 100 million passenger-miles 
achieved for 20.8 billion passenger-miles flown. 


By Wacter A. Kivrarin 


( N AN AVERAGE of once every 

seconds during 1953 a 
scheduled U.S. airliner took off or 
landed, according to one manufacturer's 
estimate. During the flights that were 
bounded by such landings and _ take- 
offs the certificated carriers flew close 
to 34 million passengers some 19.6 bil- 
lion passenger-miles. 


seven 


Balanced against this record of 
achievement were 109 passenger fatali- 
ties in six fatal accidents: 88 deaths on 
scheduled civilian and 21 on 
military services, including Civil Air 
Movements (CAM). The fatality rate 


sery ices 


was thus 0.6 deaths per 100 million 
passenger-miles. 
The non-scheduled carriers flew 


787,000 passengers 1.3 billion passenger- 
miles, with 141 fatalities in 
five fatal accidents—a rate of 11.1. 

Taken together, all the airlines of 
the U.S. thus carried a total of 


passenger 


34.6 million passengers . . . 

20.8 billion passenger-miles . . . 
with 250 passenger fatalities . . . 
in 11 fatal accidents: 

a rate of 1.2 fatalities per 100 mil- 
lion passenger-miles. 


“The best in history,” this record 


96 


was called by the director of the CAA’s 
Office of Aviation Safety, A. S. Koch. 
“But we have no went 
on, “that this was accomplished by any 


illusion.” he 


one device, or any one group of persons. 
It was the product of concerted, coop- 
erative efforts by aircraft manufacturers, 
by airline management, by air crews, by 
CAA - safety 


persons em 


ground personnel, by 
agents—the multitude of 
ployed in civil aviation today 

“The most significant development 
1953 was that this multi- 
tude of did, in fact, do their 
individual jobs so carefully and effec- 
tively that we had our safest vear in air 
carrier history.” 

For the first time the | safety 
prepared by CAB _ in 
the irregular 


in safety in 
persons 


analysis as 
cludes a break-down of 
carriers’ record by foreign vs. domestic 
operations and military vs. civil com 
mon carriage. It was this detailed break 
which 
covery that the 
had come close to matching the record 
of the scheduled trunks in 
common carriage. 

Though the 


gone 


down made possible the dis 


non-scheduled carriers 
domestic 


alriines have more 


than over 12 consecutive 


months 


once 
without an 
category or another, there has not yet 
been a calendar year in which this was 
true. 


® The 


accident in one 


certificated carrier record, 


which did much to make this the satest 
year, added up as follows: 

In domestic scheduled 
the fatality rate stood at 0.6 (86 pas. 
senger deaths in 15.4 billion passenyger- 
miles of travel), up slightly from the 
1952 well below the 


195] 


operations 


rate of 0.4, but 
mark of 1.3. 


were involved. 


Four fatal accidents 
In international operations there 
was a spectacular drop: from the pre 
vious year’s 3.1 down to 0.1 in the year 
just past deaths in 3.6 
billion passenger-miles). There was only 


(two passenger 


one fatal accident. 
Charter 


domestic 


services by scheduled car 


riers, and international, got 


off scot-free. 
® The 


tributed to the 


non-scheduled carriers con- 
year’s record by holding 
common carriage fatality 


to that for the similar 


their domestic 
rate to 0.7 
operations of the scheduled carriers. One 


brought only five pas 


CiOS 


accident 
fatalities in 670 


fatal 
senger million pas 
senger-miles. 

In other categories the large irregu 





lars were not so fortunate. Overseas 
civilian flights resulted in one fatal 
accident with 50 fatalities in 151 mil- 


lion passenger-miles, a rate of 33.1. 
In military service (in 
luding CAM movements) the irregu | 
with a rate of 


and 24.0 


passenger 


C 
lars finished the year 
l 


7.6 for domestic operations 
movements 


fatality 


for foreign and overseas 
The 
rate of 11.1 was a sharp set-back from 
1952’s record of 2.0. From 1948 through 
1951 the irregulars had slowly pulled 
the rate down: 19.7, 17.9, 3.8, and 7.3. | 
® The Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice record was perfect: MATS airlifted 
500,000 passengers and pa 


overall non-scheduled 


well over 
tients some 1.2 billion passenger-miles 
without a fatality. 

° “The record was achieved,” stated 
Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, MATS com 
mander, “during a period of expansior 


in routes and transport units while 
new type equipment was being added 


to the transport fleet. At the same time 
a high rate of turnover of 
flying and mai 


there was 


personnel in both 
tenance.” 

During 1952 MATS had recorded 
deaths per 106 
1951, like 
fatality-free year. 

1953 added to the alread) 


a fatality rate of 6.9 
million 
1953, was a 

The 
considerable safety records of variou 
MATS units. The 1254th Air Transport 
Group, stationed at Washington Na 
\irport, chalked up 22 
of accident-free flying, a record whicl 


V ice Nixon’s try 


. 
passenger-miles; 
veal 
tional mont 


included President 


to 19 countries. During the 70 day 
that the trip took, the Lockheed C-12 
covered 39,544 miles in 169 flying 

eee 


hours. 
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FUEL GAGING 


pre for advanced aircraft types 
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Lie’ 

cals Recent selection of Simmonds Pacitron fuel gage systems 

fed for installation . . . on a fleet of turbo-prop airliners 

ead . . y 

pa- . . . two new Air Force supersonic fighters and a new Navy sal 

iles carrier-based fighter . . . two new model helicopters . . . ae hay 

and a convertiplane again confirms Simmonds’ leading - 

ted position in the design and production of capacitance type 

om fuel gaging systems. 

ile Simmonds fuel gage systems are now flying on seventy 

ded types of aircraft — including the fleets of thirty U.S. and 

m¢ foreign flag airlines. 

of Whether the aircraft installation calls for a “two-unit” 

un fuel gage system or a “three-unit” system, or the inclusion 

of such fuel management functions as center of gravity 

on control, or fuel level control — Simmonds has a 

" proven record of successfully solving the problem. 

IK¢ 
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Douglas YC-124B First a 


prop-powered four-engine transport ts 
rently undergoing flight tests. Expected to cruise at f 
than 300 mph, it is powered by P&W YT34-P-1's and was 


developed to accumulate technical data on heavy turboprops 


Boeing 377 (USAF C97) 

Currently being operated by four airlines in passenger version 
Five hundred C-97s had been built early this year when photo below 
was taken. Powered by four P&W 3500 hp Wasp Major engines 





Lockheed C-130A 


Virtually all information is still restricted. Power is supplied 
by four Allison T56 turboprops. Span is 132 feet, length 95 
feet, height 38 feet. Designed as assault and support trans 
port. Ramp lowers from rear for loading 


Convair R3Y-1 

Navy’s first turboprop flying boat, named the “Tradewind 
Designed as long range, pressurized transport, with rearward 
facing seats. First production R3Y-1 was launched during 
1953. Engines are Allison T40’s (5500 hp) 








Fairchild C-119H Chase MS-8 Avitruc (USAF C-123B) 


Latest version of the Packet has 40% greater wing area, new tail, Troop or cargo transport, designed for operation from 
landing gear, and powerplants. Engines are now Wright R-3350-85 advanced airbases and rough fields. Powered by two 2500 
Turbo Cyclones. All fuel carried in streamlined tanks beneath hp P&W R-2800-99W engines. Payload: 13,600 pounds 
wings. Payload: 30,000 pounds. Range: 3100 miles. Loads from rear as wall of hold lowers 
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GC34-2 STANDARD 
SYSTEM 






GC18-1 PANELED 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL SYSTEM 


AIRCRAFT MOTORS 
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Yes, in a way, a second helping—for we 

are trying to express the factors which have 
helped raise the AMERICAN PHENOLIC 
CORPORATION by its boot straps in a little ove: 
twenty years. In the early thirties AMPHENOL 
was just another struggling industrial infant 
in one small factory and our main concern 
then was radio sockets. Today there are five 
modern plants producing over 11,000 
catalogued products ranging all the way 
from AN connectors to television antennas 
“A little more of everything”—we think a 
little more courage, a little more imagination. 
a little more faith have been responsible 

for the growth of AMPHENOL during the last 
two decades. And we look forward to the same 
“little more” qualities, a second helping of 

the same, to keep AMPHENOL a vital member 
of the electronics industry for many, 


many years to come 


BMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 


» Chicago 6 } I linots 


CT TTD 































1953 Aijrline 


Gas-Oil 


Consumption 










IN 0 
i 5 
ind ‘ 
1953 , 
ihe ( 
1 i 
Group 
1 
Inte 
Lo i ™~ 
\ll-Carg 
Ter 
( 
() 
gure 
ae | 
Fuel 
Carrier Gallons) 


DOMESTIC 


Total Cost 

(Fuel & 

oil Oil Com 
(Gallons) bined) 








Carrier 


American 
Braniff 
C & »”* 


Colonia 


Delta-C&S 


Eastern 
Mackey 
National 
Northwest 





654 ) $27.399 
27 4.04 
609 6.4 + 
) ¢ ¢ 
41,79 6€ 
> 1 1.46 
64,434 »,06 
26,15 19,7 
246,217 4,421.4 
8 924 99 24 
66.254 6,286 
24 US ? 
1919 ”) 900.4 
t 19 
471.1 119.96 


INTERNATIONAL 


Fuel 
Gallons) 


Total Cos 

(Fuel & 

oil Oil Com 
(Gallons) bined) 





1,404 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


42,54 > C 
429 

14,414 

5.034 6 

84,674 443,9 

2,082 55.5 

29 501 574,04 

95,277 2,533.4 
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Cost 











Carrier 

PAA-Atlantic 

PAA- Latin 
erican 


PAA-Pacific 27 


Fuel 


(Gallons) 
39,601,479 





38,706,402 
27 866,219 


PAA-Alaskan 4,338,357 
Pa ra 8.218.335 
TWA 26,946 088 
UMCA 105,885 
Ur d 7,952,981 
TOTALS 188,346,751 
mnuary-Apri 1953 
merger between Delta 
Ma 1953 
Vay-Decem ber 1953 
me er between Delta 
Ma 1953 
+ Based on 12 


s ending 


oil 
Gallons) 


440,985 





349,984 
983 
94,072 


2,086,556 


oniy as 


Air Lines 
or y as 
Air Lines 


LOCAL SERVICE 


oil 


(Gallons) 


Total Cost 


“F393. 3,23 28 


8,490,680 
6,606,372 
*1,056,827 
2,426,220 
7,179,219 
800 
1,546,046 


$46,198,066 


resuit of 
and C&S 


and C&S 


Aug. 31, 1953 


Total Cost 
(Fuel & 
Oil Com- 
bined) 








Fuel 

Carrier (Gallons) 
Allegheny 2,562,399 
BonanzZa 1,163,641 
Braniff 644,718 
Central 1,309,378 
Frontier 3,208,689 
H.AS 102,131 
Lake Central 1,295,571 
LAA 213,471 
Mohawk 1,958,648 
New York 

Airways 270,929 
North Central 3,004,304 
Ozark 2,363,630 
Piedmont 4,246,829 
Pioneer 3,093,775 
Resort 3,241,950 


Southern 


Southwest 


NM Ct 


196,451 
442,823 


tw 


Trans-Texas 2,415,344 
West Coast 2,637,150 
Wiggins§ 71,140 
TOTALS 38,442,971 


§ January 
terminated 
* Based on 12 


-July, 1953 
operatior 


mont} 


only 
August 1 
s ending Aug 


36,113 
17,895 
6,740 
20,044 
34,340 
1,563 
14,837 
3,395 
14,364 


4,426 
20 995 





29,427 
31,895 
19,297 
26,379 

1,143 


510,039 


TERRITORIAL 


since 


$ 477,267 
*227,356 
116,637 
250,244 
604,238 
21,453 
*197,108 


company 
1953 


32, 1953 


Total Cost 








(Fuel & 
Fuel oil Oil Com- 

Carrier (Gallons) (Gallons) bined) 
Alaska 2,296,746 43,991 *613,738 
Alaska Coastal 375,108 4,661 *78,334 
Byers 15,410 480 *6,851 
Caribbean 547,556 4,997 124,512 
Cordova 227,388 2,260 
Ellis 223,020 3,213 64,595 
Hawalian 2,933,278 36,645 562,721 
North. Consol 520,764 5,897 256,366 
Pacific Northern 

Overseas 2,629,682 27,107 605 336 

Alaskan 855,231 9,473 242,629 
Reeve 318,261 4,061 89.409 
Trans-Pacific 1,040,890 15,076 181,063 
Wien Alaska N.A NA 325,197 
TOTALS 11,983,334 157,861 $3,222,790 

N.A Not Available 

* Based on 12 montis ending Aug 19 


ALL-CARGO 


Carrier 
V—————e 
Aerovias 
Flying Tiger 7 
Riddle 
Slick 


TOTALS 
GRAND 
TOTALS 


Source 


Civil 
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Fuel 


(Gallons) 


629 386 
012,023 


2,137,150 
8,347,844 


18,126,403 


910,627,596 10,472 
Aeronautics 


oil 


(Gallons) 


9,673 
101,693 

38,825 
97,061 


247,252 


Total Cost 
(Fuel & 
Oil Com- 
bined) 
$ 218,666 
1,337,713 

530,135 
1,753,694 


$3,840,208 


818 $180,796,766 
Board Records 





Where’s the 
Hydraulic Problem That 
Can’t Be Solved? 


We've been looking for the hy- 
draulic problem that .can't be 





solved —and as yet we haven't 
found it! Through the years, many 
builders 
come fo us, saying they had hy- 


leading aircraft have 


draulic applications that couldn't 
be made to work. Find the an- 


swers? Working together, we did! 


Electrol 





TEE a By, 
KINGSTON NEW Z 
Bi —Telephone, Kingston 1980 


HYDR 









CYLINDERS + SELECTOR VALVES - FOLLOW-UP VALVES 
| CHECK VALVES «+ RELIEF VALVES * HAND PUMPS 
POWERPAKS + LANDING GEAR OLFOS * SOLENOID 
VALVES «ON-OFF VALVES - SERVO CYLINDERS * TRANSFER 


i VALVES * CUT-OUT VALVES * SPEED CONTROL VALVES 
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1953 Mail Pay Compared 
to Federal Taxes 
DOMESTIC TRUNK AIRLINE 





Total Federal 
Operating Mail Income 
Revenues Revenues I 
Americar $208,305,856 $ 8,075,029 $14,1¢ 
Branifi 39,473,203 3,347,653 
, ] 45,580,520 1,266,335 “x 
l€é 060.706 Ax 
- 69 » 4: 
4 0 1,507,409 x 
74.4 J 078,079 JO) OO 
2 6€ 66.171 # 
170,085 1,689,029 2¢ 452 
7 170,652 i ,369,063 1.6 ux 
: ¥ 7,062,550 12,349,267 4 x 
‘it 69,714,574 9,291,082 10,000 000 
4 sterr 2,493,076 275,587 1.x 7¢ 
Totals ) 96 51,512,937 48,369 24 


super \% ne: 
service LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 














Allegheny $ 4.079.750 $ 1,883,024 Nor 
Bonanza 1,816,166 867,141 None 
Central 2,260,638 1,873,667 Nor 
—_ . . 7+ i Frontier 4,919,450 2,901,764 $44,204 
Whether giving a quotation... completing an. over- Lake Central 1 1,258,424 Nor 
: F Mohawk 2,75 774,701 +N 
haul .. . or selling engine parts ... we ore geared North Central 4,88 2,468,685 
Ozark x 557 2,109,551 $8 
to meet the demands of both the finést fleet owner + ear 388.049 «1.643.367. Nor 
H H ; . Pioneer 699,736 1,180,765 Non¢ 
n 
and the executive aircraft operator. > > AEP also is roe all 3241835 2036354 Non 
well valified to function as sol rocuremen Southwest 3,309,568 1,130,451 I 
q s 77 " agent Trans-Texas 483,687 2,195,231 
for any and all aviation material on-behalf of foreign West Coast 319,151 1,644,808 Non 
or domestic airlines. Consultant service dvailable to Totals 48,297,489 23,967,933 44,208 
all customers in every part of the world. Wire orwrite. .. 
our representative will be glad to discuss your problem. Trunk Mail Pay 5.29% 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE & PARTS COMPANY Of Operating Revenues 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES The U. S. trunk airlines, in 1953 c 
paid a total of $48,369,246 in Federa \ 


345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK: 17, U. S.A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: AIRPARTS NEWYORK 


income taxes alter receiving Mali pay 


, , 
which was included 


. ORs 72) 
total operating revenues of 9$95),25! 


ot $51,512, 2 








' . i I 
The diversified experience .. the 796. These figures, according to a1 
universal personnel contact . . make AmeRIcAN AviATION compilation fron 
this corporate fatility an ideal out- CAB reports. show a number of de 
let for. the manufacturer of aircraft cided changes from preceding years. 
engines, parts -ond accessories. cas ; 13 : 
The study revealed, first, that mai 
pay as a percentage ol! total operaul ig 
: OS 2 5 9% 4 
revenues climbed in 1953 to 5.2 rom 
the record low reported in 1952 « 
47°. The atter had represented 
drop ot neariy one per cent trom 5. 
in 1951. D 





WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC Another change of note is the 


that for tl first time in several \ s 
the mail pay f the trunk lines exceed 
the Federal income taxes paid. The c 
oO oe stronger cor tings aasmoother pr duction i total taxes paid, despit i 
substantial increase in total operating 
revenues over the preceding year, illus 


trates how operating expenses are 


stripping revenue gains. 
The number of carriers paying 
taxes which exceed their mail pay has 
, 


also been cropping. There were only 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WO five in 1953—American, Eastern, Na 


>) Sea 





tional, United, and Western. In 1‘ 
there were seven, and in 195] there 
were eight. 
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Douglas DC-7 


Wright Turbo-Compound engines give a cruising speed of 360 
mph, enabling the DC-7 to set new transcontinental non-stop 


speed records in scheduled service. Seats 65-90 





Douglas Super DC-3 (Navy Rib-s) 
A stretched fuselage and 1500 hp versions of the Wright R-1820 
engines characterize this souped-up version of the DC-3 





Douglas DC-4 (sar C-54; Navy RSD) 

Seats 44 to 66 passengers at a cruising speed of 240 mph 
Powered by four P&W R-2000 engines of 1450 hp each. Pay- 
load: 15,600 pounds 


APRIL 26 1954 









Lockheed 1049 (USAF C121 and RC-121; Navy 

R7V-1 and -2, and WYV-1 and -2) 
Ihe Super Constellation, a stretched-out version of the 
standard L-749. Original design begun in 1949. Latest 
version 1s powered with Wright Turb« Compound en 


gines, giving it a cruising speed close to 335 mph 





Douglas DC-6B (USAF ©-118A or Navy ROD) 

Almost 15% greater passenger capacity than the DC-6, with 
operaung costs increased less than 5°>. Carries 58 to 80 passen 
gers at 315 mph cruising speed 


Douglas DC-3 

With 420 DC-3's still in 
service with U.S. air 
lines, the type remains 
the workhorse of avia 
uon, both in this countrys 
and abroad. No replace 
ment has yet been found, 
although various designs 


hav e been discussed 
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ENGINE OVERHAUL is considered to be service organizations’ major 


engine shop, recently expanded 


to accommodate the 


maintenance 
sales item to the business aircraft group. Above, a view of Southwest Airmotive’s 


growing volume of work. 


Despite Tax Cuts: Business Flying Up 


Manufacturers, distributors, and service firms all 
report record activity; over 3,000,000 hours flown. 


By Lois C, Pxitmus 


N American AviaTIon sample sur- 
of manufacturers, distributors, 
organizations 


vey 
and revealed 
" 


the full impact of the growing business 


service has 
flying group. Lightplane manufacturers 
report record highs for 1953 in ship- 
ments of aircraft in the four- to six- 
place category. Distributors and service 
organizations all had the best year of 
their existence. 

In the latter group, about 15 re- 
corded sales in excess of $1 million, 
seven in excess of $3 million, and three 


finished in the $5. million-or-better 
group. 
The business aircraft users them- 


selves continued large scale operations, 
flying a cumulative total of more than 
three million hours for the year. 

Here’s how business flying affected 
the 1953 market: 


Service: The business flying 
group left an estimated $200 million 
in the hands of fixed-base operators 
during 1953. 

The money was spent on aircraft, 
engine, instrument, radio, accessory, 
and propeller overhaul; custom conver- 
sions; modifications; purchase of parts 
and accessories; fuel and oil; hangar 
and tie-down rentals. The figure is 
exclusive of new aircraft and engines. 

The highest volume in maintenance 
sales, as reported by the majority of 
operators, is in engine overhaul. Lead- 


104 


ing in product sales, according to dis 


tributors, is navigation and communica 
closely by 


tion equipment, followed 


spare parts. Exceptions are found amon 


operators specializing in custom con- 
the 


volume is highest for this service. 


1 
such cases, dollar 


versions. In 

Operators belonging to the million 
dollar club lay claim for their success 
to two opposing concepts: (1) diversif 
cation, and (2) specialization. The 
latter, however is rare. 

The following is a sample of serv 
ice by individual organizations: 

® Southwest Airmotive of Dallas, 
Tex.: Reporting gross sales near the $6 
million mark, the service organization 
counts corporate aircraft as its primary 
market. Winston Castleberry, vice presi- 
dent in charge of service, breaks sales 
down as follows: $2 million in labor for 
engine, accessory, propeller, aircraft, 
electrical, radio, and instrument shop 
work; $1.1 million in sale of gas, oil, 
storage, and tie-down, with 3.5 million 
gallons of gasoline pumped and 200,000 
quarts of oil dispensed. 

SAC’s annual sales totals since 1935 
can easily be used as a barometer for 
the growth of business flying: 1935, 
$100,000; 1940, $200,000; 1945, $1 mil- 
lion; 1950, $3 million; and 1953, $5.6 
million. 

The company recently completed a 
$250,000 which 
brought its total work area to 225,000 
square The enlargement and 


expansion _ project 


feet. 


modernization program was focused os 
the engine overhaul plant and instru 
ment laboratory. A total of $1.5 millio: 
is paid out to 400 employes ann 


SAC considers its engine sh« te 
be its largest single unit. In 1953 the 
shop overhauled 2100 engines. A Pratt 


& Whitney distributor, the P&W R-985 
Wasp Junior overhaul is SAC’s specialty, 


but it also does volume overhaul work 
on the smaller Jacobs, Lycoming, and 
Continental engines up to and includ 


ing the P&W R-2800. 

Another 
ganization is 
custom conversions. De 
conversions are SAC’s specialties, but it 


major element in the or- 


routine maintenance na 
luxe Lodestar 
has done the same job on smaller num- 
DC-3’s. 


1 ] 
in ciose ilaison 


Conversion 
with the 
laboratories. “ 


bers of s and 
work is don 
radio instrument 
latter 
equipped 
Pioneer for test 
latest electrical, autosyn, magnesyn, a1 


and 
was recently expanded and re- 
cooperation with Eclipse- 
and overhaul of the 
fluxgate units. 

The 
Dallas-owned 
one of its largest hangars to Magnolia 
and to Delhi 


company also bases about 50 


corporate planes, renting 
] , - - 
Petroleum’s 10-plane fleet 


me. £ . 
Oil’s four aircraft. 


Sample price listings for SAC’s 
overhaul, based on flat labor rates ex 
clusive of parts, are 

Aircraft Shop—Beech D-18S er 


gine change, $2 


hour inspection, $200; Navion a 
Model 35 Bonanza engine cl 


1 


50 per engine and 


ae 
change, 31> 
and 100 hour inspection, $70. 

Flat labor rates in engine overi 
are: R-985, $557; R-1340, $659. 
R-1830, $125 Wright 1820, $11 
Continental E185 or 205, $400; Lyc: 
ing 260 | $40) und Jacobs 755A2., 


$500. Prices include overhaul of engine, 


harness, carburetor, and 


® Pacific Airmotive of Burbank, 


magnetos. 


Calif.: This firm classes the corporate 
aircraft operator as one Of its most im 
portant customers, with sales to the 
group accou! g for 12 of its total 








Its main base 
corporate 


volume, or $2.5 million. 


at Burbank is home for 76 


and private aircraft. 
Services available include engine 
and airframe overhaul, modificatic 


parts and accessories sales, and accessory 
overhaul, as well as custom interiors 
and other standard services. 

Major projects at PAC for corporate 
aircraft are 8000-hour 
seals, installation of auxiliary fuel tanks, 
] 


overhauls, tank 





panorama windows, windshields, ar 
heating ' 
engine changes, 


installation of 


systems, painting of aircraft 


DC-3 


Aeroquip hoses, weighi 


wing removais, 


of aircraft, and rewiring work. 
PAC, considers engine o\ 


1€ COI 


haul as a primary function. J 


reatures labor ; materials <¢ 


pany 
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Where Durability 
and Luxury | 
are the keynote— 


. — ; GOODALL FABRICS | 
Major air lines, like all other branches of transportation, 


rely on Goodall Fabrics for the right balance of luxury are preferred 


and durability. Whether the need of commercial air lines 


is for upholstery, carpeting, draperies, or coated fabrics... 





Goodall meets their requirements in every way through SES > 
the miracle of blending and diversification. For Goodall G | i] : > 
Fabrics are Blended-to-Perform...an investment in long- = a t—"- jf? 
range economy and lasting beauty. 2 SSeS Sees 7” 


© 1953, Goodall Fabrics, lac., Subsidiary, Goodall-Santerd, Inx ( Sele Makers of World-Famous PALM BEACH®* Cloth *K tered Trade Mark 
GOODALL FABRICS, INC. NEW YORK . BOSTON . CHICAGO . DETROIT . L OS ANGELES 
1954 105 











f a flat rat lor example, R-1830-92, 

$2395: R-985 $1845 
As a service to the business flying 

group, PAC delivers ind installs 
call all current instruments, su h as 
Eclipse-Pioneer PB-16 autopilot o1 
Bendix Ig on Analyzer. It main 
healthy inventories [tor Ws major 
tributor line which includes prod 
of Hamilton Standard, P& W, Scintilla, 

§ Champion, B-G, and B. F. Good: 
among others 

. In addition to its main Burbank 


base, PAC maintains an accessory < 
} 


Beechcraft B50 Total Operating Costs haul shop, fuel and oil sales, and parts 


and accessory sales in Seattle tor 


Cost per mile computed at 185 mph average “block to block” speed—which includes POF4E Operators In Linden, N. J., the 
company maintains an engine ana 


1 1 
cessory overnaul snop and sells 


time of normal take-off, taxiing, 750 ft./min. climb and approach maneuvering 


crafit parts ind accessories Gasoline 





] ] ? t ' 
and Ol Saies to the corporate group 1s 


Hours per year 360 480 600 720 840 960 1,080 1,20 } hie” } 

, 24 , ; ; termed = sizeable by the company 
Miles per year : 66,600 88,800 111,000 133,200 155.400 177,600 199,800 222,000 | 7 | 
eta a mee ees Mae co, Sea Se ee Burbank and Seattle, where 80/87, 91 

ost per airplane-hour $61.45 $51.12 $44.90 $40.76 $37.81 $35.50 $33.86 $32.50 9) ' 
Cost per airplane-mile 33.2¢ °7.6¢ 24.3¢ 22 06 20.4¢ 19 2¢ 18.3¢ 17.6¢ and 100 octane is available, as is oi 
Cost per seat-mile (5 seats) 6.6¢  5.5¢ 4.9¢ 4.4¢ 4.1¢ 3.8¢ 3.7¢ 3s¢ all standard weights. 


Of other prices, a PAC spoksen 





states: “It is difficult to furnish price 


lists on other services offered, as nearly 
all work on corporate aircraft is di 
to customers specihcations Prices ( 
interiors range from practically zero \ 
as high as the customer wants to gi 
This Same Situation 1S true ol other « 


tom installations, such as radio at 





struments 

® Remmert-Werner of St. Louis 
differs from both SAC and PAC in that 
it is “pure” corporation aircraft se 


] 1 
ice, While the other two concerns 





involved in both military and _ airline 
. we. ss 

work. This has not hampered Remm« 

Werner's sales figures, however, si 


Piper Twin Apache Total Operating Costs , 


the firm’s sales are high for its gre 











Using a 13.5% depreciation rate ng. About 25 aircraft are permaner 
based i the Lambert J eld headqu 
ters 

oe ‘i. Convers and sale of its Super 
urs p re q 400 5 5 l 2 ] 
Miles per year 48,600 64.800 FB an ‘nee an om 2 me ot — Ne 
Direct hourly cost $11.01 $11.01 $11.01 $11.01 $11.01 $11.01 — “6 "= rag eae a i 
Indirect hourly cost 21.72 16.29 13.03 10.85 8.14 6so Of parts, radios, and electronic equ 
Total hourly cost 32.73 27.30 24.04 21.86 19.15 1753 ment. Maintenance is listed as third. 
Cost per mile at 162 mph , } } 
block to block 20¢ 16.8¢ 14.2¢ 13.54 11.8 10.86 Conhrming that the largest sa 
volume <¢ arts and accessories tor 
group comes trom Na igauion and c 
munication equipment, R-W_ finds 
large st g items to be Sperr\ 
pilots and horizons: Collins and Be 
VHI ( Inicallons and na vat 
equipment alriranni an cng 
replaceme rts, eicers, tires, et 
Re 
{ { 
Rece! 
Vol \ \ 
ene | De 
Clevelat | Wa 1 ¢ 
CESSNA 310 features 100-gallon tip tanks, 1000-mile range (Queried last vears predicti 
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The old Roman god Janus 
ives today in servo mechan- 
ms, instruments, and controls 
which take past information 

and use it to guide the future 

—much as Janus faced back- 

ward*and forward in time, to 
ymbolize past and future. 


APRIL 26, 1954 











time in your hands 


Controlled, predictable flight depends upon data concerning the immediate 
past of a flight, as well as navigational information for the course ahead. 


Time is literally in youl hands with Kollsman products. 
Today our activities encompass four fields: 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 
RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Our manufacturing and research facilities our skills and talents, are 


available to those seeking solutions to instrumentation and control problems, 





ELMHURST, NEW YORK « GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA « SUBSIDIARY OF Od@vid@@2d COIL PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
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that the demise of the excess profits 
tax would see a slowdown in corporate 
flying activities, C. S. Weaks of R-W 
stated: “The removal of the excess 
profits tax, rather than slowing pur- 
chase and operation of executive air- 
craft, seems to have stimulated them. 
The three months since the first of the 
year have been our biggest, and com- 
mitments for the next few months are 
even better. I think that fact, more than 
any other, and justifies 
the growth of business flying, and re- 
futes the gloomy theory that tax bene- 
fits were the only thing that kept 
executive planes flying.” 

Other signs of the times: 

The Norman Larson Co. is estab- 
lishing a new and expanded business 
flying center at San Fernando Valley 
Airport in Van Nuys, Calif. Piedmont 


consolidates 


Airlines’ fixed-base division in Winston- 


Salem, N.C., plans expansion into 
another large hangar sometime this 
summer. 

Production: Seven companies 


shipped a total of 3788 one- to 10-place 
utility aircraft during 1953, compared 
with shipment by eight companies of 
3058 during 1952, according to the 
Utility Airplane Council of the Aircratt 
Industries Association. 

Total dollar value was up to $34,- 
458,000 from $26,159,000 in 1952. Of 
the aircraft total, 3042 planes were 
four-place or more. Manufacturers esti- 
mate that at 90°. of the buyers 
are business or individuals 
purchasing business transportation. 

Breakdown of shipments by com 
panies and planes is as follows: 


least 
concerns 





gro 
tior 
the 
twi 


1953 1952 





Aero Commander 69 
Beech Bonanza C-35 312 
Twin D-18's ........... 60 
Twin-Bonanza 3 3 
Callair S1B1, S1A-90-C 2sN 
avaliable 
Cessna 140A ‘ 2 sN 
av ble 
170B 663 1 
180 ot4 
190 7 2 
195 116i 
Twin 305A 2 
Mooney M-18 7 4 
Piper Super Cub 700 4 
Pacer Tri P 1139 € 
Taylor f Tou 27 
Sport 5 
3788 305 
a he Dig news for the Dus 
up was the resumption of produc 
1 on the Beech Twin-Bonanza, and 
development of two new _ small 
ns—the Piper Twin Apache and the 









SAN 
FRANCISCO 


acre “ghost town” left behind by 
Today, it is a bustling industrial 
24 business firms at work 


All this at unbelievably low 


structing special buildings for 


buildings. 


But this is only part of the 
complete details and other informa 
dustrial tract located but four miles 
of the city yet adjoining the 


write to: 


Real Estate Brokers H 





HI¢CO 


and more coming 
It’s knit-to-fit for firms that want to get away from 
that metropolitan congestion, yet want to be cen- 
trally located in Northern California. 


existing buildings), PLUS cooperation toward con- 


arrangements for erecting and owning 


largest municipally 
owned airport in California north of San Francisco 


C. 0. Brandt, Manager 
Telephone: Fireside 2-4276 





At the end of World War II, this was a 1055- 


the Air Force 
community with 
No city taxes. 


tion on this in- 
from the center 


dustrial use). 


Ample labor supply. 
onored 


Chico, Butte Co., California 





No special assessments. 


No bonded indebtedness to 


lease rates (for 5 fire department . . . ample 
retire. 
lease, or special on and off-street parking 
your own Unlimited free water supply rail freight service 
a Zee heavy indus- direct to dockside . 
iain . trial use). 
story. For more truckline service direct to 


Unlimited electric power, at 
Bay Area industrial rates. 


Excellent sewage disposal, 
free (except for heavy in- 


CHICO, MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 





streets 


Paved heavy-duty 


perfect natural drain- 


age . . . modern, complete, 


your door... airline serv- 
ice right to your door. There 
are also complete restau- 
rant facilities and good rec- 
reation opportunity 


adequate housing nearby. 
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1952 — - 
aw FIRST IN AIRCRAFT GROUND POWER UNITS 
1 ible LL 
ilable 
; @ Saves you time, dollars and manpower 7 
16 
| @ For starting reciprocating and jet engines ail 
49 , 
. x @ And radio, radar and electronic equipment chéckout 
° N 
15% 
ia In developing self-propelled ground power 
and units Hobart kept in mind that what the air 
— lines want is a mobile unit which can go 
quickly to the airplane under its own power : € D ] 
: and can be simply connected to the aircraft , ‘ a 
a bus. The result is the two units illustrated. tk. , 
. Model 666 delivers 
600 amperes at 28.5 volts 
~~ 
l ; : 
LERES @ Get to the airplane faster . . . no towing bottleneck 
T HOBA @ Give you automotive gear shift and steering, insuring maximum maneuverability 
WH RGIZERS @ Cut handling costs . . . cut labor costs, too . . . resulting in lower operating costs 
EN ou @ Have front vision contro! panel with complete instrumentation including engine 
N p p g 9 
MEA RMS OF hour meter 
IN Té MANCE @ Provide simple, positive controls including overload, over-voltage, reverse- 
pERFOR NG current and overspeed relays, all of which mean safety to the electrical system 
ND oPERAT! of the airplane 
A costs! @ Operate 24 hours a day if need be at any location . . . dependable gasoline 
engine drive 
y 
Take advantage of these user-benefits 
that have been researched and engi- 
neered by Hobart, the oldest name in 
ground power equipment. Let one of 
these machines demonstrate how it 
can speed up departures, free ramp 
space, and reduce handling costs. For 
a new catalog on Hobart features and 
“Fi equipment for aircraft ground power 
_ supply, write to: 
Model 871 delivers 
1000 amperes at 28.5 volts 
amie: 
HOBART MOTOR GENERATOR CORPORATION 
Box AA-44, Troy, Ohio (HOBART BROTHERS AFFILIATE! 
— 
——— 
TION APRIL 26, 1954 109 








Cessna [Twin Model. 
The three new entries—along with 

the Aero Commander and Beech D-18’s 
now fill the bill for the members ot 
National Aircratt 
have expressed their 


Business Association 


desire for 
twin-engine 
the 


but 


who 
and medium-sized 


Production 


1" 
small 


aircralt. schedules for 


Apache 


Beech expects to produce 13 


are not yet available, 
aircraft 
per month. Aero design estimates 
production ot 100 Aero 
during 1954 and Cessna expects to have 
produced 250 Model 

* Cessna Model 310, tive-place, has 


range of 1000 miles, cruise speed of 


Commanders 


310’s by 1956. 


' 
and top speed of 220 mph. 


ll-metal and 1S powered by two 


Continental engines. Hundred 


ip tanks are featured, as is a 
ling gear. Price: $49,950. 

* Beech Twin-Bonanza, six place, 

Lycoming 

245-hp engines producing top speed of 


VW | 1 
all-metal, is powered by 
ad ; : 

205 mph and cruise of 192 mph, with 


maximum range of 1088 miles. Full 


feathering props. Price: $69,950. 
* Piper Twin Apache, four-place, 
| } 150 hp 


] 
; 
J 


all-metal, is powered DV two 


engines, with a top speed of 


Lycoming 


over 180 and cruise of 167 and range of 
850. Price: $32,500. 

The User: Only signs of the ef 
the end ol the 
tax are seen in a few small companies 
switching to smaller 


fects of excess profits 


which are equip 
ment. Biggest trend among the group 
is to look tor more diversified uses. 

business aircraft summed 


‘All the end of the ex 


One user 


it up this way: 


cess profits tax has done to my operation 


is make the executives take a ionger 


and wider view of the aircraft as a 


business tool. Instead ot selling the air 
craft, they are finding greater use for 
them and 

The 


sociation 


considering expansion.’ 
Aircraft As 


tallying its 


National Business 
ended 1953 by 
highest membership to date—in excess 
of 250 corporate members. With wider 
membership it is concentrating on spe 
The organization of a 
Safety Committee is of the major 
developments. It is the responsibility of 
the group, which reports to the Tech 
nical Committee, to establish criteria 
and manuals for safety standards re 
garding pilot qualifications and mini 
mum aircraft requirements. 
\ second 
early this year to break through the bar 


cial services. 


one 


committee was formed 
riers standing in the way of the produc 
the 


manutacturers 


tion of “ideal” aircraft. 
Five have 


craft and one has gone into the mock 


corporate 
“paper” air 
up stage. The committee is charged 
with coordinating with the manufac 
turers the needs of the group for the 
eight-to-10-place, high speed transport. 
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The 25 Leading Airports in 1953 and 1952 





Air 
Carrier 
Operations* 


1953 
Ranking 


Air % oi 
Carrier Total 
Operations* Operations 


—!1 


—% of 
Total 1952 
Operations, Ranking 





266,825 
188,839 
164,121 
138,738 
115,891 


Midway ) 
LaGuardia 


Chicago 
New York 
Washington 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Miami 110,515 
Detroit (Willow Run) 107,313 
Cleveland 107,007 
Dallas 103,365 
New York (Idlewild) 101,235 
Pittsburgh 99 698 
Boston 95.8 
Atlanta . 95 
Philadelphia 86 
Oakland 84.: 
Kansas City 84 

St. Louis 

Newark 

3urbank 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Jacksonville 

Minneapolis 

Cincinnati (Covington 

Denver 


SaDouhwry- 


On auw 


ND ee ee be 


ON hw te 
b&w St 


TOTALS 


TOTALS FOR ALL FIELDS 


* Landings 


233,630 l 
164,816 84.7 
151,880 
122,186 
107,993 
106,602 
142 

397 
3,802 
5,357 
2,508 


5 
>wW 
vu 


PNHKOCOOUF SB! 
Nunwoun- @Oeor- 


os 
ao 








Idlewild Stays Among 25 Top Airports 


CAA control towers handled a 
16,815,133 pli 


total of 
| 


during calendar year 


movements 
per 

cent increase over 

total. 

189 towers 


and 


Forty-two ou 
handled 40 f all air 
itinerant operations: the same 42 towers 


f the total 5, 


Carrier 


tor +9 ( 384.41 ¢ 


accounted 
air carrier 
Or 


operations. 
i 


el 
the total m 


riers represented itinerant 
Mia age 
and 1o0cai “4 itinerant 


and local 21 


had over 150,000 


Thirty 
aircraft operations, 
more than 200,000. 
that the 
the airport transportation picture. 


4irports 
with 1] reporting 
Figure s indicate 
dominate 


“hubs” continue to 


Leading airports in view of total 
operations are as follows: Chicago Mid 
way, with a total of 331,338 operations, 
leading, and Miami second with 276,42 
Others in order of rank are Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Wichita, Atlanta, New York 


(LaGuardia), Dallas. 


? 
5 . 


Denver. and 
Teterboro. 
In air the 


irricr operauions, 


ture has changed little. The top seven 
were the 

Chicago, LaGuardia, Wash 
ington, Los Angeles, San 
Miami, and Detroit-Willow 


change in the top 2 


airports 1n 1953 exactly same 


Francisco, 
Run. Only 


list is the reap 


pearance of Newark and the disappear 


las 
New 
at Idlewi 
pearance if h p 25 last 
tenth. Tl 
Idlewild’s rank i 
New irk’ 


“11 , 
Whi ¢ 


International Air 
made its first 


] nr | 
aropped 
significant 
5 lact r redited ft 
£ last y \ credited to 
a ae . 
dimicuitues I er this 


appreciably further schedule 


operations 
dropped trot 
in 1953 


other types of atrcraft activities. 

Fix postings along CAA’s air 

centers increased é 
1 total of 15,026,893. 


movements ac 


trafhc control 
over 1952, wit 


Fixes on 1 Carrier 


counted for 59 of the total fixes 


reported. Non-air-carrier hxes went 


over the one million mark for the fist 
time. CAA 
] 


all fhxes 


ports that about 60 ot 


trafh da 


the 70 reg 


resulted carrier 
from 
instrument ip 

rose a'/e 
these, 310,753 
93.196 by 


carrier 
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“Gunner to Pilot... two 
fighters ... turning in!“ 


No TIME to repeat this message. He must get 
every word right the first time. 


In today’s higher-speed, higher-altitude bombers, 
crewmen must quickly grasp every code-word 
passed. Speed of intercommunication has to keep 
pace with speed of operation. 


Working since 1947, RCA engineers have de- 
veloped the AN/AIC-10—an intercom system 
which meets Force requirements for high intel- 
ligibility under conditions of extreme noise and alti- 
tude. RCA noise-discriminating microphones have 
two faces which “‘balance out” extraneous noises, 
transmit sounds only from the speaker's mouth. 
Unique filter, amplifier and automatic volume con- 
trol circuits reduce the effect of extraneous noise. 
Altitude-compensating headsets maintain sea-level 
sensitivity at 40,000 feet or more—and give crews 
maximum head comfort. 


Now in full production, the AN AIC-10 is but 
one of many complete electronic systems RCA has 
developed for the Armed Forces. RCA engineering 
—from original planning to final production 
assures greater efficiency, effectiveness and safety 
in operation. 


300,000 Spotters Wanted. Men, women vol- 
unteers for Ground Observer Corps to help the 
Air Force search for hostile aircraft, man Air 
Defense filter centers, do many Air Defense 
team jobs. 200,000 patriotic Americans are now 
serving. Contact your local Air Force Office 
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GOVERNMENT DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORA TION ¢ of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS ote ee CAMDEN. HM. J. 


















Now Serving 45 
Cities in the 
Upper Midwest 





Direct Service 
between 


Detroit * Lansing 
Grand Rapids and 
Upper Michigan 
Peninsula 











NORTH 
CENTRAL 


AIRLINES 





Serving ILLINOIS « WISCONSIN « MICHIGAN » MINNESOTA + NORTH, DAKOTA oe a 





ch — 
Mis! | 
mae 4 
tay A 


@ Half-fare Family 
Plan Tues., Wed.., 
Thurs. 





® Serving New York, Boston, 


Serving the Great 


; 2 i ‘. al * & i ete « * g re, 
t: .) f  9es fw © ie 
rn . : ee he : 8 : : Faby = Made 
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Bar Harbor, Cape Cod, Nantucket, the White 


Mountains . . . New England’s great pleasure spots 


by the score await an all-time record flow of 
summer visitors. Their pleasure-way to New 
England will be — of course! —- NORTHEAST, 
first in New England skies. 


SUMMER SERVICE STARTS MAY 27TH 


Northeast Airlines 





Montreal and 36 key New FIRST IN NEW ENGLAND SKIES 


England points 
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Baratan Trancnart Ateernlt Craeiliendéiann. 
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IS THERE A 


TERRY TOOL HERE 
TO SOLVE YOUR 


DRILLING PROBLEM 
? 












































@ IF NOT... probably 


you'll find one in our complete line of 
ANGLE and FLEXIBLE ATTACHMENTS 


CERRY, 


Folder on request 


GEORGE A. TERRY CO. 


344 §. Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 





BIG or SMALL 
they all | 
SHINE esr 
SHINE toncer 
SHINE easier with 







The origina! chemically- 
impregnated cotton wad- 
ding — Cleans quicker, gives 
higher, longer-lasting gloss, 


leaves protective film. Saves AVAILABLE 
time, labor and money! AT LEADING 
Avoid inferior imitations DISTRIBUTORS 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


George BASCH Co. 


559 Longfellow Avenue, New York 59, N.Y. 
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THE AIRLINES . 











> . 
. . . . 
Scheduled Air Carrier Aircraft — Domestic 
Douglas Lockheed Convair 

Operator DC-7 DC-6 DC-4 DC-3 1049 Connie 18 340 240 Total** 
Allegheny ~ 13 13 
American 12 78 14 ° o° 76 180 
Bonanza 5 - 5 
Braniff . 9 7 24 23 63 
Capital 25 25 2 62 
Central 6 6 
Colonial . 5 8 13 
Continental 2 10 7 19 
Delta 21 Li 20 54 
Eastern 12 29 120 
Frontier . 12 12 
Lake Central 7 
Mohawk .. 10 10 
National . 4 12 11 8 3 
North Central 19 19 
Northeast , 12 19 
Northwest? 4 19 41 
Ozark ; 13 1 
Piedmont me 15 1: 
Pioneer 10 19 
Southern 10 10 
Southwes 0 14 
Trans-Texas 16 16 
TWA (Domestic) l ] 10 156 
United ‘ 64 2: 34 40 167 
West Coast . . 12 12 
Western 4 5 a] 10 2 

TOTAL . , 16 180* 123 322 39 105 11 98 100 
* Includes 60 DC-6B’s (AA, 25; NAL, 8; UAL, Pioneer also use Martin 2-0-2’s 
21; WAL, 4; CAL, 2) 4. Southwest als 4 Martin 2-0-2’s 


TWA also use 4 
4's Martin 2-0-2’s 
7’s 6. United also uses 6 Boeing 377’s 


** Includes planes in footnotes 
1. Eastern also uses 60 Martin 4- 


0- 
2. Northwest also uses 10 Boeing 37 


Scheduled Air Carrier — International 


Martin 4-0-4’3 and 12 








2. Alaska Coastal also uses 1 CH-300, 1 RC-3, (e) (DC-6A & 


DC-6B 





2 G-44’s, 6 G21-A’s, 1 PBY on Certific 
Ellis also uses 6 G21-A’S. (f) Includes z 


4. Northern Cons. also uses 1 PBY (9g) DC-6A aircrajt 
5. Reeve Aleutian also uses 1 S-43 
6. Resort also uses 12 Curtiss C-46’s operated 
in accordance with Provision Special CAR 
No. SR-338. 
. Wien Alaska also uses 2 Curtiss C-46’s. 


“ 


Douglas Lockheed Boeing Convair 
‘ * 
s : 
7 £ T 2 @ BS ea 
t 4 bed so » 
Operator = = é z S of 3s Ss pes = Ps 
Alaska’ .... 2 4 G 
Alaska Coastal? . 12 
| American 7 ‘77 12° 77* 173 
Braniff ...... sees : ° 9* + 13 
Caribbean Atl . . : 3 
Colonial seenesens ; - 5* 8* 13 
Cordova ....... chewed , - i 2 es ; . 2 
Delta ...... . : oi ‘ 18* 6* 18* 42 
Eastern ...... ; , . 11° 21* 19* 51 
Ellis* ; : “ ; 6 
Hawaiian ‘ 10 5 15 
Mackey .... 3 3 
National ; . 3° 12* 15 
Northern Cons.‘ saeesace ‘ ‘ . 3 : 4 
Northwest . kadamenddes wi 4¢ 21° oe , 10° 35 
Pacific Northern ca ‘ - ‘ 5 4 on v 
Panagra ... ere : st 3 10 21 
PAWA-AD 30° 27° 2 9" ‘ - 68 
PAWA-LAD 6 12 14 32 
PAWA-PAD : 15 15(Cert.3) 30 
Reeve Aleutian 3 4 
Resort® . . 3** 15 
Trans Pacific : 5 . 5 
TWA (International) 2° 244 26 
United . 15* 6* 21 
Wien Alaska 3 5 
TOTAL 10 155 110 84 21 4 23 91 632 
* Also listed on Domestic Certificate (a) Listed on Certificates 1, 3 and 6é 
** Operated in accordance with Provision (b) DC-4’'s sh ’ n Certificate 1 are a 
Special CAR No. SR-338 operated on Cert. 6 
*** Includes planes in footnotes (c) B-377’s shown Certificate 6 are ed 
on 1 
1. Alaska also uses 3 Curtiss C-46’s operated (d) 12 additional L-749’s shown on D 1¢ 
in accordance with CAR No. SR-368 Cert. N 1 
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AND THEIR AIRCRAFT 


Irregular Air Carriers—Domestic and International* 





Consol- Lock- 

CAA Active Douglas Curtiss idated heed Sikorsky 
Regions Operators DC-4 DC-3 C-46 PBY L-18 §S-43 8-55 Total 
Re 1 5 3 8 11 
Re 2 18 13 31 1 45 
Re 3 2 t 5 Gq 
Re 4 29 6 6 19 1 52 
Re 5 1 3 1 + 
Re 6 0 0 
Ir Reg - 36 0 4 3 43 

TOTAL ; 59 52 36 70 3 1 1 1 164 
* This does not irregular air Regional distribution of aircraft is based 


include the 
carrier aircraft below 12,500 Ibs. 

Note: Data compiled from _ currently 
effective Operations Specifications—Aircra/t 
Identification, Form 518-A. Includes opera- 
tors certificated under CAR 45, in addition 
to CAR 42. (Except those engaged in sched- 
uled intrastate passenger service) 


on location of the principal maintenance 
base for the particular aircraft involved 

Excludes aircraft which may be operated 
by scheduled air carrier in irregular air 
carrier service, except when such aircraft 
are utilized in irregular air carrier opera- 
tion only 


Recapitulation 








Douglas Lockheed 
aa 7 2 - 
© r-] we 4 2 = 
~ or ™ 2& = a & 2 3 = 2 

Type of Aircraft »! b ‘ _! > ES ET i = 5. -} gaa 8 Se = 
Operation Used For 5 643 6 2 5352 e a5 oS 3 CO an » SS & 

1) Trunk and 
Sched Feeder Service 62 71 296 10 66 100 25 98 13 735 
Dom 

2 Helicopter 
Sched Service 3 8 6 17 
Dom. 

3) “Cargo Only” 
Sched Service ieonus 2 57 70 
Don 

4) Intrastate 
Sched Service 
Dom. (Lg. Acft.) 10 4 14 

5) International 
Sched Service . 42 55 8 9 27 > 14 7 22 
Jom 

6) Either Domestic 
Sched or Interna- 
Dom. & tional Service . 10 113 55 26 21 49 16 18 77 385 
Intl 

7) Irregular Air - 
Irreg Carrier Service’ 2 36 1 ‘ ‘ 70 . 1 160 
Dom. & 

8) Domestic and 
GRAND International > 
TOTAL Service ...... 10 219 244 420 31125 100 29 43 121 104144 3 9 6 1608 


Note: To find total of scheduled air carrier aircraft in domestic services, add 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 


(1204 aircraft) 


To find total of scheduled air carrier aircraft in international services, add 5 and 6 


(632 aircraft) 


b) International service also used one Lockheed 5-C, one CH-300, tw 


two PBY’s, one RC-3, one S-43 


4 


d) Domestic and international 
1 CH-300, two G-44's 12 G21-A’S, 3s 


° 


(ce) Irregular air carrier service also used 3 


service also 


Intrastate service also used one Lockheed 12 aircra/t 


) G-44'3, 12 G-21-A’s 


PBY'’s and one S-43 
used one Lockheed 12 aircraft, one 5-C 
me RC-3, 2 S-43's 


PBY’s, « 





You are 


America’s largest 
aviation show 


The 
Third International 


AVIATION TRADE 
SHOW 


7ist Regiment Armory 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 
New York City 


Wednesday, May 5 
11 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Thursday, May 6 
11 A. M. to 5 P.M. 


Friday, May 7 
11 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


America’s only business 
trade show for the avia- 
tion industry. Admission 
free to industry personnel. 


PROGRAM 

May 5: 

Elemente of stuiation 

Metal and Plastics 
May 6: 
Film: Helicopters 

ta sréction 

May 7: 

Elements of rbuiation 


Power Plants 





Aircraft Trade Shows, Inc. 
Hotel McAlipin, New York 1, N. Y. 
PE 6-5933 or PE 6-5700 Cable: Aiesuows 
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Price Increases Push 


1953 Direct Operating Costs Costs to New Highs 
U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINE TRANSPORTS 





















































. Despit irKe a 
(Cents Per Plane-Mile) cet 
1i¢ i iy’ pra ~ 

Editor’s Note: Direct operating costs shown here were compiled by survey of the airlines overall] , cj 
by AMERICAN AVIATION. The figures make interesting general comparisons but are not 1it- 1 P - : 
able for comparing the operating costs of two airlines using the same equipment. Such a DOT, i ( a 
comparison requires detailed information on the nature of depreciation, specific routes 1953 OITS€ Cse pa 
flown, general type of operation, major equipment modifications. et« brought 

roug ( € i {Y 
DOUGLAS DC-3 DOUGLAS DC.7 to a new hig 

Airline 1953 1952 Airline 1953 Increases ging uj ( 
AAA 55.07 56.64 AA piane-m ost Daralleied those 

o e - A: 120.2 => 
BAI 46.94 5057 SA, be 1952, and scattered materials 
BNF 45.93 42.69 109.12 
CAP 43.0 45.70 eariv this veal irticulariy those ol! 
CEN 54.76 rines and spar irts, point t& 
CAI 55.30 CONVAIR 240 5 apie 
CAL 43.29 36.81 upward tre LY 4 
DAI 40.51 Airline 1953 1952 
FAI 47.80 47.06 —- Eve ¢ gle stance 
HAI 48.78 42.69 AA 16.3 81.8 1950-1952 period, where several Boe 
LCA 54.08 CAL 92.65* 66.54 —__ ; 
MOH 56.00 55.90 NEA 98.68 , operators Nad realized an over 

“ . ‘ludes leased ircrait — ' 

NOR inelue oo — cost reductl Or 2 . the trend 
NEA 49.15 rac ‘ 
NWA 62.02 66.02 reversed in 1953. In the case of one 
OZA .. 59.75 55.35 CONVAIR 340 these carriers, the “out of pocket” 
PAI 49.05 44.75 zs , 
PAL , 51.6 --s. | Airline 1953 pense jumped  ¢ per plane-mile, 
SOU 48.31 Sag 3 rise over 1952. 
SWA 49.54 4441 BNF 69.78 
TPA 43.66 38.40 CAL 69.15 
TTA 46.75 43.53 DAIL 70.41(F ai ' , 
TWA 57.40 69.27 Three-Year Analysis 
UAL 47.99 41.98 HAL 93.42 ; ; 
WCA 47.86 4245 NAL 73.61 When analyzed over the three-vyea 
UAL 93.33 . J ¢ - $Oe0 £2 fa of “f 
DOUGLAS DC-4 F—International a ae Sy, ee oe ee 
airplane types reported in an Am: 
. . 952 ° ’ 
Airline 1953 195 LOCKHEED L-49 CAN AVIATION survey showed 
AA. 7.8(C) 92.1 . © Douglas DC-3 
72.3(FC) - ougias -> costs W 19 
BNF 96.85(F) Airline 1953 uatanatiel = <5, ; 
> Ba eet a averaged 49.55 per plane-mule tor 2 
79.06 78.65 TWA 104.02 “Dep = n. 1059 
CAP ... 65.5 vee airplanes, a 1.5¢ or 3° rise over 1952, 

: 770 (F o. 417 1 S 
— 763 and ¢ or 1d over 1951. For a ret 
DAL 127.62 LOCKHEED L-649 749 resentative dozen trunk and local ser 
EAL 62.40 , . , 

NAL 72.50 69.42 Airline 1953 1952. ice operators which could be compar 

NWA 90.54(F) cee CAP o7 2 as tor the three vears, DC-3 direct costs 
76.56 76.72 y Be naps ihe : 7c » dl af 

PAA CAI 154.1 (F)* rose trom 42.58¢ in 1951. to 45.434 

as ! 126.00: - ea rhe 

PD 133.68 108.0 DAL a = F a 1952. to 48.566 1953 

AD 76.95 86.0 EAI ae 3 107.4€ 

ATL 121.0 . 143 — F * Douglas DC-4 DOC averag 

1 (FC =e — = . i 
TWA aa r TWA 106.44 5.99¢ tor e carriers, 5. over 195 
ve > F—Internationa , : dy 
UAL 65.52 63.30 *keneed Aivevatt Chree airlines showed a 2.5 S¢ 
F—Internationa!l 1952 i. @ = 
FC—International Cargo i » alte yy ealize i 
daucti« 2 re IK ] 5 
DOUGLAS DC-6 LOCKHEED L-1049 
* Douglas DC-6 costs wer 
Airline 1952 Airline 1953 ae) , , 03. 40¢ 
AA c)80.0 EAI 146.89 carriers. Fe ewer DC-6B, the 
94.0 TWA 132.28 ; ' 
BNF rease Va g 1 ou ’ 
; 120.42 5 
DAI 7 84 MARTIN 2-0-2, 4-0-4 seer teats WONG ia 
NAI 89.0¢ 953 . 
UAL ‘ Airline 1953 ® Convair 340 
5 £9 
F—I 1 1 wi $5.5 EAI 1.62 operat : aad 
nternationa 
080 SWA 85.82° “6 OG 
c e Coacl ; TWA 0.77 ( r ( } 
* inc ides leased aircrajst ‘ y ré ‘ ® 
87.34 igu ‘ 
Me2-0-2 -2-A ¢ howe rea 
DOUGLAS DC-6B 
Airline 1953 1952 ; AT ise 
BOEING 377 pte 
AA 98.6 103.4 
100.5 (F Airline 1953 1952 + _ aT P 
_ 118.74° sa |— Baron Lockheed Constellation opera 
NAL 107.65 86.14 NWA 205.931 F 202.96( F cost data, although inconclusi | 
0 168.80 168.68 * ‘ be i ee ; 

PAD 179.07 170.00 PAA scareity O eports, did snov in a 
SLI 112.1 ** 95.00 PAD 183.44 age 109.25¢ plane-mile cost tor u 
UAL 96.41 92.23 UAL 184.77(F) 179.79 £49 /'74¢ Ov; 

‘ 4¥ cal rs ) 1es mn 
* Includes leased aircra/t 304.19 L64 ’ Be these, oy 
** DC-6A Cargo F—Internationa ported a 27¢ imerease in 1953 « 


1952, amounting to a 7.5 - rise. © © © 
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Stiletto-shaped twin jet 


Joins Douglas family of 


high-speed research aircraft 


supersonic Douglas x? 


Skystreak—world speed 


record 1948, 650 mph 


—the 


Now to the record-breaking Sky- 
streak, the Douglas Skyrocket and 
the record-holding carrier-based Sky - 
ray. add this important experimental 
plane—the Douglas X-3. 
Performance is secret, but a little 
can be told. Longer, heavier than a 


DC-3 transport, \-3 flies on wings 
smaller than a DC-3’s tail—using 
conventional jet engines for sustained 
flight. \-3 has already contributed 
basic facts on insulation, refrigeration, 
and the use of heat-resistant titanium, 


while its payload of research instru- 








Skyrocket — set world 
records in ‘533 of 1327 mph, 


$3,235 feet altitude 


rr x; 


ments has been used to study the 
stresses and strains of flight at super- 
sonic speeds. 

Design of X\-3 is another example 
of Douglas leadership in aviation. 
Faster and farther with a bigger pay- 
load is a basic Douglas rule. 





Enlist to fly with the U.S. Air Force 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


APRIL 26, 1954 





> First in Aviation 


¥ 


—_» 
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Airline No. of Seats 
e o 
Peak Trip Frequencies CONVAIR 240 
All err soocs 
CONVAIR 340 
Daily Daily Daily All ; ; i _ 44 
Airline Route Trips* Route Trips* Route Trips* 
AAA ....Pittsburgh-Johnstown 13 Newark-Scranton 10 Williamsport- LOCKHEED L-49 /649/749 
Scranton ..... 8 CAP 55-56 
AA .»eNew York-Boston 58 New York-Washington 55 Chicago-Detroit 40 CAI 60 
BAL .Las Vegas-Phoenix .. 4 Phoenix-Los Angeles . 2 Las Vegas-Reno 1 ory p+ 
BNF . Kansas City- TWA 37 
Minneapolis ....... 19 Dallas-Houston 14 Dallas-Chicago 13 
CAP . Cleveland-Detroit 25 Washington-Pittsburgh 18 Chicago-Detroit 17 LOCKHEED L-1049 
CEN Ponca City-Enid Forth Worth-Dallas .. 6. oe . EAL 88 
CAI . Washington-Syracuse 12 New York-Washington 10 New York-Bermuda 2 NWA 88 
CAL . Denver- TWA 71 
Colorado Springs . 10 Denver-Kansas City 10 , 
D-C&S Chicago-Cincinnati . 10 Dallas-Atlanta 10 Cincinnatéd-Atlanta § BOEING 377 
EAL ._New York-Washington 38 New York-Miami 25 New York-Boston 21 NWA 75-83 
: yer- onver- 81 (C 
FAL ....Phoenix-Winslow .... 6 Denver-Laramie ..... : Denver-Pueblo 2 PAA-PAD 47-56 
HAL ..Honolulu-Kahului ... 16 Honolulu-Hilo 12 Honolulu-Lihue 10 VAL 55-64 
LCA . Indianapolis- 
South Bend ....... 6 ee TTT TTS TTT TT Tee paeks - _ MARTIN 2-0-2, 4-0-4 
MOH ...Buffalo-Rochester ... 8 Binghamton-Newark 7 Utica-Newark 5 SWA 40 
NAL _New York-Miami ... 14 Washington-Miami 7 New York-Norfolk 5 TWA 36-40 
NEA ..Portland-New York 13 Worcester-New York 11 Boston-Portland 11 (C)—Coach 
NWA . Minneapolis-Chicago 36 Minneapolis-New York 12 Seattle-Chicago 5 
OZA ....- St. Louis- 
Springfield ........ 12 St. Louis-Chicago 8 St. Louis-Moline 8 C Utili ° 
PAA-ATL New York-London 5.7 New York-Paris 3.7 New York-Frankfurt 2.6 rew | ization 
PAA-PAD Seattle-Annette 7 Annette-Seattle ..... 7 San Francisco- 
Honolulu 3 Te) a a eee 
wane ‘lization in f 
AGRA ...Guayaquil-Quito .... 3 Santiago-Buenos Aires 2 Balboa-Guayaquil 2 Pilots Flight Cabin 
RR Norfolk-Roanoke 16 Lexington-Bristol 12 Roanoke-Cincinnati 9 Copilots Engineers Attendants 
ae os Chicago-New York 3 Los Angeles-New York 3 Chicago-Boston 2 Airline No.; Util No.; Util. No.; Util 
sou . Atlanta-Memphis Memphis-Jackson 4 Atlanta-Jacksonville 4 AAA 73 (75 32 83 
SWA ...Eureka-San Francisco 3 Monterey-Los Angeles 3 Monterey- AA 1221 76.3 341 75.0 885 
San Francisco 3 BAL ... 30 64 ae 15 64 
TPA ....-- Honolulu-Kauai ..... 12 Honolulu-Maui ...... 12 Honolulu-Hilo 10 BNF 340 66 54 47 208 64 
TTA . Beaumont-Pt. CAP 470 78.5 31 81.2 269 7é 
Arthur-Dallas ...... 6 Tyler-Dallas ...... wa 6 San Angelo-Dallas 4 oEN 36 81 17 86 
TWA . Columbus-Dayton 30 St. Louis-Kansas City 30 Chicago-Kansas City 28 cal 89 77 5 72 58 7 
UAL ....-- New York-Chicago 54 San Francisco- 2 - « . 
Los Angeles 48 Seattle-Portland 30 no . im % 7 6S 76 
- 4 lf 7 n.é } 
WCA ...Seattle-Portland ..... 4 Seattle-Spokane ..... 2 Portland-Spokane 2 = _ " om ‘n 
WAL Los Angeles- EAL 967 1 210 naa. 755 
San Francisco ..... 12 Los Angeles-Las Vegas 8 San Francisco-Seattle 5 FAL ... 78 42 na 
*—One-way trips. HAL 54 68 25 624 
LCA ... 45 84.5 20 80 
- - MOH .. 5 82 ; o« 27 «8: 
Aircraft Seating NAL ... 234 64 58 69 156 65 
NCA ... n.a n.a n.a8 
NEA . 93 68.25 ‘ 41 6 
Airline No. of Seats* Airline No. of Seats NWA .. sv 2 4 78.7 2 
Ena —————— OZA 57 64.7 28 64.7 
i EAL . 68 PAA 
DOUGLAS DC-3 a so-e2(c) “AA - - 
OM, cnccesecncacacecscccosesssece 24-28 32-50 pepsi —_ - . = 
ARs cccccccccccccccscvccccsccccces 28 PAA-PAD . 43-44 LAD .. n.a n.a n.a 
ayy 24 TE scsceteees 70 (C) PAD 273 67.3 95 639 228 7 
GOP ccccccccecccccccccccccsccoess 24 ees 64 (C) PAI 112 80.37 47. 85 
DD iphanciahhbesauksntnanéaieans 22 ie 66 (C) 
a aaa iawictcacwhadtadas 26 PAL ... n.a na n.a 
i cevesddcctiusiennssacnesaneesns 25 Resort n.a n.a,. n.a 
nn eran wrenenb emesis ta DOUGLAS DC-6/6B SLI .... 141 614 1 623 
ee ee on ere 24-26 80 (C) SOU 53 76.17 26 7 
 Sddehbsadénnseebaunrcess 24-28 Re a 54 SWA .. 46 74.7 coe eee 23 7 
SE RR IIE e 27 62 (C) TWA ... 1154 63.87 394 67.9 834 65 
DEE bo600sseecedsencncadeceseucees 24 BNF 52 ° en = 
eit aioe cob enckoauons 24 —— AeRchectanapam ane 54 ns 2 as 
| TERESI Si oleate ate es 27-28 Bian baepaiaiatabes 56 TTA 18 77.2 40 75. 
| RR eS ES eee 25 78 (C) UAL 1247 74.3 303 724 784 73 .S 
oa TOreeerr rr rrr errr rere rere ey 24 De witiesedeon 66 WCA 62 81.5 - - 27 89 
saan Garimoraames = — b (C) WAL 211 80 16 80 123 80.17 
‘ : , } ee ee 
‘a p—ntyr «nella more than the standard PAA-PAD | 52-63 ne—et evatlebie 
UAL a C) NOTES: United Airlines also employs 18 
“4 _——— navigators with utilization of 72.7 hours 
DOUGLAS DC-~ — “ monthly, and Northwest 47 at 804 hours 
BNF 48 utilization. Colonial Airlines navigators 
Separate aie crete abe 50-55-60 DOUGLAS DC-7 shown also spend portion of time as flig 
 sceveses 52 AA 60 aa ei i 
ee 48 NAL 69 Source: AMERICAN AVIATION Survey 
APRI 
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The Sign of <1, > a ; 
A Very Special | 
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ae 
———— 
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in 
jants 
Util 
83 
os The first DC-7 delivered to Delta-C&S was christened Delta-C&S partitioned cabins achieve a more pleasant 
os the “Roy al Biscayne,” now the fastest deluxe “name” intimacy and give the strolling Passenger a succession 
re flight between Chicago and Miami. The second “Seven,” of views. 
84 the “Royal Poinciana® established a new coast-to-coast Then, the location of lavatories between bulkheads 
78 airliner record of 5 hrs. 29 min. between Santa Monica opposite the propellers results in a 20°, reduction of 
76 and Jacksonville. sound level in the cabin. 
2: With its superior cruising speed of 365 mph the Topping the improved features is a new, specially 
DC-7 will, as shown below, offer the fastest service over designed seat by Hardman which provides a full 20 
na every route on which it is scheduled. width and 45 recline. Headrest is curved to provide 
62.4 Powered with the Wright Turbo-Compound en- side support for napping passengers without neck strain 
80 Spe ee s S 
= gine, the Delta-C&S “Sevens,” of course, embody such or sprawling over neighbors. Transverse seat beams 
3 © _ . : = . = 
63 standard features as higher effective cabin pressuriza- eliminate all under-seat structure and give 5 inches 
. tion and full-time Freon system air conditioning, but... more clearance for long legs. 
: Thus the Delta-C&S DC-7's are really a very spe- 
69 et ” . iS . é ally a very spe 
78.3 These Sevens’’ are Different cial line of *““Sevens’*—a line that we identify with the 
64.7 The “Royal” prefix on the Delta-C&S DC-7's actually crown of leadership. We hope you'll have a chance to 
indicates a different configuration of the basic Douglas try one soon 
n.a design and merits a crown of distinction. First is the 
, basic cabin plan which ts divided 
: into four sections : the forward Sky 
85 ‘. 
: Room, the Main Cabin, the After 
L. " 
Cabin, and the Sky Lounge. By Old New CHICAGO 
, eliminating long rows of seats Time Time Saving 
76 Stretching the full cabin length, Chicago—Miami 4:15 3:40 0:35 
se Chicago—Cincinnati 1:10 1:04 0:06 
65.5 . 
83 | Chicago—Atianta 2:20 1:59 0:21 
75.6 Atlanta—Miami 2:15 2:03 O:12 
v3.2 Chicago—St. Lovis 1:09 1:04 0:05 
89.5 “ 
80.17 St. Louvis—Houston 2:46 2:18 0:28 
Chicago—Houston 4:16 3:48 0:28 
s 18 
ours 
OU 
_ AIR LINES General Offices: Atlante, Georgia 
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Transport Block Speeds 





One ot the better measures of 

how widely airline route structures 

West Cocst Talk operating conditions vary are the 
parative block speeds which the if 

riers are able to realize on the va 

By Fred Ss. Hunter transport aircratt 

These block speeds, from which a 

“on the ground” time has _ been 
tracted the accompanying = tabies 





1] 


show up this variation, as well as 


I 
marked deviation from the publis 


You could have given odds that this would happen. After Gen. Nathan F,  STUE!S Speecs tor the particular air 


+s : ; ft. They represent b 
Twining, chief of staff of the Air Force, had delivered an important, and entirely ‘'’ Th See ee the setig “ence 
serious, policy speech before the World Affairs Council in Los Angeles recently, “S'S ©f Short nau! gps! —— 

peration, prevailing we: 
he agreed to answer a few questions from the floor. So what was the first ques oe evaling eather 


, sv oun? tions, high density airpert operations 
tion to come bouncing in from the audience? You guessed it: “What do you oe nage I O} 


na ’ | ] 
: 99 and al raft aelay 
think about flying saucers. ( Kk s 


e Note these average aircraft spe 
. ; ; . . compared with the manutactur 
Our candidate for a really apt project name is North American 


» epee aniline itl 
— . . ” . . cruising speeds (in yarentheses ) ana U 
Aviation’s “Project Pull-Out.” This is what the company calls its = 


percentage of cruise speed realized, a 








PP patirnngr gy thy gama og eet eee - extracted from data obtained in a 
o —" with the Air Force to be returned to the company for Scenes: tiie eaeen 
re-doing. 
° Douglas DC-3 
Observation from a skeptic after seeing pictures of the Convair and Lock- (Take-of to Lending) 
heed vertical take-off jobs. “Those things will ult worse than a pinball machine.” Revenue Aver- 
Actually, they’re pretty good in this respect. One will topple over at 16° to 18°; as Flight Revenue- age 
/ . 7<6 Airline Hours Miles Speed 
the other at about 25°. 
e AAA 24,912 3,398,826 136 
, . ; , BAL 11,182 1,647,614 147 
It ought to be about time for the Navy to start doing a little BNF 51684 7984119 154 
bragging about its anti-aircraft missile. This is the Terrier, which is CAP 63,997 8,811,000 138 
**¢ . * ee 7) N 29 5 143 
put together by Convair’s Pomona (Calif.) division, and it’s fast ay ry yee o- 
: ; . : es ! 20,2 2,795, 138 
becoming no secret that it has been chobbering drones in test firings CAL 21,260 3,234,387 152 
at the Navy test base at Point Mugu as effectively as the Niki has at — ——- <a. oF 
the Army’s proving grounds at White Sands. But Navy Ordnance HAL 18150 27765522 152 
has been playing coy, so to speak, about the Terriers, while Army MOH 19,319 —-2,628,347 138 
: + . rb: ’ NEA 28,188 4,028,219 143 
Ordnance mops up on the publicity with the Niki. NWA 21251 3084152 145 
° OZA 21,745 3,003,772 138 
: : PAI 39,738 5,927,180 149 
Surprising as this may seem, Jim Stevenson, Union Oil's chief pilot, declares sou 19,852 3,022,365 152 
the company’s new Convair 340 executive actually is quieter in the aft section SWA 17,444 2,276,782 130 
Pt. eg age sel ee ta “age “ob includ _ TPA 10,181 1,545,922 152 
of the cabin than it is forward. Pacihc Airmotive’s interior job includes more fra 23.785 3541292 149 
than the usual soundproofing, but key to the reduced noise level aft is in the — = ——— © 
Teco ' ; : : cg - J 1,349 11,845, 146 
Maxim silencers muffling the augmenter tubes. The Union Oil ship is the first’ woa — a oe 
340 to be equipped with the newly developed production-type silencers. If others WAL 23,873 3,618,076 ~— 152 
have the same experience as Union—which seems logical—Convair would appear Douglas DC-4 
finally to have the answer to the augmenter noise problem. On the other hand, aa 13,742 2,656,068 ) 
Convair’s speed recovery program includes re-positioning the augmenter tubes, joe 14 = agian -- 
and this may also be an answer. Meanwhile, United Air Lines is putting a set of Gay 13300 4 -2.800 871 Q 
the Maxim silencers on W. A. Patterson’s executive 340 to see how they work DAL 5,064 1,042,278 207 
out, and similar installations will be made on the Pratt & Whitney, Phillips ory aaa ayn ~ 
— . > » 2 ¢ ‘ Z Né 1 972,15$ 
Petroleum, and United Gas 340’s. Stevenson reports the silencers devised by Nwa 78,586 15,130,096 193 
Maxim cause no loss of speed. They add about 160 pounds of weight. Kits for — 22 oy py - 
as , : , = é 25,38 733,077 186 
the modification of presently operating Convairs would cost about $2,000. UAL 50.617 9'553.126 186 
» WAL 14,888 2,663,963 1 
, sai ; Douglas DC-6 
Up at Goose Air Base, Labrador, recently a Lockheed F-94B _ gga 
“age 4 ? AA 127,961 31,937,219 250 
went to the rescue of a lost Royal Air Force Canberra and by flying BNF 25,410 6350918 250 
in wing formation with it brought the jet bomber through the over- CAL 2,675 667,228 19 
m . Panay “at Saas harem. , DAI 23,583 6,303,772 
cast to a safe landing after the latter’s radio and navigational equip- Nal 20 071 5 001 908 
ment had failed. A few days later another F-94B, in the same UAL 135,836 34,300,517 
manner, paced a Trans-Canada North Star with 40 passengers aboard Douglas DC-6B 
at 125 knots an hour through the final approach to the Goose Bay aA 30.977  20.833.937 
field when the airliner’s air speed indicator became inoperative. Seems CAL 1,709 443,832 260 
. . . NAL 25,594 3,385,039 +9 
these all-weather interceptors have their useful moments even in NWA — ner 
peacetime. PAA-PAD 5,248 1,186,190 
° SLI 8.014 2,026,425: 
, , - UAL 62,968 16,135,655 256 
Designation of the president’s new Lockheed Turbo-Compound Super Con- WAL 13,051 3,171,873 i 
stellation is VC-121C. Continued on page 124 
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154 
138 
143 
138 
152 
158 
148 
152 
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On 17th March, 1954, an ejection in straight 
level flight was made from a Meteor 7 aircraft 
with the Martin-Baker Patent fully Automatic 
Ejection Seat. The speed 600 m.p.h., the height 
only 150 feet. 


One second after ejection, drogue developed 


and holding seat steady and slowing it down. 


Three seconds after ejection, parachute fully 


developed with 80 feet in hand. 


Patent in the principal countries of the world and certain patents pending 


MARTIN - 


/ BAKER 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY LIMITED HIGHER DENHAM NEAR UXBRIDGE MIDDLESEX 
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Revenue Aver- Revenue Aver- 
. Flight Revenue- age Pes Flight Revenue- age 
Block Speeds (Contd. from p. 122) Airline Hours Miles Speed Airline Hours Miles Speed 
Convair 2 DAL 22,907 5,253,408 23¢ 
ae 40 2 . HAL 4,081 807,071 19 
Reyenue Aver- AA 190,746 = 37,246,058 = 190 NAL 2,893 552,244 19% 
CAL 4,263 935,251 219 7 59 79 or > 
Flight Revenue- age NEA 8.673 1.681635 192 UAL 53,770 10,638,399 19 
Airline Hours Miles Speed * ‘ aad ve 
Douglas DC-7 Convair 340 Lockheed L-49 
AA : 722 230,269 326 BNF 40,621 8,632,319 213 TWA 102,634 24,300,577 236 
NAL . 489 145,848 298 CAL 13,578 2,916,438 216 
5 Pa aR i, TET Lockheed L-649/749 
“ | CAP 20,300 4,552,000 224 
CAI 1,468 371,561 25 
DAL 13,524 3,531,001 258 
EAL 77,870 18,811,782 241 
| TWA 104,060 25,048,060 240 
ee 
Lockheed L-1049 
e 7 EAI 11,676 12,757,604 247 
in ERED Wire and Cable for Mise mB wee 
pale ch lin A n TWA 23,092 5,921,341 25 
the El ic and Ai i 
e Electronic and Aircraft Industries Lockheed L-1049C 
EAI 1,146 14,4 
Boeing 377 
. NWA 1,919 084.020 
PAA-PAD 43,671 10,790,257 24 
order service UAL 0,486 2,678,861 29 
P nd pace 
i etails. . 
for ‘neers — write for 4 Martin 2-0-2 
eng! SWA 275 568,390 173 
ahesmian TWA 22,574 4,026,185 180 
army 
Lip Martin 4-0-4 
, : | EAL 170,016 32,449,086 190 
199 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. Plant—Clinton, Mass. TWA 86,030 15,430,006 181 











Connecting Flights 
to Fifty 
Middle Atlantic 


ve 


ities 
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" ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 


NC ouy A CERTIFICATED 
SCHEDULED AIRLINE 






CLEVELAND 


HUNTINGTON 


SL. 
{ No 


By connecting with other airlines, Allegheny provides easy access to 
more than 50 cities in the industrial East. Alleghe s frequent schedules 
enable connecting passengers to make same-da nd trips to many 
of these important points. More and more businessmen are learning 
that the easy way into the Middle Atlantic area is Allegheny Airlines. 
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197 
192 
198 


224 
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258 
241 
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Rohr builds more power packages for 
cirplanes than any other company in the 
world — and this picture shows the Rohr- 

built power packages on the wing of the 
big, beautiful Lockheed Super Constellation. 
In addition to producing power packages 
for the world’s leading commercial and 
military planes, Rohr Aircraftsmen are 
currently making more than 25,000 
different parts for all types of aircraft. 











; OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
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Cost 
Airline Flight Hour 


1953 Aircraft Engine Overhaul Periods 
Maintenance Costs DOUGLAS DC-6B 





















































AA 16.11 Text on page 150 
NAI 7 HK 
PAA-ATI 65. 
" PAA-PAD 75.6 
Per Flight Hour SLI 219 (C PRW R-1830 
(Labor and Materials) UAI 4 2 
Airline Model Time (hrs 
UGLAS DC-3 — 
oy DOUGLAS DC-7 ner ) 
AA: 1000 
Cost AA $112 BAI 65,-92 1100 
Airline Flight Hour NAI 20.18 BNF -92 1150 
si i CEN -90D 1004 
BAI 17.44 CONVAIR 240 as y m4 
BNF 18.72 AA $49.2 HAI -99 1200 
oa — NEA 42.0% NEA -92 1200 
CEN 17.91 4 a 
CAI 22.02 ng a eo 
= 16.67 CONVAIR 340 PAI -92 1000 
PAL 17.27 BNF $28.85 PAI -92 1000 
poe aor te 92 as SOU -90D.-92 1100 
HA 19.86 CAL 28.45 90! 11 
I ~ 29 a DAIL 36.86 SW A -92 1200 
MOH 20 64 HAL 29.72 PTA -90D 1200 
NEA 18.52 NAIL 15.02 : Al ~92 1400 
a 9 an UAI 33.22 VCA -90D 1150 
NWA . 19.68 33.22 aes : - 
OZA 19.95 WAI -92 1300 
PAI 18.84 
PAL 19.02 LOCKHEED L-49 649 749 
SOU : 21.99 CAP $73.25 WRIGHT R-1820 
SWA 14.09 DAL 53.18 seins . 
TPA 14.60 52.65 > n yc ho 
TTA 18.09 TWA 57.47° ae naan 4 
TWA 20.48 “ye —- "? 
UAI 16.16 MOH il 1100 
WCA 13.35 LOCKHEED L-1049 
EAL NA P&W R-2000 
DOUGLAS DC-4 TWA $70.96 
AA .. $61.52 AA -13 1400 
67.49 (F) CAP -7M2 1500 
BNF 61.68 BOEING 377 CAI -11M2 1500 
CAP 34.95 NWA $121.78 NWA -13 1500 
CAI 44.89 PAA-ATI 133.99 PAA-PAD “13 1600 
DAL 35.88 PAA-PAD 109.05 TWA “8 1500 
NAL 42.43 UAL 103.25 UAL -11C 1300 
NWA 38.63 WAI -11M2 1400 
PAA-ATI 38.63 
37.98 (P MARTIN 2-0-2 2 0-2A 
PAA-PAD 41.27 (A SWA 000.01 P&W R-2800 
TWA 47.61 te nape. 
UAI 30.69 ‘ — AA 83AM4A 1300 (CV 240) 
1700 (DC-6) 
DOUGLAS DC-6 MARTIN 4.0-4 3AM 1300 
an = r. F EAI _NA BNF 283 1100 
BNF 68.65 TWA $37.8 ~CB16 1100 
DAL 72.53 F—Internatione C—Carg oa ee ned 
NAI 66.34 P—Pacific L-749 DAL -CB16 1200 
UAI 40.20 A—Alaska NA—Not Availab ——r — _— 
: , ee Se NAI -CB16 1308 (DC-6) 
-CB16 1000 (CV 340) 
NEA -CA3 1100 
TNT NRSC ayer ond 
PAA-PAD -CB16 1200 
SLI -CB16 1190 
People who “GO PLACES” Twa CBI6 1400 
UAI -CAI15 1600 
-CBI16 1100 
ee WAI -CBlé 1400 (CV 240) 
-CBI6 1500 (DC-6B) 
@ Daily Commuter LOCO w AD ge ft lll BARTLESVILLE 
Service sono END PONCA CITY WRIGHT R-3350 
KL AHOMA —— oh TULSA 
AMARKLC " PE CAP BA 120 
— — BD? 1300 
@ Through Connections ric asine Sawn _ — 3000 
Awror — TWA PA 1300 
: BD! 1700 
@ Low Fares so — 90 
NCAN Mc ALESTER 
@ Convenient Schedules — WRIGHT TURBO-COMPOUND 
Panis MODEL 972TCI8 
AA -DA2 1000 
et da oe NAL -DA2 700 
ENTRAL inenoete 
NWA -B6,CB2 1000 
AIRLINES PAA-PAD -B6 1000 





A TTT TTS ONSEN a -B6 g00 
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7 : " MAKE RESERVATIONS WITH ANY OF THESE | 
eens NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM MEMBERS 


city MEMBER'S NAME TELEPHONE 
ABILENE. Texas e ‘ n 

ALBUQUERQUE, WM A 

ALEKANORIA, La 

ALEXANDRIA. Va 





ATLANTIC CITY, ® 4 A ‘ 
AUSTIN, Texas ~ k ry 
BALTIMORE, Mo N Re 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass tA 


rs.) 
¢ CANTON, 0 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn A 
CHicaGco, 


CINCINNATI. O 


Ga 
coRnPus og Tesas 2 . 
CUMBERLAND . Ls 
DALLAS. Texas y : RA 
DAVENPORT, lows 
DENVER, Colo her A s 
DES MOINES, tows a | 
DETROIT, Mich 0 4 7 
EAST ST. LOUIS, 
ere EL PASO, Texas 
ERIE. Pa k 
EVANSTON, t y 
FT. LAUDERDALE. Fis 
FORT WAYNE. ing A 
FORT WORTH, Texas \ : 
FREDERICK, Mo 
FREEPORT, WY ‘ 
FRESNO, Calif ‘ | 
PLAN 1a 
HAGERSTOWN, Me ¢. 


is first choice ogee Vuses. Suit 
of more and more sar a 


eb 

LONG BEACH, Cait 

LONG BEACH WY w 
é LOS ANGELES, Catt 

LOUISVILLE, Ky 

LUBBOCK, Texas 

MADEIRA BEACH, Fia 

MARATHON, Fila 

MEMPHIS. Tenn 


| 
MIAMI BEACH. Fla 
MIAMI INTL. AIRPORT 











oor one cones 

Milw ee 
MINNEAPOLIS st PAUL 
MOBILE. Ale 

MOLINE in 
MONTGOMERY, Als 


; 
: 
: 
ae “vy MORGANTOWN, W. Ve ‘ 

i | NASHVILLE, Tenn | 

7 i NEW ORLEANS. Lo f | 

: WEW YORK CITY . | 

NEWARK. WJ ‘ , 
‘ iy ' NORFOLK, Va 
ed " OAKLAND. Calit P 
. ® ee ~~ OMAHA, Nebr Meek ‘ a 





PASADENA, Calif 
[ PEORIA, tui 

' PERTH AMBOY, W. J “ 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 

PHOENIX, Ariz 





Passengers accustomed to the high standards PITTSBURGH. Pa 
LAINFIEL 4 
¥ 240) . = . -enience ;: 2pe ilitv PORTLAND, Or 
5-8) of courtesy, convenience and dependability povistwes . 
. . . ICHMON : 
which have long distinguished modern air ROCKFORD. lit, Finley fi 
. : . ROCKVILLE CENTRE, W. ¥ * ; 
travel, enjoy the same kind of service from st PereRseune = 8 Rent-A | 
y . in ‘ SALISBURY, Mo . é 
members of National Car Rental System. SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas ad 5 
SAN DIEGO, Calit y i | 


More and more leading airlines, too, are oon Seana om : 
° . SAN PEDRO, Cali. 
C-6) reserving clean, new cars for their passengers SANTA MONICA, Cait brook 4-8 | 
r . . r I , SEATTLE, Wash Northw A P 
= with the local, friendly NATIONAL member SHREVEPORT, La , | 
SILVER SPRING, Ma 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ‘ 
TACOMA was Lo Ls 
Tac A, Wash. ‘ Nwe 4 f 
BRANIFF ¢ CAPITAL Top 
TRAVERSE CITY, Mich B 
| TULSA, Okla A 
TUSCALOOSA, Ais gs 


| CONTINENTAL ¢ DELTA-Ca&s valy uve ean 


| 
To mention a few of these airlines .. . SPOKANE, Wash 
’ 


, | WACO. Texas e ¢ e 
2) seer | Race ta 
7B) EASTERN « NATIONAL west rarkreeseh, me Sst bine 018 
WILMINGTON, uc a E ‘ “4 - 


NORTHWEST « OZARK WINSTON-SALEM, wc 


} INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
PAN AMERICAN ¢ PANAGRA ANTWERP. Belgium einer's A 
Colomd 





BOGOTA. a A Re . 
CARACAS, Venezuela A Rent A 
PIEDMONT « SOUTHERN CASABLANCA, Fr. Mer Garage Saunt Ch 
OUBLIN, Ireland Rye elt ve 
GENEVA Switreriand Robert | We 


TRANS WORLD ¢ UNITED chaond Sone, 
HAVANA, Cubs N 
HONOLULU, Hawaii 
KINGSTON, Jamaica 











D AIR TRAVEL CARDS LIVERPOOL. England 
Honored for credit ROTTERSAM, Hetlens rag 
SAN JUAN, Puerte Rice ¥ - 3 
AIRLINE EMPLOYEES TORONTO, Ontarie Five Wh a‘ | 
vicToria 8.C¢ 4 . 





receive special discounts! 


NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 
L 1209 Washington Avenue * CEntral 11-9209 © St. Louis 3, mieeparl.¢ 
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j — Lae 
\— WHEEL 


To aircraft manufacturer's design . High 
strength aluminum, Tenite coated. 


e 


4200 VALVE 


2716 


Air Tempercture 


GAUGE 





Hydraulic 
Valve, for 
Parking Brakes 
and other uses. 


4408 MASTER 
CYLINDER 


Brake Master Cylinder 
for toe pedal instal 
lations. 


WINDSHIELD 
CLEANER 


Cleans ond preserves 
plastic windshields 






B711 BRAKE UNIT 


Master Cylinder 
with Heel Pedal. 

















MODEL 3-248 
Automatic, Steerable, 
and Full-Swivel Tail 
Wheel Assembly with 
6 inch solid tire. 


MODEL 

3200 
Automatic, Steerable, 
and Full-Swivel Tail 
wheel Assembly with 
8 inch pneumatic tire. 


128 


Demand flow 
full-face mask 


6200 with or withou! 


microphone. 







A&B 


Constant flow 
eronasal mask. 










5600 


Portable high pres- 
sure constant flow 
and demand flow 
oxygen assembly. 


5500 


Portable high pressure 
constant flow oxygen 
assembly. 


A-21 
Portable, 
Low Pressure 
Pressure-Demond 

y Oxygen Assembly 





8550 


Oxygen Regulator 
for Scott 8500 
Fixed Oxygen 
Systems lations 

* 


fede |! Fee 85.40 Oxr00 Flow ton 
Indicator 





6380 


Demand Flow Regu 
lators for fixed instal 







MILITARY 





* 
Al5 
Portable 
Low Pressure 
Automatic 
* Diluter . Demand 
Oxygen Assembly 


SCOTT ALSO MANUFACTURES 
DISPOSABLE MASKS AND 
FITTINGS 





AVIOX Portable Oxygen System for four 
persons. complete in a luggage case 





Here at Scott, with our self-sufficient engineering and develop- 
ment laboratories, foundries and precision machinery, the 
already high standards of the Aviation industry are generally 





excelled. 

Since 1932 Scott’s facilities have been purposefully developed 

to provide exceptional quality and uninterrupted schedules, 
thereby maintaining extraordinary service and unusual customer satisfaction. 

Scott products are available throughout the United States 

and the world, from capable and helpful Aviation suppliers. , 
Write us today for general information or the name of 4 
your nearest Scott distributor. Send for literature. Q i 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


212 ERIE STREET 


LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 157 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Worldwide Directory 
Of Airlines 





. Los Angeles Airways, Inc., 5901 W. Im- 
North America perial Highway, Los Angeles 45, California 


Equipment: 3 Sikorsky S-5l’s: 3 Sikorsky 
UNITED STATES 


8-55's 
Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc., Pinellas 


Mackey Aijrlines, Inc., P. O. Box 6867 
Palm Beach Int'l Airport, West Palm Bea h, 
Int'l Airport, St. Petersburg, Fla. Fla 
Equipment; C-46's Equipment: DC-3's 


Allegheny Airlines, Inc., Washington Na- Midet Aviation Corp., Palm Beach Int'l 
ti 7g? Airport, Hangar No. 12, Washington Airport, West Palm Beach, Florida 
i, D , Mohawk Airlines, Inc., Cornell University 
f It 


Eq quipment : 13 DC-3's . Coy 
Tot . meee: an aca, New York 
tal Employees; 483 nt: 10 DC-3's 





American Airlines, Inc., Executive, sales, ; nee 
public relations, treasury and personnel offi- oy gn ang me — ee 
ces: 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y ne 1ipn ent: 11 Loci he dl + nd tars —— 
Operations & engineering offices: LaGuardia eo: S ockheed Lode - 


Airport Station Flushing 71, N 6's; 8 DC -6B's; 4 DC-7’s; 8 Convai 


Equipment: 14 DC-4’s; 50 DC-6’s:; 3 DC- otal Employees; 2,915 
6A’s; 25 DC-6B’'s 12 DC-7's; 76 Convairs New York adr st Inc., LaGuardia Atr- 
240’s; On Order: 13 DC-7's port Station, Flushing 71, N. Y 

Total Employees: 16,437 Equipment Sikorsky S-55's 

Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., P. O. Box 2391 North Central Airlines, Inc., 3300 Univer- 
McCarren Field, Las Vegas, Nevada ity Ave S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Equipment; 5 DC-3’s Equipment: 19 DC-3's 

Tote Employee 615 


Braniff Airways, Inc., Love Field, Dallus 
19 Texas 
Equipment 


Northe ast Airlines, Inc., Logan Int'l Alr- 
24 DC-3’'s: 7 DC-4’s: 9 DC-6's p 239 Prescott St., E. Boston 2 Mass 






23 Convair 340's EG iipment: 7 Convair 240’s; 12 DC- 

Total Employees: 4,001 Total Employees; 864 

Pilots Employed: 407 Pilots Employed: 108 

Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington WNa- Northwest Airlines, Inc., 1885 University 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C Ave., St. Paul, Minn 

yuipment: 25 DC-3’s; 25 DC-4's; 12 Con- Equipment: 10 B-377's; 19 DC-4’s DC- 

stellations 3 4 DC-6B's 

Total Employees: 4,464 Total Employees: 5,417 

Pilots Employed; 523 Pilots Employed; 367 

Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc., P. O Ozark Air Lines, Inc., Box 6, Lambert 
Box 3214, San Juan, Puerto Rico ield, St. Louis 21, Missourt 

Equipment: 3 DC-3's saquipmens > 13. DC 





Catalina Air Transport, Catalina Airport Total Employees: 376 
Avalon, California Pan American World Airways, Inc., i35 
: , East 2nd Street New York 17, N. Y 
Central Airlines, Inc,, Meacham Field, Ft Atlanti tie Dir Siva 28- 19 Bridge Plaza 
a Feuas 6 DC-3 North, Long Island City 1, N. Y 
quipment: © “3 5 Equipn ent 12 Boein Stratocruisers 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., Executive Offices ag ad » Bc ame hy Captains 134: Co-pilot 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 309. a hicite 
Equipment: 8 DC-3's; 5 DC-4's ” Latis mericar ian . 
Total Employees: 773 Let Smereons Dintetes 
Pilots Employed: 86 tional Airport, Miami, Fla 
“ : S Equipment: 14 DC-4’s: 13 Convair 240’ 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., Stapleton Air- 8 L-49's; 7 DC-3's; 4 DC-6B's 
field, Denver 7, Colorado Pilots Employed; Captains: 166; Co-pilot 
Equipment: 10 DC-3'’s; 7 Convair 340’s; 2 241 ‘ . 
DC-6B's; 1 Convair 240 (leased from AAL) Pacific-Alaska_ Division: San Francis 
1 DC-6B (leased from UAL) irport, P. O. Box 151, So. San Francisc< 
Total Employees: 921 Calif tea Ge ' 
Pilots Employed: 118 — ent: 16 B-377's; 5 DC-4's; 4 DC- 
6B's 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 
Total Employees: 1,528 


Miami Interna 


Delta-C&S Air Lines (Corporate name— 
Delta Air Lines, Inc.), Atlanta Municipal 
Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 

Equipment: 7 DC-6’s; 6 Constellations; 20 





Convair 340’s; 21 DC-3'’s; On Order 10 Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds Alr- 
DC-7’s : _ port, Winston-Salem North Carolina 
Total Employees: 4,250 Equipment: 15 DC-3' 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Eastern Air Lines Tota E epee + ae 743° 
Building, 10 Rockfeller Plaza, New York 20 lots Employed: 117 
nt . Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Love Field, Dallas 
Equipment 16 Super Constellation Texas 
L1049C’s; 13 Super Constellation L1049’s Equipment: 10 DC-3's 
19 Constellation L749’s; 60 Martin 404’s; 12 Tot tal Employees: 390 
DC -4's ; 7 Pilots Employed 60 
Total Employees; 9,728 
Pilots Employed 538, Chief Pilots 5 Resort Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 242, Int'l 
Check Pilots: 28; Captains: 334 Airport, Miami 48, Fla 


Flight Engineers: 156 


The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., 

Terminal, Burbank, California 
Eq uipment 12 DC-4's; 26 C-46's 
Total Employees; 1,968 


Riddle 
Lockheed Air Fla. (Mail: P. O. Box 463 
3000 N. Clybourn Ave 


Airlines, Inc., Int'l Airport, Miami 
2, Coral Gables, Fla ) 


Slick Airways, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif 








Pilots Employed: 303 Equipment: DC-6A's and C-46's 
Frontier Airlines, Inc., Stapleton Airfield Southern Airways, Inc., General Offices 
Denver 7. Colorado . Munic ipal Airport, Birmingham, Ala.; Traffi 
Eq lipment 12 DC-3C’s sales id -_~ ns office: Municipal Alir- 
por f \tlaz 1 1a 
Hawaiian Ajirlines Limited, Inter-Island Equipment: 10 DC-3's 
Bldg., P. O. Box 3287 Honolulu 1. T. H Tota Er ployees; 410 
Equipment: 10 DC-3 5 Convair 340's Pilots Employed: 65 





Total Employees 515 


Pilots Employed: 54 Southwest Airways Co., San Francisco Alr- 


port, So. San Francisco, Calif 
-, Wetooptes Air Service, Inc., 5036 W. 63rd Equipn ent: + Martin 202’s; 10 DC-3's 
Chicago 38, Illinois Total Employees; 350 
" yuipment;: 6 Bell 47 D's Pilots En ‘p loved: 51 


Lake Central Airlines, Inc., Weir Cook Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Municipal Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind Road, Kansas City 5, Missouri 
Equipment: 7 DC-3's Equipment 13 DC-3's 13 DC-4's 32 
Total Employees: 292 Lockheed 049’s; 12 Lockheed 749’s; 24 Lock- 
Pilots Employed: 42 heed 749-A’s; 10 Lockheed 1049's; 12 Martin 
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Less than hours to 


Bormutlee 


New-type CONSTELLATION 
Service at tourist rates 


The Isle of Dreams 
is within Your Reach 





e Fastest service to 
Bermuda 

e Complimentary meals 
aloft 

e All flights depart— 
La Guardia Field 





* Skycra 


€3€28 from La Guardia 
Field every day at 11:00 A.M 


COLONIAL 
AIRLINES 


Coll MU 6-5500, or your travel agent 
CANADA—USA—BERMUDA 

















SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


~ HEADQUARTERS v4 F 





* AVIATION ROOM 


Home of the “Q.B's 
*% AIRLINES CENTER 
American, Pan-American, TWA, and 
Western ticket offices 
*% AIRPORTRANSIT 
Exclusive Hollywood Stop 
*% AIRCRAFT MFG. CENTER 


The Tslander™ 
Cinegrill s Garden Grill 
papery Pool 

Hill Hotels 


ai 

So=> 
4 
at 


vimast ‘i. + 3 weet 


Hollywood *« «Ay 


dete} ) 4435 am 


*« Hotel 


7000 HOLLYWOOD BLVD HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF 
© PHONE mO §-2442 © TELETYPE LA 547 


THOS. E. HULL. PRESIDENT B. NELSON, General Manacee 
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through PIPELINES 
HYDRANT and PIT SYSTEMS 
TANK CARS and TANK TRUCKS 
TANK FARMS, etc. 


pings ote 


NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
GREATER PITTSBURGH AIRPORT 
GREATER FORT WORTH INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


"Ste. LAGUARDIA AIRPORT ee 


oy og eo  - Ce—) 8 8 1 8 


A DIVISION OF 


ALLIED MAINTENANCE CORPORATION 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
130 


NEW YORK 1, N. 


202-A's: 40 Martin 404's 

Total Employees: 16,066 

Pilots Employed 1,17% 

Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd 
Airline), P. O. Box 3769, Honolulu 

Equipment > DC-3's 

Trans- Toune Airways, Muni 
Houston é i 

Equipme? 16 DC-3 

Total Emt yer 517 

United Air Lines, Inc Executive Off 


59959 S 


Airlines, Inc 
N. Y 


é C-46's 


Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 

West Coast Airlines, Inc., Boeing F 
Seattle 8, W hi 

Equipmer 

Total Empl 

Pilots Er 


Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
10,005 Airport Station 


Equipment ) DC-3's; 5 DC-4's; 10 ¢ 
vair 240’s; 4 DC-6B’s 
Total Emy yees 1,650 


ALASKA 


Alaska Airlines, Inc., General Offices 
Sixth Ave Seattle, Wash 

Equipment: DC-4's DC-3's; C-46's, single- 
engine ski and float equipment. Total: 50 
planes 


Alaska Coastal Airlines, 2 Marine Way 
Juneau, Alaska 
Catalina; 6 Grumman G- 
imman G-44’s; 1 Lockheed Ves 
Bellan a y Republic Seabee 


Bristol Bay Airlines, Dillingham, Alaska 
Equipment: 2 Stinson Station Wagons 
3ellanca Sky Rockets; 2 Twin Cessnas 


Byers Airways, Inc., Box 1410, Fairbanks 


IT'win Cessna 
Howard ‘GH-2 1 Cessna 
1 Cessna 140 on floats 


Christensen Air Service, Anc 
Equipment 1 Waco Ar istocrat 
Grumman igeor 


Cordova Airlines, P. O 


2 DC-3's 3 Cessna 170 
SR9 Stinson; 1 Piper Su; 
c ab: Aeronca Sedan 


Ellis Air Lines, Box 1059, Ketchikan, Alaska 
Equipment 2 Aeronca Sedans Sea- 
planes) 1 Cessna 180; 6 Grummans (Am- 
phibians) 


Munz Airways, P. O. Box 639, Nome, Alas} 
Equipment: 3 Stinsons; 3 Howards 


Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc 
Fourth Ave Anchorage, Alaska 

Equipment: 3 DC-3’s; 1 PBY5A; 4 Norse- 
men; 17 Cessna T-50’s; 3 Stinson Reliants 


Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., Anchor- 
age, Alaska Mail 1626 Exchange Bid 
Seattle 4, Was! 

Equipment: 5 DC-4’s; 4 DC-3's 


Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., 420 D 
Street, Box 559, Anchorage, Alaska 

Equipment 3 2 Sikorsky S-43's 
1 Grumman Go Fairchild 71's; 1 Boe- 
ing 80-A 

Scheduled passen r & cargo service ser 
ing the Alask: eninsula, The Aleutian 
Pribilof Island 


Safeway Airways, 


e, Alask 
Equipme 


4 
Stinson 


Piper ¢ 


Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc 
A 


CANADA 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limited, Head 
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PASTUSHIN 


©. K. To Jettison! ”’ 


The force ejection pylon designed, 


developed, and produced by Pastushin assures 
safe, positive ejection of jettisonable 
fuel tanks and other external stores at 


any speed or possible flight attitude. 
AVIATION CORP. ® Los Angeles, California 


RESEARCH « DESIGN + DEVELOPMENT + PRODUCTION 


Unusual opportunities for engineers! Submit resume 


‘ 



































Quaint customs and colorful costumes 
. . . picture-book villages and 
teeming cities . . . exotic shops... 
the Orient! A world apart... 

just a Vay away . . . when you fly 
Northwest's “Orient Express”. 


a 
-o=~ 


Only Northwest can give you so much 
of this dream vacation in so short a 
time. Because only Northwest 

takes you along the short-cut Great 
Circle route . . . from cities coast 

to coast direct to the Orient. 


Take your choice of Northwest’s 
first-class luxury service or low-cost 
Tourist. If you want your whole 
carefree trip arranged in advance, 

ask about All-expense Airventures via 
Northwest. See your TRAVEL AGENT or 


NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES. 
NEW LOW FARE only $488 to the ORIENT 


West Coast cities to Tokyo, via Northwest's 
new DC-6B TOURIST service. 
AROUND THE WORLD 2s low as 
$134785 via Northwest DC-6B Tourist 

and connecting airlines. 


Plus taxes where applicable. 


® 


- hoe 


@ 4 
Mer -_ 
i 







Pagoda at Toshogu Shrine, Nikko, Japan. 


NORTHWEST 61" AIRLINES 


CHINA 
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Office: Vamcouver, AMF, B 


. C. 
Equipment; DC-3’s; DC-4's; DC-6B’s; Con- 


vyair 240's; 
Total Employees: 1,464 
Pilots Employed: 140 


On Order: DH Comet II's 


Central Northern Airways, Ltd., Head Of- 


fice, Stevenson Airport, Winnipeg 
Equipment 11 Norsemen; 
Beaver; 1 Bellanca; 
son 1 Cessna; 2 Wacos; 


2 Lockheeds; 
1 PBYS5A 


3 Ansons; 1 


2 Stin- 


Leavens Bros. Air Services Ltd., Head Of- 


fice. Barker Airport, Toronto, Ont. 
Equipment: 31 
twin-engine aircraft 


single-engine aircraft; 5 


Maritime Central Airways, Ltd., Charlotte- 


town, P. E. Island 

weet ment: 3 Lockheed 10's; 
Mark V’s; 3 Cansos; 9 DC-3's; 

1 Bristol 170 Mk 31 


Anson 


2 
1 DH Beaver; 





Equipment: 5 DC-3's; 3 DH Beavers; 1 
Beechcraft 18-A 
(Scheduled and charter service) 


Queen Charlotte Airlines, Ltd., Vancouver 
AMF., B. C 


Equipment: 2 DC-3's; 2 Stranraer Flying 
Boats; 2 Canso Amphibians; 5 Norsemen 
(floats) 


Total Employees; 112 


Saskatchewan Government Airways, P. O 
Box 850, Prince Albert, Sask 

Equipment: 1 DC-3; 1 Canso; 4 Ansons 
6 Norsemen; 4 Beavers; 2 Stinsons; 4 Cessna 
140’s; 2 Cessna 180's 

Total Employees: 94 

(Non-scheduled passenger & cargo service 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Executive Offices 
Int'l Aviation Bldg., 1080 University St. 
Montreal, P. Q 

Equipment 
Bristol 1708's 

On Order: 8 Lockheed Super 
tions; 15 Vickers Viscounts 

Total Employees: 7,020 


27 DC-3’s; 23 North Stars; 3 


Constella- 


Pilots Employed: Captains: 219; First Off- 
cers: 260 

Wheeler Air Lines, Ltd., St. Jovite Station, 
Quebec 


Equipment: 1 Avro Anson; 7 Stearmen; 
2 Cessnas; 3 Norsemen; 1 PBY-5 
Europe 
AZORES 


Sociedade Acoriana De Transportes Aereos 


(SATA) Rua des Mercadores 7-11 Ponta 
Delgada 
Equipment; DH Doves 


BELGIUM 


Sobelair (Societe Belge De Transports Par 
Air, 8. A.), 137, Rue, Royale, Brussels 

Equipment: 5 DC-3's 

Total Employees; 53 

Pilots Employed: 11 

(Non-scheduled passenger and cargo serv- 


ice) 
(Contd. on p. 134) 


Aircraft laboratory control problems ? 


Solve them with JAco Instruments 


Leading government aircraft research agencies 
. . . and aircraft manufacturers as well .« 
demand fast, precise results in their metals 

analyses and other laboratory reseafeh “and 
control projects. And they get the results they 


want with JAco Instruments, Follow their 
lead 
talents — by turning to JAgo 
tough research problems. 


Catalogs on all the instriiments shown here 


plus the many others im the JAco line 
available on request. Write today. 


Spec-leb 
Spectrograph. 
source 
microphotometer 
end accessory 
equipment in one 





and make the most of time and 
r help on your 





Photogroph:« 
Processing Unit 
Self-contained unit 
for rapid and 
precise development 
of film er plotes 











34 Meter 

Spectrogreph 

A completely oute 

motic spectrograph x 
with outstanding 





Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., 1137 W 
Hastings St., Vancouver 
Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, P. Q. 
BENDIX SALE 
RA-2 Receivers 12 V HF $75.00 
MP I0E Power Supply for above $30.00 
RA 10 Receivers $15.00 
ADF Complete . $135.00 
BC733 Receivers $15.00 
* 
SALE 
HS 23 Headsets $3.50 
HS 33 Headsets $4.00 
AN 104 Antennas Iron $ .50 
AN 104 Antennas Copper $!.00 
SALE 
Loop LP 21A Used (Poor Quality) $4.50 
Loop MN 20E New $2.50 
Headset HS/I8 with plug, used $1.25 
Headset HS38 with plug, used $1.25 
All Type Plugs 
AN Connectors 80% off 
Ampheno!ls 
SALE 
$.0.S. Gibson Girls Complete Brand 
New $ 20.00 
ARC-I 10 Channel Checked Out $ 850.00 
ARC-1 20 Channel Checked Out $! 000.00 
ARC-| 50 Channel Checked Out $! 350.00 
. 
WANTED—NEW OR USED 
ARC-| or all type component parts 
ARC-3 or all type component parts 
ART-13 or all type component parts 
BC 348 or all type component parts 
sd 
WE BUY ANYTHING—WHAT 
HAVE YOU? 
7 
TALLEN COMPANY, INC. 
159 Carlton Avenue 
Brooklyn 5, New York 
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resolutron and 
dispersion 


JARRELL-ASH COMPANY 


26 FARWELL STREET, NEWTONVILLE, MASS 
SALES OFFICES 
Ei CERRITO, CAL 
1344 Devonshire Drive 





Gomme Correcting 
Fon-Scole 
Colcvieter 
Soves time 

ond effort in 
computing gommeas 

ond emulsion 
chorocteristic curves 








QUEENS Vili. NY 
80.56 230th Street 


CHATTANOOGA 
143! Brood Street 


OETROIT 
13680 Copito! Ave 








T.T.A. connects 
with all “trunks” 
the Southwest 


16 DC-3’s serve more than 
40 markets, 20 exclusively 
in the Southwest daily 





-Texas AirRWwayYvs 
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f 4 Equipment: 21 Lockheed 749A’s; 2: 
(Contd. from p. 133) my FINLAND 4's; 10 Super Constellations; 3 Comet 
Societe Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de Aero O Y (Finnish Air Lines), Mannerheim- Vickers Viscounts; 7 Breguet 763’s 
la Navigation Aerienne (Sabena) 35, rue intie 9B. P. O. Box 278, Helsinki guedocs; 40 DC-3’s 
Cardinal Mercier, Brussels Equipment: 3 Convair 340’s; 9 DC-3’s On Order: 6 Vie kers Viscounts; 5 Bre 
Equipment 8 DC-6B’s; 5 DC-6's; 6 Con- Total Company Employees: 661 763’s; 3 Comet II's; 24 Hurel HD 32's 
vair 240’s; 7 DC-4’s; 23 DC-3’s; 6 DH Doves; Pilots Employed: 39 Total Employees: 15,440 
8 Lockheeds; 3 JU-52’s; 4 S-51 Sikorsky Karhumaki Airways. Halli 
helicopters; 3 Piper Cubs; 2 Tiger Moths Equipment Lockheed Lodestars Union Aeromaritime de Transport (1 


4 Auster V's; 3 Sikorsky S-55 helicopters , boulevard ry poo S, at Be 
‘ -6B’ Ri equipment iC -4's - 
On Order: 8 DC-6B’s; 1 BDC-6A FRANCE I's a Herons: 2 DC-6B's 


BULGARIA Aigle Azur, 70, Avenue des Champs, Ely 
ae . a ; sees, Paris 8e 

Bulgarian-Soviet Air Lines (TABSO a ~ : * — 

oe * , a a Equipment: 5 Boeing 307's; 12 DC-3's 
runes Mareane, Seteaite, Sete Airspeed Consuls; 6 Dragon Rapides GIBRALTAR 

Beavers 
CZECHOSLAVAKIA ‘Total. Employees: 507 Gibraltar Airways Ltd GIBAIR 
; “tape : ae Bldg., Box 212, Irish wn 

Ceskoslovenske Aerolinie (Czechoslovakian Campagnie de Transports Aeriens Inter- Equipment: DC-3 

Air Lines), 1 Namesti Republiky, Prague continentaux (TAI) 23 rue de la Paix, Paris , 


DENMARK i Equipment: 3 DC-6B's 3 DC-4's; O7 
Order: 3 DC-6B's REAT | | 
Det Danske Luftfartselskab A/S (DDL) Scheduled passenger & freight service) G E BR TAIN 
(Danish Air Lines), Kobenhavns Lufthavn Compagnie Nationale Air France, 2 ru Charter. Ltd 15 Gre 
Kastrup (See Scandinavian Airlines System Marbeuf, Paris 8 “ea ne — ae * —— 
ipment Yorks 10 


170’s; 1 DC-3; 1 Rapide 





Air . ommerce, I oe. Main 
Bld i Airport, Surre} 
Santen DH Dove 
Consul Pro 
Air Kruise (Kent) Ltd. 
Airways I Air 
Equipn DH 
Total Em; 
Pilot n 
Airways Union santos 
Veston-suf -Mare, Som 
Equipmer ] Miles Ge min 
Senger ] r’ rcivai Proct oY 


Auster A rat 

Airwork Ltd Chesterfield 

I 

equipme Hermes l 
Bristol 17 DC-3's 1 Consul 
Austers & m llaneous equipment 


—. Airways, Ltd., 
Pl I W J 


Short Solent 
scheduled 
argo servi 


@ WATERTOWN _ British European Airways, 


H 


UTICA Tutt iCK niftl > iCcK- 
——e — = Tne or Tis int 8B DC-3's; 2 i Am- 


NIAGARA FALLS anand t > Rapide _tes 
BUFFALO << N SCHENECTADY KEENE ‘ TS | tapla nei I 
~ 5 TROY a ? rd ] Vickers iscount deliv- 
ALBANY ries pet . 1 i rs ‘ nt 8800's 
fim ‘ —_ ® " , 12 Vicker "Vis —_ ‘ 
2 BOSTON . 


e 
on ITHACA 7N PITTSFIELD P\rovron gu British Overseas Airways C orp (BO AC ), 
—_— WORCESTER Airways H Great West Road, Brer 
WESTFIELD - SPRINGFIELD n 
ac 
ENDICOTT 
JOHNSON CITY 


micros Ce 
Comet 

Or ] Brist« 
Comet II Comet III 


Cambrian Services, Ltd., 


Rhoose A: t rdiff, Gl 


E 117 D H Doves 


William Dempster, Ltd., 65 
. Roneene 1 Avre Tudor 
MOHAWK means progress! tagle Aviation Limited, 29, Cl 
Not only have all interiors of wo, Vikings Mark 1-B’s 
MOHAWK’s DC-3’s been rede- "(Int'l scheduled service: freight & 
signed and redecorated with an Hunting-Clan Air Transport Ltd., 
eye for comfort and beauty ... but also ag ee See 
helicopter service will be added early this On Crew: 5 Vaso 
summer along the Route of the Air Chiefs ae a See eee 
—the first such service by a Local Service Equipment: 6 DH S0A's; 1 DH Heron 
Airline! Yes —MOHAWK means ee SE Se ae 
ry 


WW, 


! 
progress: Pquipmer 28 Yorks; 27 small 


72 


yees ‘i 





& freight charter 


Manx Airlines, Ltd., Ronaldsway 

. . ye &-t-—F 2 DC-3’s: 4 Rapide 

MOHAWK airtines (eat 
THE ROUTE OF THE AIR CHIEFS (Fossenser, ambulance, freight 

Air Service Ltd., Main Hall 


GENERAL OFFICES: ITHACA, NEW YORK ma, &% a, B.. 
x é 5 DH Doves; 3 DH 
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TRO . ANTI-SKID BRAKING SYSTEM 
ATIC VALVES 
= VALVES 
VALVES 
ALVES 
uG VALVES 
DRAULIC SHUTTLE VALVES 
ISSURE-OPERATED SHUT-OFF VALVES 
DRAULIC CHECK VALVES 
EF VALVES 
OR-OPERATED SELECTOR VALVES 
QUENCE VALVES 
OR-OPERATED SHUT-OFF VALVES 
DE VALVES 
RBO-MACHINERY 
V/L FUEL BOOSTER PUMP 
SISTORS & THEIR APPLICATIONS 
BIN PRESSURIZATION EQUIPMENT 
VALVES 


Tiere 


every fighter, every bomber, 
equipped 


DAT SWITCHES 
DRAULIC PUMPS 
ESSURE REGULATORS 
ENGINE ACCESSORIES 
RO-MECHANICAL ACTUATORS 
K PRESSURIZATION EQUIPMENT 














Fame ee 


3000 WINONA AVENUE, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiary of Crane Co. 
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NATIONAL AIRLINES 





* 


MILWAUKEE 










Te Evwrope 
or New Engione 


NEW YORK 





The newest, most modern fleet in the nation 






PHILADELPHIA 











National leads in luxury travel with its 365 mph DC-7 
Stars and world-famed DC-6B Stars. For thrift travel, 
National offers DC-6 deluxe day and night Club Coaches. 
National’s Convair-340’s, serving intermediate cities, 


are the most modern twin-engine planes in operation. = 


National serves 32 U.S. cities and Havana, Cuba, WILMINGTON 


and provides convenient interchange flights with 
00 ~ RLEST 
other airlines to the Great Lakes, ws 
TO west COasT 
FT. WORTH 
DALLAS 


SAVANNAR 


Texas, and California. 


Pins oma sianase <O0sr, 
Ur, nats ‘ACO, NA, Ste 


You can always recommend and rely JACKSONVILLE 


on National’s complete, competent, —_ New orteans 


and courteous air travel services. 








ST PETERSBURG cusnaten r 
GENERAL OFFICE: 3240 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami 42, Florida —°4**52"* #4006708 
FT MYERS 


* MIAMI 


a ae 
eT i 

we + NASSAU 

+ 


Te Central and 
South America 








HAVANA 
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‘LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES... 


EVER-EXPANDING 
SCHEDULED AIR SERVICE 


in the INDUSTRIAL HEART OF THE NATION! 


The word ‘'PROGRESS” has 
always keynoted Lake Central's 
operations. Four and a half 
years ago, Lake Central began 
serving nine cities in the great 
Midwest. Now, 23 centers of 
commerce and industry are 
linked by DC-3 Centraliners. 
We shall continue to serve. this 
area, with fast, dependable, 
and convenient flights, working 
toward our goal, and the goal 
of the entire airline industry! 


“ALL THE WAY BY AIR” 





LLalee Ceatral AIRLINES 
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Airspeed Consuls 


Scottish Airlines, Prestwick Airport, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland 

Equipment: 3 Yorks; 2 DC-3’s; 1 Rapide 
1 Consul 

Silver City Airways, Ltd., 1 Great Cum- 
berland Pl., London, W. I. 
; Equipment 14 Bristol Freighters; 3 Dc. 
's 

On Order: 6 Bristol Freighters 
(Contract freight & passenger service 
scheduled cross-channel vehicle air ferry) 
Transair, Ltd., Croydon Airport, Surrs« 
Equipment: 7 DC-3’s; 4 Ansons 

GREECE 

TAE National Greek Airlines (Technical & 
Aeronautical Exploitations Co. Ltd.), 12 
Merlin St., Athens 


Equipment: 1 DC-4; 15 DC-3’s; 1 Fair- 
child 
HUNGARY 
Maszoviet (Hungarian Air Lines), 7 
Dorottya, Utca Budapest 
ICELAND 


Flugfelag Islands, H. F. (Iceland Airways, 
Ltd.), Laekjargata 4, Reykjavik 


Equipment: 3 DC’s; 1 DC-4; 3 PBYS5'’s; 1 
Grumman JRF-5; 1 DH 89A Rapide, 1 
Norduyn Norseman 

Total Employees: 140 

Pilots Employed: 18 

Loftleidir The Icelandic Airlines, P. O 


Box 476, Laekjargata a Reykjavik 
Equipment: 1 DC-4 


IRELAND 
Aer Lingus TTA (ALT), 43 Upper O’Con- 
nell St., Dublin 
Equipment: 12 DC-3’s; 4 Bristol 170’s 
On Order: 4 Vickers Viscounts 
Aer Rianta TTA (ART), 43, Upper O’Con- 
nell St., Dublin 


ITALY 


Aerolinee Italiane Internazionali (Alitalia) 
via Leonida Bissolati, 20 Rome 
Equipment: 4 DC-4’s; 3 Convair 340’s 
On Order: 4 DC-6B's 
Total Employees: 333 
Pilots Employed: 84 
(Scheduled passenger & cargo service) 
Aerotransport s. p. a., 61, Via Boncompagn!i 
Rome 
Equipment 
On Order: 
(Not an operating 


LAI-Linee Aeree Italiane, Via del Tritone 


3 SM 95's 
3 C-46F’s 
company) 


132, Rome 
Equipment: 20 DC-3’s; 3 DC-6’s; 4 Con- 
vair 240’s 
On Order: 3 DC-6B's 
Total Employees: 750 
MALTA 


Phoenica Hotel, The 
chartered 


The Malta Airlines, 
Mall, Valletta (uses equipment 
from British European Airways) 


NETHERLANDS 


Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij N 
(K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines), Badhu!l Ms 


weg 260, P. O. Box 121, The Hague 


Equipment 1 Auster V; 1 DH-89A; 8 
Convair 240’s; 10 Convair 340’s; 19 C-47A’'s; 
10 4's: 6 DC-6'’s: 7 DC-6B’s; 2 DC-6A's; 
10 L- 7494's; 9 L-1049C’s 

On Order: 4 Convair 340’s; 4 L-1049E’s 

Total Employees: 13,173 

Pilots Employed: 589 

NORWAY 

Braathens South-American & Far East 
Airtransport A/S (S.A.F.E.), Fr. Nansens 
Plass 7, Oslo 

Equipment: 1 DC-4; 1 DC-3; 2 DH Herons 

On Order: 1 L-1049C; 1 DH Heron 

Total Employees: 221 

Pilots Employed: 21 

Det Norske Luftfartselskap A/S (DNL) 


(Norwegian Air Lines), Fornebu Airport, Oslo 
(See Scandinavian Airlines System) 

Fred Olsen Flyselskap A/S, Strandgaten 
5, Oslo 


Equipment: 1 DC-4; 2 DC-3’s 
On Order: 2 Vickers Viscount 
Vestlandske Luftfartselskap A/S (West 
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Sure sign of the times today is the new corps of 
American flyers—the businessmen who pilot their 
own or company planes. They are going places— 
with speed,comfort and schedule-free convenience. 

More and more of these flying executives are 
depending on the famous Esso Wings— your sym- 
bol for hundreds of Esso Dealer Airports, staffed 
with experienced operators offering prompt 
service with high quality Esso Aviation fuels and 
lubricants. 

Esso Aviation Products are the choice of many 
leading airlines, and aircraft and engine builders 
— backed by constant research at America’s largest 
petroleum research laboratory and proved by over 
44 years of actual flying. 


APRIL 26, 1954 





CESSNA 310 


For your extra flying convenience, an Esso 
Aviation Credit Card is honored for lubrication, 
tire and battery services, landing fees, over-night 
storage in transit and minor emergency repairs. 


Look to the famous Esso Wings for quality, 


service and convenience. 








Maw, R:1, Conn, N. ¥., Ned 
D. C., Van W. Vas Ky, N. Cy $. Cop 
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AVIONS LOUIS BREGUET 





In the Central Sahara, The Breguet 763 “Deux Ponts” de- 
livers the heavy equipment required for oil prospecting. 


The “Deux Ponts” is a product of Société des Ateliers 
d’Aviation Louis Breguet, 24 rue Georges Bizet. Paris 16, 
France. 
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and accuracy of their vital 

communication systems 

under all extremes of 
service conditions. 
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\. Standard Piezo Company, CARLISLE, PENNA. 
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Norway Airlines), Trafikkontor Al rt, 
Bergen 

Equipment: 2 Short Sealands; 1 Sv »er- 
Marine Walrus; 3 Seabees 


(Services to Stavanger & Tronaheim 


POLAND 


Polskie Linie Lotnicze “LOT” (Polish Alr- 


lines “LOT’’), Lot Bldg., rue Hoza 39, ar- 
saw 
Equipment; IL-12; Li-2 
PORTUGAL 
Transportes Aereos Portugueses (TAP), 3 
Rua Braamcamp, Lisbon 
Equipment; 3 DC-4’s; 6 DC-3’s; 1 Beech- 
craft 
Total Employees: 437 
ROMANIA 
Transporturi Aeriene Romana Sovietica 


(TARS), 11 Strada Nicolae lorga, Bucharest 


SPAIN 


Aviacion y Comercio S. A., 33 Calle Adu- 


ana, Madrid 


Equipment: Bristol Freighters; Bloch 161 
Languedoc 
Iberia (Limeas Aereas Espanolas), Plaza 


de Canovas del Castillo 4, Madrid 
Equipment: 2 JU-52’s; 3 DH Dragons 
16 DC-3’s; 6 DC-4's; 4 Bristols 
On Order: 3 Super Constellations 


SWEDEN 


Aktiebolaget Aerotransport (ABA) (Swed- 
ish Air Lines), Bromma Airport, Stockholm 
40 (See Scandinavian Airlines System) 


AB Nordisk Aerotjanst (Nordaero), Kune- 
Sangens Flygplats, Norrkoping 

(Non-scheduled passenger & cargo service, 
flying school & overhaul) 


Scandinavian Airlines System, 
Norway & Sweden, Head Office: 
Airport, Stockholm 40 

Equipment: 14 DC-6B’s; 12 
DC-4's; 6 SAAB Scandias; 
ringhams; 2 Junkers 52’s 

Total Employees; 6,971 


Svensk Flygtjanst A. B. (Swedish Air Serv- 
ice Ltd.), Arsenalsgatan 4, Stockholm 


Denmark, 
Bromma 


DC-6's; 7 
12 DC-3’s; 1 Sand- 


Equipment: 1 Bucker Jungman; 15 Saab 
17’s; 13 Fairey Fireflies 
SWITZERLAND 


Swissair (Swiss 


Air Transport Co., Ltd.), 
Hirschengraben 84, P 


O. Box 929, Zurich — 


Equipment: 7 Convair 240’s; 6 -6B's 
DC-3's; 3 DC-4’s; 3 DH 89's 
Total Company Employees: 2,403 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 


REPUBLICS 
Aeroflot (Soviet), Hotel Metropol, Place 
Sverdlova 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenski Aerotransport (JAT), Bir- 
caninova 1/111, Belgrade 
Equipment: 20 DC-3's 
Total Employees: 600 


Central & South America 
ARGENTINA 


Aerolineas Argentinas, Paseo Colon 185 
Buenos Aires 
Equipment: 6 DC-6's; 6 DC-4’s; 20 DC-3's; 
5 Convairs; 6 Sandringhams (flying boats 
Total Employees: 4,646 


Pilots Employed: 153 


Aerovias Rutas Aereas Mercantes Argen- 
tinas, 560 Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Alres 

Equipment Lockheed Lodestars; DH 
Dragon Rapides 


Compania De Aviacion Pan American Ar- 
gentina, Av. Pte. Roque Saenz, Pena 788, 
Buenos Aires 

(Not an Operating Company) 


Lineas Aereas Del Estado (LADE), Corrien 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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Starting a new or overhauled air- 
craft engine which has not been 
properly pre-oiled can cost you 
many dollars within 30 seconds. 
You can prevent “dry starts” by 
pre-oiling your engine with the 


ST 








Place Durham Pre-Oiler. 
Pre-oiling has been stressed more 
and more during recent months. 
High-powered aircraft engines 
» Bir- have brought about this situation. 
Larger capacity and a _ double 
boiler heating method, which pre- 
vents “spot-cracking” of the lubri- 
ica cating oil, makes this new Pre- 
Oiler superior to previous models. 
The control panel provides finger- 
n 185, tip regulation of oil temperature. 
DC-3's; The electrical heating system is 
Dats) readily adjustable to meet all 
specifications. The remarkable re- 
Argen- circulating unit (see insert) in- 
ires . 
. DH sures desired temperature and 


pressure at point of application. 


~y 788, AIRCRAFT SERVICE, INC. See For complete information regard- 





1a - 
56-15 NORTHERN BLVD., WOODSIDE 77, W. Y. ing this Pre-Oiler contact this 
— office for your copy of “Longer 
When telephoning call AStoria 4-9000; Cable Durhamair. Engine Life Through Pre-Oiling.” 
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a major Collins contribution to Air Transport Progress 








Course Indicator Approach Horizon 


These air frame manufacture} 
install COLLINS IFS 
by request of leading airlines 


os 





LOCKHEED DE HAVILLAND DOUGLAS | : 


SUPER CONSTELLATION COMET Cc 

(( 
Collins Integrated Flight System is being specified for instal- B 
lation in many of the newer, ultra modern high speed transports 
being built today. IFS has been chosen by the operators of these 
aircraft because of such features as: simplified cockpit through . 
use of fewer instruments: less pilot fatigue resulting from im- . 
proved instrument presentation: increased precision during instru- 2 
ment approaches, through automatic cross wind computation. 
These and the many other advanced featues of the CAA approved 
IFS all add up to increased safety in modern flying. de 
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COLLINS RADIO COMPANY ios: ears, iowa | 
new vont 36 pains 2 7° serene | COLLINS; 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 74 Sparks St., OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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tes 0, Buenos Aires 
Equipment; DC-3’s & Vickers Vikings 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Bahamas Airways, Ltd. (BAL), Oakes Air- 
field, Nassau 
ipment; 5 Goose 


BOLIVIA 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano S. A. (LAB), Casilla 
132, Cochabamba 
Equipment; 11 DC-3A’s; 4 B-17's 
BRAZIL 


Companhia Itau De Transportes Aereos, 
Rua Asdrubal do Nascimento 436, Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 9 C-46’s 

Total Employees: 389 

Pilots Employed: 29 

(Cargo only) 


Empresa De Transportes Aereos Norte Do 
Brasil S. A. (AERONORTE), Avenida Pedro 
11, 258-D, Sao Luiz, Maranhao 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s; 1 Electra 10A; 5 
Norecrin 

Empresa De Transportes Aerovias Brasil, 
S. A. (Brazilian International Airlines), Av. 
Ipiranga, 1248, Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 21 DC-3's; 3 DC-4's 

Total Employees: 1,600 

Pilots Employed: 133 


Empresa De Transportes Aereos Catari- 
nense, S. A, (T.A.C.), Felipe Schmidt 14, 
Florianopolis, Santa Catarina 
Equipment: DC-3's 
On Order: DC-3's 

Loide Aereo Nacional S/A (LOIDE), Av. 
Treze de Maio, 13-27° andar, Rio de Janeiro 
Equipment; 12 C-46's 


Navegacao Aerea Brasileira (N.A.B.), 
Estacao de Passageiros, sobrelja Aeroports 
Santos-Dumont, Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: DC-3's 


Panair Do Brasil, S. A., Edificio Panair, 
Aeroporto Santos-Dumont, Caixa Postal 694, 
Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 7 L-1049’s; 5 PBY-5A’s; 17 
DC-3's 

On Order; 4 Comet II’s 1 L-1049 

Total Employees: 3,650 

Pilots Employed: 169 


Real S/A—Transportes Aereos, Rua Con- 
selheiro, Crispiniano, 379-8° andar, Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 32 DC-3's 

On Order: 6 Convair 340’s 

Total Employees: 1,398 

Passenger & cargo) 


S. A. Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio Gran- 
dense (Varig), Avenida Borges de Medeiros 
410-16° and. P. O. B. 243, Porto Alegre 

Equipment: 2 Electras; 23 DC-3's; 13 C-46's 

On Order; 3 C-46’s; 3 Super Constellations 


S. A. Viacao <Aerea Gaucha (Savag) 
Edificio Camara do Comercio, Rio Grance 
Do Sul 

Equipment: DC-3's 

Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro Do Sul, Ltda, 
(Cruzeiro), Avenida Rio Branco, 128, P. O 
Box 190, Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 35 DC-3's;: 6 AT-1ll's 

On Order; 4 Convair 340's 

Total Employees: 3,168 

Pilots Employed: 140 


Transportes Aereos Nacional Ltda, Edificio 
Carnasciali, 514-200-8° Avenida Beiro Mar, 
Rio de Janeiro 


Transportes Aereos Salvador Ltda., (T. 
A. S.), Av. Joana Angelica, 8 Salvador, Bahia 

Equipment: 4 Beechcraft Bonanzas A-35's; 
2 DH Herons 

On Order: 1 DH Heron 

Total Employees: 55 

Pilots Employed: 8 


Viacao <Aerea Santos Dumont, S. A. 
(VASD), Ave. Franklin Roosevelt 137, io 
de Janeiro 

Equipment: 2 DC-3's 


Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo, S/A (VASP), Rua 
Libero Badaro, 89 Sao Paulo 
Equipment: 20 DC-3’s; 6 Scandias 


BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana Airways, Ltd., 32 Main St., 
Georgetown 
Equipment: Grumman G-2l's and DC-3’'s 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


British Colonial Airlines, P. O. Box 320 
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Serving Paul Bunyan’s Empire 


Fast, frequent flights 
to 44 cities 
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Oregon 


and 
Idaho 


One of the SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES of the U.S.A. 
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aay TELE-TRIP 
INSURANCE MACHINES 


Give You Postage 
With Each Policy 















Installed at leading airports 


throughout the United States 


TELE-TRIP POLICY CO., INC. 


Insurance Policies Underwritten by 


**Mutual of Omaha” 


**NIutual Benefit Health & Accident Association” 


World’s Largest Exclusively Health and Accident Insurance Company 




















BOYLE AVIATION COMPANY, INC. 


announces 


Transfer of Their Facilities To 
New and Larger Quarters At 


6 Yennicock Avenue, Manorhaven 
Port Washington, L. L, New York 
TELEPHONE: POrt Washington 7-3534 


ACCESSORIES 
MAGNETOS STARTERS 
CARBURETORS PUMPS 
GENERATORS BRAKES 

WHEELS 
and component parts 
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THE SOUTH 
is on the move... 


CHARLOTTE 






CHARLESTON 
vecksaueg 
JACKSONVILLE 
BATON 
gOUGE 
NEW ORLEANS 
your SERVICE in the SOUTH 
GENERAL OFFICES SALES OFFICES 
Municipal Airport Municipal Airport 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Georgia 





* 
M aj 0 r Frank B. Hall & Company, Inc., is one 


of the leading firms of Insurance Brokers 


and Average Adjusters. Our Aviation 


s « 
Ai rl H n es Department serves many major air- 


lines and welcomes the opportunity to 
rely on insurance serve you. 


through FRANK B. HALL & CO., inc. 


Insurance Brokers and Average Adjusters 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 














Belize 
Equipment; 2 Cessna 170B’s; 1 Cessna 0B 
on floats 


CHILE 


Linea Aerea Nacional De Chile (LAN), 
Los Cerrillos, Santiago 

Equipment: 2 Electras; 14 DC-3’s; 4 Mar- 
tin 202’s; 12 DH Doves; 1 Bonanza 

On Order: 3 DC-6B's 


COLOMBIA 


Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia, S§. A. 
(Avianca), Parque de Santander, Bogota 

Equipment; 2 L-749’s; 11 DC-4's; 40 DC-.\'s 
5 C-46's; 1 PBYS5A 

On Order: 3 L-1049E’s 

Lineas Aereas ,Mactonales Consolidadas § 
A. (LANSA), Calle 34, No. 45-23 Barrang 

Equipment 16 “DC -3's 

Total Employees; 592 

Pilots Employed: 68 

Sociedad Aerea del Tolima, S. A. (SAETA 
Calle 19 No. 6-39—6-41, Bogota 

Equipment; 5 DC-3’s 

Sociedad Aeronautica Medellin §& 4 
SAM), Aven — de Mayo 49-100, Apart 
Aereo 1085, Me 
Equipment 3 

Total Employees; 345 
Pilots E mesopes 32 

(Cargo only 

Sociedad Occidental De puerapeates Aereos 
(Sota Ltda), Calle 9a No. 3-85, Cal 
Equipment: C-46's 

(Passenger & cargo) 


COSTA RICA 


Lineas Aereas Costarricenses, Ss \ 
LACSA), Avenida la. No. 39 E Box |! 
San Jose 









3 C-47's 


veel ban nt 4 DC-3's; 4 C-46's 
Total Er yyees; 155 
Pilots En mployed: 36 

CUBA 


Aerovias ae S. A., Cienfuegos 72, Havana 

Equipmen 6 DC -3's; 2 Connestogas 

Compania. Cubana De Aviacion, S. A. (Cu- 
bana), Calle 23 No. 105. Vedado, Havana 

Equipment 6 DC-3's; 3 L-49’s; 1 C-46 
1 Stinson 

On Order: 2 Super Constellations 

Pilots Employed: 81 

Cuba Aeropostal, S. A., Apartado Pos 
302, Havana 

Equipment: 4 C-46's 

Expreso Aereo Inter Americano, § A 
(Expreso), Prado 50, Havana 

Equipment; 3 C-46’'s 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Compania Dominicana de Aviacion, C. por 
A. (CDA), Ciudad Trujillo 
Equipment; 4 C-46’s; 2 DC-3; 1 DH Beaver 


ECUADOR 
Aerovias yy oN C. A. (AREA), Calle 
Garcia Moreno No P. O. Box 2226, Quito 


Equipment: 2 bcetier 307's; 4 DC-3's 
Navion 205’s; 5 Avro Anson's 

Total Employees: 236 

Pilots Employed: 26 

(Scheduled passenger & cargo 


EL SALVADOR 


Taca International Airlines, S. A., San 
Salvador 
Equipment: DC-4’s 


GUATEMALA 


Empresa Guatemalteca de Aviacion (Avia- 
teca), 12 Calle Poniente 6, Guatemala 

Equipment: 7 DC-3's; 1 C-46 

Total Employees: 340 

Pilots Employed: 20 


HAITI 
Corps d’Aviation de l’Armee d’Haiti, Bowen 
Field, Port-au-Prince 
Equipment: C-45; DC-3 
Total Employees: 107 


HONDURAS 
Servicio Aereo De Honduras, 5S. A 
SAHSA), Avenida Colon y Cuarta Calle 
Tegucigalpa, D. C 
Equipment: 7 DC-3’s 


Transportes Aereos Nacionales, S 4 
(TAN), Edificio Marichal, Tegucigalpa, D 
Equipment 2 C-46's 


MEXICO 


Aeronaves De Mexico, 8. A. (Aeronaves), 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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THERE GOES THAT PASSENGER... 


Since he came back from Europe he’s been a man to watch. Over | FORECAST INTO FACT 
there leading airlines are operating the Viscount and setting up new Its designers predicted great things 
records for passenger preference—and profits! That passenger found for the turbo-prop Viscount. Here is 
flying by Viscount was something really new! Certainly it was the what it has achieved—so far 
most comfortable flight he had ever made. Certain/y it was the © Earned more than $1,000,000 
quietest. Certainly one noticed hardly any vibration—and those four profit for British European 
turboprop engines inspired a feeling of real confidence. firways in six months. 
Watch that Passenger . . . Back in the United States he still flies— © Doubled BEA's share of traffic 





: he ° on important routes. 
and talks—and wonders when he will fly by Viscount again. Perhaps 


sooner than he thinks. For among the nine airlines that have ordered 
Viscounts are two that operate into the United States—Trans- 
Canada Air Lines and British West Indian Airways. 


e Cut inter-city flight schedules. 
e Won firm orders from ten 


airlines in both hemispheres— 
i including TCA and B.W.J.A., 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 


FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE PROPELLER-TURBINE ENGINES 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED - AIRCRAFT DIVISION - WEYBRIDGE - ENGLAND 


REPRESENTED IN THE UNITED STATES BY CHRISTOPHER CLARKSON, 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, U.S.A 
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Balderas 32, Mexico, D. F. 

Equipment: 1 DC-4; 8 DC-3's; 3 Convair 
340's 

Aero Transportes, S. A. 
No. 117-A, Mexico, D. F. 


Aerovias Guest, S. A., Paseo de la Reforma, 
95 Mexico, D . 

Equipment; 3 DC-4’'s 

Aerovias Reforma, S. A. (Reforma), Gen- 
eral Offices: Aeropuerto Central, Apartado 
Postal 9648, Mexico, D. F 

Equipment: 10 DC-3's 

Total Employees; 475 

Pilots Employed: 45 


American Airlines De Mexico, S. A., 
Avenida Juarez 117, Mexico, D. F. 
(Not an operating company) 


Cia, Mexicana De Aviacion, S, A. (MEXI- 
CANA), Balderas 36, P. O. Box 901, Mexico, 
D. F. 

Equipment; 19 DC-3’s; 6 DC-4's; 2 DC-6's; 
2 DC-6B’s 


(ATSA), Juarez 








Total Employees: 2,599 


Pilots Employed: 210 

Eastern Air Lines, S. A., Edificio Eastern 
Air Lines, Reforma Y Morelos, Mexico, D. F 

(Not an operating company) 


K. L. M. Cia. Holandesa Real De Aviation, 
Paseo de la Reforma 105, Mexico D. F 


Taca De Mexico, S. A., Avenida Juarez 93, 
Mexico, D. F 
(Not an operating company) 


Trans Mar De Cortes, S. A., Avenida Ser- 
dan 227-229, P. O. Box 54, Guaymas, Sonora 

Equipment: 3 DC-3's 

Total Employees; 89 

Pilots Employed; 12 

(Scheduled passenger & cargo service) 


Transportes Aereos de Jalisco, S. A. 
(TAJSA), P. Moreno No. 602, Guadalajara, 
Jal. 

Equipment: 2 DC-3’s; 

Total Employees: 80 
Pilots Employed: 6 


1 Cessna; 1 Boeing 





Wanted by AiRESEARCH Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles, California, and 
Phoenix, Arizona 


AERO-THERMODYNAMICIST 


Experienced in the aerodynamic design of turbo-machinery. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
PNEUMATIC VALVES 


Experience desirable in pneumatic servomechanism and in mechani- 


cal pneumatic design. 


VIBRATION ENGINEER 


Experience in vibration analysis, theoretical analysis and vibration 


instrumentation and testing. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
TURBO-MACHINERY 


Experience in mechanical engineering and development in testing 


and test facilities. 


STRESS ANALYST 


Experience in stress and vibration problems of turbo-machinery 
structure and rotating: components. 


GEAR DESIGNER 


HIGH SPEED GEARING SPECIALIST 


Experience in gear geometry and stress analysis. Knowledge of 


gear production methods essential. 
6 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
5 years experience in the design and development of small mechani- 
cal mechanisms and fabrication of small gears for use at high speed. 





Please direct your inquiry to AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
of Arizona, Skyharbor Airport, 402 South 36th Street, Phoenix, 
Arizona or AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 9851 S. Sepulveda 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., Attention: Personnel Department. Please 
include a resume of experience as well as personal data. 


























NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines, West In: ‘es 


Division 3 De Ruyterkade, Willems‘ad, 
Curacao, N. A 
Equipment: 6 Convair 340’s; 4 DC-4's 
1 DC-3 
NICARAGUA 


Lineas Aereas De Nicaragua, S. A. (La 
Nica), Managua 
Equipment; 7 DC-3’s; 1 Navion 
PANAMA 
Cia. Pamamena De Aviacion (COPA), 25 


Avenida Peru, Panama, R. 

TACA Corporation, c/o TACA Airways 
Agency, Inc., P. O. Box 1346, New Orleans 
La 

(Not an operating company) 

Compania de Aviacion “Faucett,” S. A. 


Hotel Bolivar 926, P. O. Box 1429, Lima 


Equipment: 4 DC-4’s; 7 DC-3’s; 6 Faucett 
Monoplanes 

Grupo Del Transportes, 1414 Limatamobo 
Airport, Lima 

Equipment: 8 DC-3's; 6 Rapides; 3 Stin- 
sons; 1 Beechcraft; 4 PBY-5A's; 4 Beaver 


TRINIDAD 


British West Indian Airways, Ltd. (BWIA 
Airways House, Chacon St., P. O. Box 604 
Port-of-Spain 


Equipment: 6 Vikings; 2 DC-3’s 
URUGUAY 
Compania Aeronautica Uruguaya, S. A 


(Causa), Calle Colonia 1068, Montevideo 
Equipment: 3 Short Sandringhams 
_Primeras Lineas Uruguayas De Navega- 

—_ Aera (P.L.U.N.A.), Uruguay 1107, Monte- 

video 


VENEZUELA 

Aerovias Venezolanas, S. A. (AVENSA), 
Edificio Banco Union Chorro a Dr. Diaz 
Caracas 

Equipment: 17 DC-3’s;: 3 DC-4’s 

On order: 3 Convairs 340’s 

Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV), 
Bloque No. 1, El Silencio, Caracas 

Equipment National Division: Martin 
202's, -3’s; International Div.: Lockheed 
Constellations 

Rutas Aereas Nacionales S. A. (RANSA) 
Edificio America, Caracas 

Equipment: 8 C-46’s; 1 DC-3 


Africa & Middle East 
ADEN 


Aden Ltd., Khormaksar, Aden 
Arabia 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’'s 

Total Employees: 319 

Pilots Employed: 18 


ALGERIA 


Airways, 


Cc. G. T. A. Air Algerie, 46 Bd. St.-Saens 
Algiers 
Equipment; 3 DC-3’s; 3 DC-4’s 
(Scheduled & non-scheduled passenger & 
freight service) 
ANGOLA 


(Portugese West Africa) 


Exploracao dos 
Caixa Postal 79, Luanda 
Dragon Rapides; 2 Stinson 


Divisao de 
Aereos (DTA), 

Equipment: 8 
Reliants; 2 PT 26A’s; 1 
Beechcraft D-18's; 5 DC-3’s 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de 
Singer 


Societe 
la Navigation Aerienne (SABENA), 
Bldg., 7 Blvd., Albert ler Leopoldville 


CYPRUS 


Cyprus Ltd., 18 Homer Ave. 
Nicosia 

Equipment: 6 DC-3's 

Total Employees: 240 


Pilots Employed; 18 


EGYPT 


Misrair, S. A. E., Almaza Airport, Heliopo- 
lis, Cairo 
Equipment 


Airways, 


4 Languedocs; 7 Vikings; ! 
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Beechcraft; 1 Bonanza; 2 Gemini Rothchild Blvd., P. O. Box 458, Tel-Aviv ways Terminal, Sadler St., Nairobi 
Equipment: 3 Constellations; 5 C-46's Equipment 9 DC-3’s; 3 DH Rapide 
ETHIOPIA Total Employees, 1,200 Dominies 
Pilots Employed; 40 LEBANON 
Ethiopian Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 1755, Israel Inland Airlines Ltd. (ARKIA), 70, 
Addis Ababa — ‘ » : Ahad Ha’am St., Tel-Aviv Air Liban, Esseyli Bldg., Assour Square 
Equipment; 2 Convair 240's; 1 Norseman; Equipment: 2 C-46’s; 3 DH 89A Rapides P. O. Box 1243, Beirut 
8 DC-3’s On Order; 2 DC-3's Equipment: 5 DC-3's; 2 Languedoc 
(Scheduled & non-scheduled passenger Lebanese International Airways, Beirut 
IRAN & cargo) Int'l Airport, Beirut shez is 
pane Airways Company, Ave. Saadl, JORDAN Equipment: 2 Savola-Marchetti 95's 
Tehran : i . ; ‘ 
Equipment: 3 DC-3's; 2 Fairchild UC61A’s; Air Jordan Company, P. ©. Box 417, Partiament Squsre, Beirut » > oom 
2 DH Doves Amman Equipment “DC-3's 
Equipment: 2 DC-3's; 1 Rapide eee or . 
On Order; 1 DC-3; 2 DH Doves 
IRAQ Total Employees: 62 LIBERIA 
Iraqi Airways (Iraq State Railways), Bagh- Pilots Employed: 7 Lib int 1 Ai ae 
dad, West Arab Airways (JERUSALEM), Ltd. (A.A.J.), eee SnsceneSene: Always, Rober 


Equipment: 3 DC-3’s 


MOROCCO 
ISRAEL KENYA COLONY Air Maroc, 5 Avenue de la Republi 


Casablanca 

El Al Israel Airlines, Ltd. (EL AL), 31 East African Airways Corp. (EAAC), Air- Equipment: 6 SO 30 Bretagnes; 4 C-46 

On Order: 6 Convair 340's 

Total Employees: 280 

Pilots Employed: 13 

(Scheduled passenger & cargo service 

Societe Cherifienne de VAir (Air Atlas) 
167 avenue Poeym Casablanca 

a a t: 6 DC-3’s; 3 Bloch 161's 

Total Employees: 187 


a MOZAMBIQUE 
(Portuguese East Africa) 


Divisao de Exploracao dos Transportes 
Aereos (DETA), Rua Araujo 103, Lour 
Marques 
Equipment: 2 DH Hornet Moths; 1 DH 
Dragon Fi; 4 DH Dragon Rapides; 6 DH 
Doves; 2 Junkers 52-3m’s; 1 Lockheed 14H 
2 Lockheed Lodestars; 3 DC-3’s 


NIGERIA 
(West Africa) 


West African Airways Corporation (W AAC) ) 
P. O. Box 136, Airways House, Ikeja Airr 
Lagos 

Equipment 10 Doves; 6 Marathons 
Wayfarers Bristol Freighters 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Saudi Arabian Airlines, Jidda 


Equipment: 4 Vickers Vikings; 1 DH Dove _ salt Road, P. O. Box 367 


A r 
On Order; 3 Vickers Viscounts oa 


Equipment: 2 DC-3's; 4 DH Rapides 













IN THE 
FINEST 
AIR FLEET 
IN EUROPE 





Flying BEA means flying in Europe’s Equipment: 13 DC-3’s; 5 Bristol Wayfarer 
5 DC-4's 

finest airliners. In turbo-prop Owned by Saudi Arabian Government 
managed under contract by Trans W 









irlines, Inc 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Central African Airways Corp. (CAA 
P. O. Box 1979, Salisbury 


VISCOUNTS; at five-miles-a-minute, 
five miles up and over the weather. 


Or in luxurious ELIZABETHANS; with windows 


Equipment: 9 Vikings; 6 DC-3’s; 6 Bea 
set below the high wing, to give all passengers 

splendid wide views. Both planes are pressurized. SUDAN 

Sudan Airways, Sirdar Ave., P. O. Box 25 
. ‘ = ~1..: : a . Khartoum 
and air-conditioned. Flying BEA means Beuipment: 5 DG Doves: 1 Auster VG 
: ‘ . 2 DC-3's 
extra speed, comfort, service—over Europe’s SYRIA 


largest air network. No wonder BEA flies more Syrian Airways Co., c/o Karnak Tourist 


& Transport Co. (S. A. 8S.) Damascus 
Equipment: DC-3's 


TUNISIA 
Societe Tunisienne de l’Air (TUNIS AIR), 


1 Rue d’Athenes, Tunis 
Equipment: 4 DC-3’s; 2 SO. 161 Langued 


TURKEY 


Americans in Europe than any other airline. 






General Sales Agents in U.S.A T. C. Deviet Haya Yollari Genel Mudur- 
Canada, Central and South America: lugu D.H.Y. (Turkish State Airlines), Aa- 
Kara 

British Overseas Airways Corporation Equipment: 24 DC-3's 


Total Employees: 956 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Commercial Air Services (PTY) Ltd 
Comair), P. O. Box 2245, Johannesburg 
Rand Airport, Germiston 
Equipment: 4 Cessna 195’s; 4 Cessna 170's 

6 Cessna 140’s; 2 Lockheed Lodestars 
Total Employees: 50 


(Scheduled & non-scheduled passenger & 
cargo service) 


South African Airways—Suid-Afrikaanse 
EUROPE'’S FINEST AIR FLEET Lugdiens, P. O. Jan Smuts Airport, Kemptos \ 
a 
Equipment: 4 Constellations; 7 DC-4’s; ; 
BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS DC-3’s; 11 Lodestars TI 
Total Employees. 2,113 
(Contd. on p. 148) 
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IMPARTS POSITIVE CONTROL 
AT 0 MPH OR MACH PLUS! 





SERIES 67 


CONSTANT DELIVERY , ; ; 
From dropping and retracting landing gear, operating 


elevators and other controls on military aircraft, to steer- 
ing guided missiles or controlling autogyros, STRATO- 
POWER Pumps offer that “fingertip control” and com- 
plete dependability under all conditions which make 
them an obvious choice. 


STRATOPOWER Pumps are an outstanding expres- 
sion of advanced engineering and precision craftsman- 
ship. Here is power compacted into minimum dimensions 

a cw m and least weight . . . constant and variable delivery types 
a ~lll with modifications to provide both oil-piloted or elec- 

a oe trical control. Either direct engine-driven or electric 
motorized units in capacities from one-quarter gallon to 
ten gallons per minute at nominal speed of 1500 rpm, 
with continuous working pressures to 3000 psi (maxi- 
mum intermittent operation at 4500 rpm and normal con- 
tinuous operation at 3750 rpm). 


> 








| THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
The New York Air Brake Company, together with its associated | 755 Starbuck Avenve 

and subsidiary companies, combine exceptional engineering and Watertown, N.Y. 

production facilities which are available for consultation, test- ' 5). 0.6 send me full pastiestare on your 
ing or development. Write for the answer to your problem. | STRATOPOWER Hydraulic Pumps 


VARIABLE DELIVERY we 


WATERTOWN wiision | 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY /¢. | ere 
STARBUCK AVENUE WATERTOWN N.Y. | city Zene——_-Stete 




















(contd. from p. 146) 


Airlines (W.A.) Ltd., 


race, 


Australasia & Far East 
AUSTRALIA 


Perth, Western Qustralia 


Equipment: 4 DH 1 


Ansett Airways Pty. Ltd. 


monwealth Airport, Essendon, Victoria 
Equipment; 6 DC-3’'s 


On 


Order: 1 Convair 340 


Total Employees; 300 


Ansett 


Rose 


Equipment: 


Flying 


Bay, Sydney N 


1 8.25 Hythe Mk. 111 
Total Employees: 70 


(Scheduled and non-scheduled passenger 


& cargo Southwest 


service throughout 


Pacific Area) 
(Subsidiary of Ansett Airways) 








55 St. Georges Ter- 
(ANSETT) Com- 


Boat Services Pty. Ltd. 
(REEFAIR), Civil ee Flying Boat Base, 


2 8.25 Sandringham Mk. IV; 


Australian National Airways Pty. 
(A.N.A.), 390 Flinders St., 


Aerodrome, Essendon, Victoria, W. 6 


Equipment: 2 DC-6's; 8 DC-4’s; 
3 Bristol 170’s 
British Commonwealth Pacific 


Ltd., A.P.A. Bldg., 
New South Wales 
Equipment: 3 DC-6’s 
Total Employees; 317 
Pilots Employed: 41 
Butler Air Transport Ltd., 
Smith Aerodrome, Mascot, Sydney 
Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 2 DH Heron 


Connellan Airways Ltd. (Connellan), Alice 


‘3 DH Rapide 89A’s; 2 DH-90's 
1 Beechcraft D-17 
P. O. Box 
249 Tamworth Aerodrome, Tamworth, N.S.W 


Springs, N. T 
Equipment: 
1 Auster Aiglet; 2 DH 82's; 
East-West Airlines Ltd. (EWA), 
Total Employees: 64 
Guinea Airways Ltd. (G.A.L.), 
House, 132 N. Terrace, Adelaide 
Equipment: 3 DC-3’s 


Melbourne, C. L., 
23 DC-3's 


Airlines 
53 Martin Place, Sydney, 


Kingsford 


Airway 
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one and only one 
brand of communication papers 
can be supplied to you from the 
nearest of 4 different 







PHOLANAPOUS 





This Trade Mark 


and Service 


means Perfection in Performance ,as 


well as in Name 





1s YOUR PROTECTION 


The World's Leading Brand of Communication Papers 





‘PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY > 


Main Office: PHILADELPHIA 15, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Representatives: 


Atlanta + Chicago « New York + Cleveland 


« Los Angeles « 


San Francisco « New England 


Pacific Coast Warehouses: 
Philadelphia « Indianapolis 


Plants: 


Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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Aviation Co. ity 
George’s Terr:ce 


MacRobertson-Miller 
Ltd. (M.M.A.), 194 St. 
Perth Western Australia 

Equipment: 3 DC-3’s; 5 Ansons 

Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. (QANTAS), 
Shell House, Carrington St., Sydney, New 
South Wales 


Equipment: 6 Constellations; 4 Sandri 
hams; 8 DC-3'’s; 5 DC-4’s; 4 DH Drovers 
2 Catalinas 

On Order 


8 Super Constellations 
Total Employees 73 

Queensland Airlines Pty, Ltd., Eagle Farm 
Airport, Box 217D, G.P.O., Brisbane 

Equipment: 2 DC-3's 

Townsville & Country Airways, 41 Flinders 
St., Townsville, Queensland 

Equipment: 1 DC-3 


Trans-Australia Airlines (TAA), 339 Swan- 
ston St., Box 2806AA, G. P. O. Melbour 
C. I., Victoria 

Equipment 5 Convair 240’s; 4 DC-4's 
24 DC-3's; 4 DH-A3’s; 4 DH-84's 


Total Employees: 3,403 
(Operating company for 
tional Airlines Commission) 
Woods Airways Pty., Ltd., National House 
49 Williams St., Box K 783, G.P.O., Perth 
Equipment; 2 Avro Ansons 


Australian Na- 


BURMA 
Union of Burma Airways (UBA), i4 
Strand Road, Rangoon 
Equipment 3 DH Doves; 9 DC-3's; 3 
Marathons; 1 Auster; 1 Consul 


CEYLON 


Air Ceylon Limited, P. O. Box 692, 3 
Lotus Road Fort, Colombo 1 

Equipment; 2 DC-3's 

Total Employees: 200 


FIJI ISLANDS 


Fiji Airways, Box 112, Suva 
Equipment; 3 DH Rapides 
Total Employees: 20 
Pilots Employed: 3 
(Scheduled passenger & cargo service) 


FORMOSA 


Civil Air Transport (CAT), 46 Chung Shan 
Road, Second Section, Taipeh 
Equipment 8 DC-3’s; 21 C-46’s; 2 PBY's 


Toral Emq ployees 


HONG KONG 
Cathay Pacific Airways, Ltd. (Cathay 1 
Connaught Rd., Central Hong Kong 
Equipment; 1 DC-4; 2 DC-3’s 
Hong Kong Airways Ltd., 18 Pedder St., 
Hong Kong 
Equipment 


1,760 


DC -4’s 


INDIA 


Air-India International Ltd., Registered 
Office: New India Assurance Bldg., Mahatma 


Gandhi Rd., Fort, Bombay Administrative 
& Engineering Offices: Bombay Airport 
Santa Cruz (East), Bombay 25 


Equipment: 4 Lockheed Constellations 
On Order: Super Constellations & Comets 
Total Employees: 255 

Pilots Employed; 22 


Indian Airlines Corporation, 13 Ganesh 
Chandra Ave., Calcutta 13 
Equipment: 77 DC-3’s; 2 DH Doves; 3 


DC-4; 1 Avro; 1 Sentinel; 1 PBY-5A; 1 L-5 
3 L5 Sentinel’s; 5 Vickers Vikings; 1 
Beech 1 Single Beech; 7 Vikings 
Total Employees: 3,519 
Pilots Employed: 138 


INDOCHINA 


Air-Vietnam, 14 Boulevard Charner, P. O 


Box 217, Saigon 
Equipment 3 Bristol 170’s; 3 DC-3's 
3 DC-4's 


Societe de Transports Aeriens en Extreme- 
orient (COSARA), 5-13 Rue Turc, Saigon 
Equipment: 5 DC-3’'s; 3 S.0. Bretagnes 


INDONESIA 


Garuda Indonesian Airways N. 
Nusantara 15, Djakarta 

Equipment: 21 DC-3’'s 
vair 240’s 

Total Employees: 3,257 
Pilots Employed: 91 


JAPAN 


Lines Co., Ltd. 
1-chome, 


V., Djalan 
6 Catalinas; 8 Con- 


Japan Air (JAL), New 
Marunouchi Bldg. 4, Marunouch! 
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RADAR 
FOR EMERGENCY FOR MANUAL FOR SERVICE FOR MAINTENANCE 
HYDRAULIC POWER HYDRAULIC OPERATIONS RAMPS STANDS 
: SONAR 
HYDRAULICS 
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11600 Sherman Way, North Hollywood, California * * 
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Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Equipment: 6 DC-4's; 2 Beech 18's: 
Beech 11; 3 DC-6B’s; 2 DH Herons 
On Order: 2 DH Comets; 1 DH Heron; 2 


DC-6B's 
KOREA 


Korean National Airlines, Head Office: N¢ 
8, 2nd Ka, Choong-Ang Dong, Pusan 


MALAYAN UNION 


Malayan Airways Ltd., Ocean Bldg., Singa- 
pore 
11 DC-3’s; 2 DH 89's 


Equipment: 
NEW GUINEA 


Gibbes-Sepik Airways Limited 
Goroka, Territory of New Guinea 

Equipment; 8 Norsemen; 2 Austers 

On Order: 2 Norsemen 

Total Employees; 21 

Pilots Employed: 7 

(Scheduled & non-scheduled passenger & 
cargo service) 


(G.S8.A.), 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand National Airways Corp., P. 
O. Box 96, Wellington, C. I 

Equipment; 24 DC-3's; 6 DH Dominies; 3 
DH Moths; 4 DH Herons 


Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. (TEAL), Me- 


chanics Bay, C . Box 2201, Auckland 
Equipment: 5 Solents Flying Boats 
Total Employees; 694 
PAKISTAN 


Orient Airways Ltd., Orient House, Karachi 


Airport, Karachi-11 


Equipment; 2 Convair 240’s; 12 DC-3's; 1 
L-5 Sentinel 
(Associated with Pakistan Int'l Airlines 
Corp.) 
Pakistan International Aijrlines Corp., 
Khuro Road, Karachi, Pakistan 
Equipment: 3 L-1049C Super Constella- 
tions 

ee @ 
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FRONTIER connects with ALL transcontinental airlines 
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More Engine Periods 
Pass 1500-Hour Mark 


Follow nga set dow \ 


pattern 
7 
Delta-C&S Air Lines in its operatic 


Wright R-3350 BD engines, 53 
proved to be the year for moving 
gine overhaul times beyond the 
hour mark (see table, p. 126). 


Joining D-C&S, Eastern, and Trans | 


World Airlines in this group dur g 
the year were Northwest Airlines with 
its Pratt & Whitney R-2000 engines, 
and both American and United with 
P&W R-2800 engines. NWA approval 


is for 1600 hours, American for 1700, 


and UAL 1600. 

Biggest event of all came just after 
the beginning of 1954 as Delta-C&S 
the all-time peak of 2000 hours 


? 





wu 


tween overhauls for the R-3350’s on 
six Lockheed L-649A Constellatic 
Analysis of the results of the overall 
year’s activity showed: 

® Wright R-1820 G-202A—High! 
active during the year, with its averag 
overhaul period for three carriers jump- 
ing from 1225 hours in 1952 to 1450 
hours in 1953, 


© P&W R-1830—Predominantly 

engine used on Douglas D¢ 
aircraft, it ended the year with an 1150- 
hour period for 13 airlines. Highest 
single time is recorded by United Air 
Lines at 1400 hours. 

*P&W R-2000—Now operated at 
an average 1460 hours by eight airlines, 
compared with 1406 hours a year age 
Moved past the 1500-hour “barrier” by 
Northwest with 1600-hour approval 

®*P&W R-2800—Average overhaul 
newer CB-16 engine is now 
on 4-engine aircraft, 120 


y 


of 


wo 


-_9? 


time for the 
1250 
on twin-engine. Its predecessor CA series 


and converted military R-2800 engines 


hours 


average 1500 and 1200, respectively, 
the two aircraft types. 

© Wright R-3350—Forerunner of 
the high-time engine group, the BD-l 


series reached the 2000-hour mark with 
one airline, averages 1660 for the thr 
airlines reporting. 





1953 Aijrline Salaries 


Fe ing are 1953 


reported to 


airline sal 


CAB 





AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


C. R. Smith, pres. and dir., $71,250 
Salary (up $8,186); O. M. Mosier, vp 
and dir., $41,625 salary (up $4,480); Wil- 
liam J. Hogan, v.p. and treas., $41,625 
salary (up $4,480); C. W. Jacob, v.p 
$41,625 salary up $4,480); R. E. S&S. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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Deichler, v.p., $38,125 salary (up $3,125); 
L. G. Fritz, v.p., $36,563 salary ‘up $1,- 
563 G. J. Brandeweide, v.p.. $31,563 
salary (up $2,531); R. W. D. Smith, Jr., 
v.p., $26,875 salary (up $1,875); G. K. 
Griilin, v.p., $23,875 salary ‘(up $1,875); 
Carlene Roberts, v.p., $26,563 salary (up 
$1,563); William Littlewood, v.p., $25.- 
893 salary (up $5,893): W. H. Johnson, 
secy.. $23,125 salary (up $3,855): P. G. 
Larie, comptroller and asst. treas., $20,- 
063 salary (up $1,951); T. L. Boyd, asst 
v.p $23,875 salary ‘up $1,875); M. 
Whitlock, asst. v.p., $19,250 salary ‘up 
$1,250): E. O. Schroeder, asst. v.p., $18,- 
500 salary (up $2,663); C. R. Speers, 
asst. V.p., $23,875 salary ‘up $1,875); 
G. E. Markt, asst. secy., $13,313 salary 
(up $701); L. E. Glasgow, asst. comp- 
troller and asst. treas., $19,063 salary 
(up $1,951); V. J. Long, asst. secy. and 
asst. treas., $17,250 salary ‘up $1,638) 
W. L. McMillen, asst. secy. and asst 
treas., $17,250 salary (up $1,638); M. L. 
Rinehart, asst. treas., $19,063 salary (up 
$1,937); A. A. Paradis, asst. secy., $11.- 
625 salary ‘(up $1,013); A. R. Bone, 
regional v.p., $18,688 salary (up $2,188): 
W. N. Bump, regional v.p., $18,688 
salary (up $2,188); T. P. Gould, regional 
v.p., $18,688 salary (up $2,188); S. G. 
King, regional v.p., $18.688 salary ‘up 
$2,188); M. D. Miller, regional v.p., $18,- 
688 salary (up $2,188). 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 


T. E. Braniff, pres., $30,000 salary, 
$2,742 bonus and indirect compensation: 
Cc. E. Beard, exec. v.p., $30,000 salary 
(up $1.875), $2,265 bonus and _ indir:.: 
J. W. Miller, v.p., $28,700 salary ‘up $17,- 
938), $1,936 bonus and indir.: R. C. 
Shrader, v.p., $9,500 salary ‘(down §$2,- 
375), $928 bonus and indir.;: C. G. Adams, 
secy.-treas. $21,000 salary ‘up $1,250), 
$1,659 bonus and indir.: O. W. Crane, 
asst. treas., $10,800 salary ‘up $900), 
$739 bonus and indir.; R. L. Barrier, 
asst. secy.. $8.820 salary ‘(up $600), $538 
bonus and indir. 


DELTA AIR LINES, INC. 


C. E. Woolman, pres., gen mgr. and 
dir., $42,000 salary (up $12,000); S. A. 
Stewart*, exec. v.p. and dir., $26,666.66 
Salary; Charles H. Dolson, v.p. oper., 
$22,666.64 salary ‘up $2,666.64); Laigh 
C. Parker, v.p. traffic and sales and 
dir.. $23,666.72 salary ‘(up $2,666.72): 
Junius H. Cooper*, v.p. finance, $13,- 
333.26 salary; Todd G. Cole v.p., comp- 
troller and asst. secy., $16,000 salary 
(up $3,900): R. S. Maurer*, v.p. legal, 
$10.666.64 salary; James H. Cobb*, v.p 
public relations and adv., $7,200 salary: 
Travis Oliver, treas., $1,200 salary: C. H. 
McHenry, secy., $1,200 salary: W. T. 
Arthur*, asst. v.p. oper., $13,000 salary: 
T. M. Miller*, asst. v.p. traffic and sales, 
$10.000 salary: Catherine Fitzgerald, 
asst. treas.. $5,725 salary ‘up $300): 
Carleton Putnam”, chm. of bd., $9,166.66 
salary 


*Entered office May, 1953. 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 


Paul F. Collins, chm. of bd., no 
Salary, no bonus and indirect compen- 
Sation; George E. Gardner, pres. and 
dir. $25,000 salary, $5,000 bonus and 
indir.; A. A. Lane, v.p. operations, $15,- 
000 salary, $1,500 bonus and indir.; R. L. 
Turner, v.p. sales, $15,000 salary, $3,000 
bonus and indir.; D. W. H. MacKinnon, 
V.p. eng. and maint., $738.40 salary 
(entered office December, 1953), $500 
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bonus and indir.; Hamilton Heard, salary (down $9,000.08), $2,007.15 bonus 
treas., $15,000 salary, $1.500 bonus and and indir.; Hal E. Nourse, v.p. economic 


indir.; H, E. Foley, clerk. no salary, no control, $25,000 salary (up $2,999.92) $2,- 
bonus and indir 427.15 bonus and indir.; R. F. Ahrens, 
v.p. personnel, $25,000 salary (up §$2,- 

UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 999.92), $2,215.65 bonus and indir.: R. W. 

W. A. Patterson, pres. and dil Ireland, v.p. traffic administration, $24,- 


$100,000 salary (up $25,000), $10,580.16 375 salary (up $1,875), $3,479.40 bonus 


bonus and indirect compensation 


E. Kline, exec. v.p. and dir., $45,000 4nd property, $25,000 salary ‘up §2,- 
salary, $2,978.61 bonus and indir., J. A. 999.92), $1,938.30 bonus and indir.; R. E. 
Herlihy, v.p. eng. and maint. and dit Johnson, v.p. and asst. to the pres., $30,- 
$43.000 salary ‘up $999.92) $3,722.58 000 salary ‘up $9.000) $2,146.74 bonus 
bonus and indir.; D. F. Magarrell, v.p. nd indir.; S. P. Martin, secy. and asst 
transportation service, $40,000 salary to the pres., $15,000 salary (up $1,599.84), 
(up $10,000), $3,162.30 bonus and indir $1,170.90 bonus and indir.; Rexford E. 
D. R. Petty, v.p. flight operations, $35,- Bruno, comptroller, $14,650 salary (up 


Otis nd indir.; Curtis Barkes, v.p. finance 


9 


000 salary (up $999.92), $2,754.39 bonus $8,650). $665.08 bonus and indir.; A. M. 




































and indir Harold Crary, v.p. sales DeVoursney, treas., $14,400 salary (up 
(term expired June 30, 1953). $11,000 $2.400), $786.96 bonus and indir 

Checks availability on up to 8 flights at a time. 

Records reservations, cancelations. 

Tells how many seats already sold. Records sold-outs. 

Provides city wide or long-distance operation. 
PROVED IN SERVICE SINCE 1952. 
Bulletins available. 
Pin coupon to your 
letterhead or write 
Airlines Dep't 

_—————__._ —~ 
Ma \ 
The Teleregister Corporation 
445 Fairfield Avenue 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Attention: Airlines Dep't. 
Please send me more information on the Magnetronic* Reservisor*. 
Name Title 
Company Dep't 
Address City Zone State 
*Teleregister Trademark 
151 





. @ e * 
tronic auto pilots in 
on American-manufactured, scheduled, 
commercial carriers in world-wide operation 


« Lilpse-Lroned 


Look at the facts for the answer to which auto pilot is 
On world-wide, scheduled, commercial carriers of Americ: 
manufacture ... where profitable operation is a “must”. | 
more than 6 out of every 10 electronic auto pilots 
Eclipse-Pioneer. Back of this long-time preference sta 
these very sound reasons: 
ae ®@ Eclipse-Pioneer is first in electronic auto pilot experie 
een ai E-P not only produced and installed the first all-electric au 
Pa ~ pilot on a commercial plane, but has continued to show t 
way ever since in auto pilot design, development, and many 
facture . . . including production and delivery of thousand 
for military aircraft. 
@ Eclipse-Pioneer auto pilots suit a wide range of airere 
They’re used on every type plane from jet fighters to 4-engis 
transports . .. including executive and new, long-fuselag 
high-performance aircraft. 
© Eclipse-Pioneer auto pilots also offer Flight Path Cont 
(automatic approach). The addition of FPC provides the con 
plete all-weather answer to automatic approaches and! 
cross-country flying on VHF omnirange. Three airlines 2 
already flying with FPC ...a number of others are fligh 
testing it . . . and 56 transport-type aircraft employed 
flight-checking all ILS approach installations throughout t 
continental United States and its possessions are equip 
with the full system.: 
The leadership enjoyed by E-P Auto Pilots is a tribute 
the engineering genius and specialized facilities that are 
distinctively Eclipse-Pioneer. 


*Eclipse-Pioneer Auto Pilots have also been speci- 
fied for certain foreign-built new transports. 
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“MipseLioneer 


_ 
TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY + DIVISION OF Bendix 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


West Coast Office: 117 E. Providencia, Burbank, Calif 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y 








How many places 


east of the 
decimal point? 














/ 
amet 


Americ: 

ust”, 
ilots 2 
ce sta . ° 

@ We haven't yet found this on a drawing but... 

xperien on a bombing or computing gunsight, an almost 
ye au infinitesimal decimal error in the device itself, 
bert may well be multiplied to hundreds of yards, at 


housand the target area. 


We help forestall such errors and results by pro- 


airere’ aa 
at ducing gear assemblies of the utmost precision 


» 4-engir 


-fuselap ... for computers, for accessory drive units, 
actuators, transmissions and controls. We also 

Bre: produce precision components such as bomb 

s anit hoists, gun turrets, radar tracking and scanning 

lines 3 assemblies. 

re fligh 

sloyed Bring us your development and production prob- 

shout t lems, large or small. Our long, proven expe- 

equip rience can solve them. A letter or telephone 





ribute call will put us at your service. 


at are 

















ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS ec SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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KEEP EM CLIMBING! 


With HAZARD-FREE METAL CLOSURES 








PIPE CAP 


PIPE PLUG f 


AN TYPE BOSS 
(for flush threaded : 


openings.) 
oa AN TYPE SEAL PLUG 


PLUG FOR WEATHERHEAD 
FITTINGS ER AIRCRAFT TYPE 





















AN TYPE SEAL CAP 









COLL TN 
AN TYPE ALUMINUM 





SHIPPER PLUG 





AN TYPE ALUMINUM 













SHIPPER CAP 





ais 


THINK OF THE GROUND-WORK 
MPM iateliltiiolaitic-Melm@uteliiiciuleliia= 
you gotta keep ‘em alive and 
alot ite p 

From the smallest Aircraft to the 
largest Transport, hydraulic sys- 
tems are vital! 

Keep ‘Em Climbing...Keep ‘Em 
Hazard-Free!...Use the Accepted 
Metal Closures that have been the 
Ny relitelolce Me) Miil-Mliteltli in mic) meZ-cel ee 
Metal Closures made by Tubing 
Seal Cap, Inc. can't clog vital hy- 
draulic lines...can't be “sucked in.” 
For dependable Aircraft, use these 
dependable Metal Closures by 
Tubing Seal Cap, Inc. 


x * * 


THE ORIGINAL METAL CLOSURES 


TUBING SEAL CAP, INC. 


808 WEST SANTA ANITA 
SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


























HOME OF THE FAMOUS 
Kom 


THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR 
NEW YORK ADDRESS 





CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Manager 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48” ST.,N.Y.C.17 








EXCELLENT CONNECTIONS WITH ALL AIRLINES 


at Los Angeles, San Francisco and Medford, Oregon 
* 
Southwest ‘‘Joint Fares’’ between many Eastern points and 


California cities provide substantial savings to passengers 


from all cities served. Full details supplied on request. 


Above all + fly 





GENERAL OFFICES—SAN FRANCISCO AIRPORT 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





World's 
Largest 





is proud to announce that 


its paid circulation now 








bureaus, exceeds 13,000 





OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE 


exceeds 30,000 per month—more 


Circulation to industrial and business by the Military 


“Govee aad 


Holds 
Spring automatically in place 
preventing ring from opening up 


Ps wee A Here 





Stops Build Up of Ice, Mud or 
other Foreign Bodies between Rod 
and Ring... 


The Wiper edge of the FALL Wiper Ring is TIGHT 
against the piston rod at all times REGARDLESS OF 
WEAR Spring-loaded, it gives wiper edge a squeeze grip action . . . which 
takes up the wear. The squeeze grip is always the same because of the uniform 
tension of the spring under the endless cover band 
Squeeze Grip Action Does It—partenten 
Ice, grit and other foreign bodies do NOT build up under 
ring Rod does NOT stick or become immobile in ANY 
temperature . the FALL ring has complete contact on 
rod ALL WAYS, always 


than all other airline guides combined. Insist on FALL Wiper Rings Available from 44” to 13” 


Dia Military part numbers from AN6231Al to AN6231A71 
Write, wire or phone us your wiper needs 

Used During World ACE PRODUCTS COMPANY 

War 2 and ever since Toledo 1, Ohio "Phone ADams 6513 





Fall = Wiper. Rings Ask About FALL Wiper 1 Cl 
Sige sh out LL per Rings with Closed 
Spec. MIL-S-5049 are Joint. Especially designed for those appli- 


firms. travel agencies and transportation a te. sations where absolute freedom from dirt 


massing through joint of ring is require 
sued and patents pend- c . ‘ o g is required 


You Can Depend on ACE PRODUCTS 


—Reliable Since 1935! 


|) | 1 ier Ring SPRING 





LOADED 
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26 WORLD AIRLINES 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 
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AEREAS ESPANOLAS 


GRACE AIRWAYS 










AVIANCA COLOMBIAN CIA. CUBANA DE BRITISH OVERSEAS 
NATIONAL AIRWAYS AVIACION, S.A. AIRWAYS CORP. 
CAPITAL DELTA-C&S NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES AIR LINES AIRLINES ‘ 
the 
OO wv TURBO COMPOUND 
EASTERN EL-AL ISRAEL and the CYCLONE /S 
AIR LINES AIRLINES 
Such unanimous selection of 
A (= a the Turbo Compound and the 
Panacera:+ Cyclone 18 for Lockheed Constel- 
IBERIA — LINEAS PAN AMERICAN— lations and Super-Constellations 


and Douglas DC-7’s is a tribute 





@ 


K.L.M. ROYAL 
DUTCH AIRLINES 


=I 


LINEA AEROPOSTAL 
VENEZOLANA 





to Curtiss-Wright foresight in 
developing advanced power for 
high-speed, long-range economy —as 
well as new types of engines for the 


WEST GERMAN near-sonic and supersonic speeds of the future. 


AIR LINES 





@ 


NATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


7 


PAKISTAN 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


GREATER SPEED AND POWER THROUGH ADVANCED ENGINEERING 





Si 


THAL AIRWAYS 
COMPANY, LTD. 





> 


PANAIR 
DO BRASIL, S. A. 


ee 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


=~ 


QANTAS EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS LTD. 
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500-800 mph... . TURBOPROP 
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SAA—SOUTH | SEABOARD & WESTERN | TRANS-CANADA 
AFRICAN AIRWAYS AIRLINES AIR LINES 
“a Seer ae —_ 
WA\| = = 
= CORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, N.J. 
TRANS WORLD UNITED “VARIG” 1 Fuge YY, a - a 
L AIRLINES AIR LINES BRAZIL Worlds Ginest © wcryt Ongunes 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. 





a ee ‘ Fi a a 
THE BULLETIN 
isc ; oe 


ainaat: 


"tal 








Cash with order. Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 
4) small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number ts included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address 


full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising 


Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 
respondence to Classified Advertising Department, American 
Aviation Publications, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 
5 Cc 


Displayed Advertising: $15.00 per column inch. Space units up to 5 








Su PER= 92 over 200 mph for your DC-3 


CAA approved R1830-Super-92 engines allow 700 HP normal cruise, better single 
engine—lower fuel and maintenance mileage costs with 20,000 extra miles between 
changes, with same overhaul intervals and costs as —92. Pully interchangeable with 
-92—same weight, mounts, cowl, lines, etc. Proven by thousands of hours of 
practical executive operation. 

800 HOUR GUARANTEE 


ENGINE WORKS 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Lycoming 
Exchange 


Lambert Field 


Pratt & Whitney Wright 
Sale CAA Overhaul 


Continental 











TWIN BEECHCRAFTS 


C18S and D18S Transports—Excellent 
Condition fully equipped from $25,000 


LODESTAR EXECUTIVES 
Why take less for your money? 
Ready to go complete from $55,000 
We Invite Inquiries for Any Types 


WINGS, INC. Ambler, Pa. 


We are not brokers 








We buy DC-3 and C-47 


--- also fuselages, center sections, components, 
etc. Prefer runout or needing work. Airline, 
passenger, cargo, Wright, Pratt & Whitney, 
etc. State Price, time, quantity, type engines 


Remmert-Werner, Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 








square, 4 
30 off list, 50 in 100 feet. AIR MART, 
129 Chestnut St., Garden City, N. Y. 





TUBING x 4130, aircraft quality, round & : 
14” thru 2” dia., 028 thru. 187” wall MILES AERONAUTICAL CO 


P. O. Box 351 
Walker Field 
Grand Junction, Colo 
Aircraft-Brokers, Financing 
Insurance, Research-Designing 


AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 

B-25-H and B-24-M military configuration 
formerly used by aircraft mechanic's school 
Less than 20 hours TT airframe, 200 hours 
ground time on engines. Radio & instru- 
ments removed. Replacement parts available 
Will lease or sell with clear title. Bob Bean, 
4233 Leimert Blvd., Los Augeles 8, Calif 





DOUGLAS DC-3C 
N-91232 SERIAL NO. 4595 
Low time Douglas just released by 
scheduled airline. 28-seat configura- 
tion retaining cargo doors. Ideal for 
passenger, freighter, or Executive 
Conversion. Complete  specifica- 
tions immediately upon request. 

—only the best— 


ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP. 
Teterboro Airport 
Teterboro, N. J. 

Tel: Hasbrouck Heights 8-1740 
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IMPROVED HANGAR 
198° WIDE BY ANY LENGTH 
WE WILL ERECT ANYWHERE 
GEORGE D.WIDMAN, Inc. 
17823 Evelyn Ave. Gardena, California 
MEnle 4-3127 - Plymouth 4-2949 














CONSULTANTS... 

AIRLINE OPERATIONS Corporation 
Radio Communications Navigational 
Foreign Domestic . . . Representatives 
HENDRICKSON AEROMAR, INC. 
Bidg. 116 ee: County International 

r 


por 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 








_ EXECUTIVE PILOT, BSA, LLB, 6200 hrs 


n 
zi 
5 





and overseas. 
Remmert-Werner, Inc. 


Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo 
Executive Aircraft vf 









DC-3 Lodestar D18S 
Complete Services & Sales 
Cenversion-Maintenance-Parts 


and experience to: 


Situations Wanted 


yr. airline, 4 Navy, clean safety; perma- 

ent. Box 859, AMERICAN AVIATION Maga- 

r 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 
Cc 





Electronic Field Service Engineers 


and 


Technical Representatives 


~~ EDN 


7 Minimum requirements for position with large Midwestern 
firm: B.S. in Electrical Engineering or equivalent experience, 
plus 2 to 6 years’ experience in airborne electronic installation 
and maintenance, or technical representation. Positions avail 


able in commercial or military field service, both domestic 


Salaries commensurate with education and experience plus 
liberal overseas bonus and per diem if on foreign assignment. 


Qualified applicants send complete summary of education 


BOX NO. 862 


American Aviation Magazine 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
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Technical Literature 





POTENTIOMETERS: Eight-page il- 
lustrated paper titled “Computing with 
Servo-Driven Potentiometers” examines 
linearity and loading effects in analog 
systems, Write the Technical Informa- 
tion Service of Helipot Corp., South 
Pasadena, Calif. 


DRILL TEMPLATES: Third edition 
of the revised Anchor Bushing Catalog 
has been published by the Hi-Shear 
Rivet Tool Co., 8924 Bellanca Ave., Los 
Angeles 45, describing Anchor Bushing 
drill templates. 


TOGGLE SWITCHES: Catalog Num- 
ber 73a covers 19 snap-action toggle as- 
semblies and more than 90 AN and 
JAN approved designs. Micro Switch di- 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Freeport, Ii. 


VALVES: Four-page catalog titled 
“Solve These Flow Control Problems” 
has been prepared by A-P Controls 
Corp., 2450 No. 32nd St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. to describe air-conditioning mod- 
ulating valves, aircraft preheater valve, 
and special custom-built valve service. 


MICROWAVE: Six-page _ technical 
bulletin deals with basic theoretical and 
design information on microwave bal- 
anced mixer design, aimed at radar or 
commercial microwave relay engineers. 
Airton, Inc. 1103 W. Elizabeth Ave., 
Linden, N. J. 


BELLOWS: Fiexonics Corp., 1352 S. 
Third Ave., Maywood, IIl., has available 
catalog number 140 covering manufac- 
ture, design, applications and specifica- 
tioms for Flexon bellows available in 
stainless steel, monel, brass, and other 
metals. 


FLOW REGULATORS: A new self- 
contained flow regulating device for 
clean gas-free liquids is described in 
Catalog 10-F-70, prepared by Fischer & 
Porter Co., 49 Jacksonville Rd., Hatboro, 
Penna. 


CANADIAN FLIGHTS: canadian 
Government Travel Bureau of Ottawa, 
Canada, has prepared a 22-page booklet 





which presents regulations, formalities, 
flight requirements, fees, and charges 
for “Admission of Aircraft to Canada.” 


DRILL JIG BUSHINGS: Revised edi- 


tion of the drill jig bushing catalog has | 


been completed by the Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
1200 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. 


O-RINGS: A 12-page brochure on O- 
rings, giving detailed information on 
compounds, groove dimensions, and 
sizes, has been published by Goshen 
Rubber Co., Inc., Goshen, Ind. 


SOLENOID TOOLS: Black & Web- 
ster, Inc., Newton 58, Mass., has issued 
a new catalog which describes its line 


of solenoid-operated production tools 
and their typical applications. 
CLEANING MACHINES: “Metal 


Parts Batch Cleaning in Minutes” is 
an eight-page bulletin describing the 
Magnus Aja-Lif Cleaning Machines, as 
designed by the equipment division of 


the Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., Gar- 
wood, N. J. 
AIRFRAME TOLERANCES: | Survey 


on machine tool tolerance accuracy re- 
quirements of the airframe industry is 
presented in Report on Accuracy 5327 
prepared by Henry A. Powis Engineering 
Co., 1615 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 
24, Calif., representing the Wiesner- 
Rapp Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE: Four-page tech- 
nical data folder presents details on 
the Lycoming 0-320 150 BHP four- 
cylinder, horizontally opposed aircraft 
engine. Lycoming-Spencer Div. of Avco 
Manufacturing Co., Williamsport, Pa. 





PHOTO CREDITS 


34—-American; 36—Convair; 37—G.E.; 
39—Boeing, Fairchild; 40—Fairchild; 
45—Sikorsky, Piasecki, Bell; 66—de 


Havilland, Lockheed; 68—Douglas; 72 
—Vickers-Armstrongs, Hurel-dubois; 
94—Convair, Martin, Curtiss; 9— 
Douglas, Boeing, Lockheed, Convair, 
Fairchild, Chase; 103—Lockheed, 
Douglas; 104—Southwest Airmotive; 
106—Beech, Piper, Cessna 





P & WR 2000 Engine Parts 
7-11-9-13 
Cylinders © 50724 Valves 
Piston Pins © Crank Cases 
Crank Shafts © Prop. Shafts 
New and Serviceable 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT—ENGINES 
A. K. Rozawick, Pres. 


nie EQUIPMENT CORP. 


N. Y¥.—CIRCLE 5-6920 
NEWARK AIRPORT, NEWARK, N. J. 
MARKET 2-0963-4 





EXECUTIVE 
DOUGLAS DC-3 
N-62025 SERIAL NO. 4200 
Complete conversion available for 
immediate service. Custom interior 
includes many extras to make exec- 
utive travel a real pleasure. Priced 
for immediate sale at $120,000.00 
including spares. Complete specifi- 

cations upon request. 


—only the best— 


ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP. 
Teterboro Airport 
Teterboro, N. J. 

Tel: Hasbrouck Heights 8-1740 




















BEECHCRAFT 





REMMERT-WERNER 


is now in 


TOLEDO, 


By invitation of, and succeeding Toledo Air Associates, Inc. 
to service Executive Aircraft in the 


Toledo—Detroit—Cleveland—Fort Wayne—Columbus area 
Specializing in 

DC-3 LODESTAR 

Under Direction of HEINZ SCHULER 


REMMERT-WERNER, Inc. of TOLEDO 


Moline 8521—Muny Airport—Toledo, Ohio 


TOO 


Formerly of St. Louis 








NAVCO 
STOCK 


Modern, Factory Fresh Radio 


A. &. 6. 5D Omni. R15 VHF Reevr 
I 1 Isolation Amplifier 
Bendix MN Marker Receivers 
TAISBB VHF 360 ch. Trans 
RAIS VHF 360 ch. Receivers 
NA ADF Navigation System 
MN62A Radio Compass Iron 
Core or Flush Loops 
NA VHF Navigation System 
MNS5S Omni, R I 
MNO7 _Omni Mag 
DMI dy. tance Measuring Equip 
MN 100 Glide Slope Recvr. 
Collins TL VHF 180 ch. Transmitter 
17M VHF 360 ch. Transmitter 
51R VHF 280 ch. Receiver 
51k VHF Omni, R. M. I 
X VHF 360 ch. Receiver 
51Z 3 light Marker Receiver 
51V 20 ch. Glide Slope 
18S MHF 20 ch, Transceiver 
FI)-101 Integrated Flight System 
NC-101 Navigation System 
Lear LVTR-36 VHF 36 ch. Transceiver 
ADF-12 Ra 14 
Sperry 4-12 Au ot 
C-2, ¢ 4 oll syn Compass 
H-5 Electric Gyro Horizon 
Douglas x C+7—all Parts—Wings 
nuts 
Beechcraft D18S, Bonanzas—aAll Parts 
Goodrich Hayes Brakes—C-47, DC-3 
Deicer Boots—D18S DC-3 
Lodestar 
Tires—D18S, DC-3, Lodestar 
Continental E-185, E-205—All Parts 
Pratt & W. R985 R1830-92 -75, -94 
Super-92—All Parts 
Wright R1820—Most Parts 
DC-3 Airline Equipment 
Interiors, Radios, Engines 
Chairs — Hatracks \irducts — Galleys — Lavateries 
Cargo Floor Wright Engines, accessories, build 
ups—Good serviceable condition, as remvuved for 


executive conversion 
Lambert Field 
INC St. Louis, Mo 


TErryHill 5-1511 
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Change of Pace. This is a wind- 
up of bits and pieces from travels in 
the past few months. As you read this 
I will be on a motor trip through Spain. 
Since last December 1 on returning from 
North Africa I’ve flown three times to 
Los Angeles and once as far west as 
Las Vegas and Phoenix. 

Now I’m off on a new adventure, 
driving from Paris to revisit many out- 
of-the-way places in that wonderful 
country on the Iberian peninsula 
through which I traveled by third class 
rail back in 1931. I’ll give you full re- 
ports on food, wines, the famous Feria 
(fiesta) in Seville, Holy Week activities, 
hotels, and the ups and downs of driv- 
ing. 


Notes Recovered. 1: misplaced 
my African notes recently but having 
found them, I wish to report that my 
Arab guide in Bou Saada was named 
Kada, A very apt name for my pal. I 
also wish to report that the name of 
the depilatory used by Arab women is 
hallawa. It is a concoction made by 
boiling sugar, lemons, and other items. 

I also should tell you about one of 
the most interesting of all sights in 
that Sahara oasis Bou Saada. In the 
center of town is a square which serves 
as a daily open market place. Most of 
the trade is in ordinary items like pots 
and pans, combs, clothing, fruits and 
vegetables, live chickens and the like. 


But there is always a professional 
story teller on hand with a group of 
Arabs squatting in a semi-circle around 
him listening with rapt attention. At the 
conclusion of a story the teller solicits 
coins as payment. In the Arab world 
it is the oral, rather than the written 
word, that is important, particularly in 
the outlying areas where many people 
can’t read. I stood in the background 
of a typical group but couldn't catch 
the drift whether the story being told 
was for amusement or whether it was 
current news. But the crowd hung on 
every word. ; 

In this world of television, radio and 
newspapers, it was a step back into his- 
tory to see the professional story teller 
of the ages in action in this modern day 


Plugs. Down in Miami over New 
Year’s I ran into a car rental deal that 
deserves a plug. Couture Car Rentals is 
a member of the National Car Rental 
System and caters, as do Hertz and 
Avis, to airline passengers. Couture had 
a brand new Plymouth convertible for 
me, but what impressed me most was 
that twice while I was at the Key 
Biscayne Hotel, a Couture truck came 
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by and filled my tank with gas, washed 
the car, and checked tires, oil, water, 
and battery. I found that this is a 
regular Couture service to all customers 
Staying at hetels where the cars are 
accessible for servicing. No charge. 

The Key Biscayne, incidentally, is a 
top notch hotel away from the bustle 
of Miami Beach. It’s at the end of the 
road on Key Biscayne, reached by the 
Rickenbacker Causeway south of Miami. 
You old-timers in aviation will be 
pleased to know that Fay Thomas, that 
grand hotel manager now retired to 421 
NE 23d Avenue in Fort Lauderdale, is 
consultant to the Key Biscayne, and is 
feeling just fine. 

Fay was manager of the Carter 
Hotel, air race headquarters, in Cleve- 
land; the Roosevelt in New Orleans; the 


Book Cadillac in Detroit; and ass’t 
manager of the New Yorker in New 


York. He has a host of friends in avia- 
tion. 

For traveling I’ve found a _ useful 
gadget at Lewis & Conger, New York 
It's a _ light-weight plastic trousers 
hanger which folds up for traveling. 
It slips easily under trouser cuffs so 
there’s nothing to operate, and it’s self- 
adjusting. Called Cufflift. Best find in 
a long time. 


Notebook Jottings. the late c. 
G. Grey, Britain’s famed and caustic 
aviation writer, once said: “The only 
tolerable form of government is a be- 
nevolent dictatorship—suitably punctu- 
ated by assassination.” 

On the office wall of Roy Marquardt, 
the brilliant engineer who heads Mar- 
quardt Aircraft on the west coast, is 
the following: “Reasonable, intelligent 
men with a common objective in the 
presence of the facts do not have too 
much trouble coming into agreement.” 
Worth remembering 





an angel is walking .. . 


Food Items. out in san Francisco 
last December when I talked to the ?an 
American Airways management clu», I 
stayed at the Fairmount Hotel ith 
Terry Drinkwater, president of Wes‘ern 
Air Lines. That Fairmount is quite a 
place. We ordered Pancakes Oscar for 
breakfast and if you want about 6.000 
calories for breakfast, try it some day 
It’s a super-delicious feast, but very 
rich. One of the bars in the Fairmount 
is called La Ronde, which is French 
for merry-go-round, and sure enough 
there is a merry-go-round on which you 
sit and drink as it moves slowly around 
the room to circus tunes. 

Another food item involves Woody 
de Silva, manager of Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport, who is a pickle ex- 
pert by addiction. Being a pickling ex- 
pert myself, along other lines, I can 
testify that Woody pickles good pickles 
He’s won all sorts of county fair prizes 
On his jars is a label reading “Even on 
Mars, Venus and Jupiter Xmas ain't 
Merry without Wood's Pickling Pomona 
Prize-Winning Pickles.” 


Travel Tips. Last year I bought 
some very fine solid-color sports shirts 
and ties in Tangier, Africa. They were 
made by Germani of Italy. What a mis- 
take! The white tie had a yellow stuffing 
which ran into the white on cleaning 
and ruined it. The dyes in the red and 
blue shirts ran badly. Beware. There's 
nothing like U. S. goods no matter how 
appealing some of the foreign stuff is 

Hayward Cirker, president of Dover 
Publications, Inc., New York, has sent 
to me a copy of his new “1954 Money 
Converter and Tipping Guide for Euro- 
pean Travel.” Sells for 50c. Very com- 
plete and convenient 


Just Notes. Those of you readers 
who remember my now much-quoted 
and referred-to piece on that bit of 
French plumbing called the bidet will 
be pleased to know that Edward T. 
Austin, public relations manager of 
Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif 
and a, regular reader of this page, has 
installed a bidet in his home. Smart 
guy. 

One of the nicest expressions I 
know of is heard at dinner parties in 
Europe when all of a sudden everyone, 
by chance, stops talking. So in that 
moment of silence someone is bound to 
say “An angel is walking through the 
room.” 

The DC-7 has turned out to be quite 
a plane. It’s noisy, but it gives the feel- 
ing of speed and certainly cuts down a 
transcontinental journey. My first trip 
was a transfer from an American DC-6 
to a DC-7 at Chicago going west and 
Mike Skelly, a good reader of this page 
and a real booster for American, took 
me aboard early and showed me around 

Then I flew with Delta’s first de- 
livery flight from Santa Monica to 
Jacksonville in six hours, and a few 
weeks later flew from Los Angeles to 
Chicago in another American DC-7. I 
like the foam rubber seats with the con- 
tour back and headrest. Now if we can 
ever get transcon time down to three or 
four hours, that’ll be something. Mean- 
time the DC-7 does quite well 
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News at Deadline 





How Armed Forces Will Spend Aircraft Money 


When the Air reaches its 


xoal of 137 wings and the Navy’s 9941 


aircratt are 


Force 

modernized on June 30, 
1957, the aircraft industry can look for 
ward to a production rate of about 
6000-6500 planes a year and annual sales 


of about $7 billion to maintain those 
levels. 

Adm. Robert B. Carney, Chief of 
Naval Operations, indicated between 


2100 and 2200 aircraft would have to 


” produced each year to keep the 


Bureau of Aeronautics’ planes up to 
date. And Rear Adm. Apollo Soucek, 


BuAer chief, testified it would take 
about $2.5 billion annually for the 
foreseeable future. 

As tar as the Air Force is con 


cerned, Roger Lewis, Assistant Secre 
tary for Materiel, said, “it looks as if 
this (the monthly production rate) will 
be at the end of 1956 something on the 
order of half the present rate.” Output 
tor the USAF is now 
8000 planes a year. 


running at about 





U. S. AIR FORCE 


The Air Force, which now has 112 
wings, is currently 76°, modern. By 
June 30, 1954, when 115 wings will 
be activated, the percentage will rise 
to 80 One year later (120 wings), 
the degree of modernization is expected 
to reach 94°%. At the end of fiscal 1956 
(127 wings), the figure will be 99 
And by June 30, 1957, when the 137- 
wing force is slated to be reached, the 
aircraft in these wings are expected to 
be 100°4 modern. 

Makeup of the 137 wings on that 
date will be 54 Strategic Air Command 
wings, 34 in the Air Defense Com- 
mand, 38 in the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, and 11 wings devoted to airlift 
duties. Number of planes in the active 
inventory will be 21,010 by fiscal 1954, 
22,927 by fiscal 1955, and 24,710 when 
the USAF goal is reached. 

During calendar 1953, aircraft ac 
ceptances amounted to 89°% of sched 
uled production for the USAF and 
10] of that planned for MDAP. In 
terms of airframe weight, USAF re 
ceived 95 MDAP 102 The year 
1953 also marked the year USAF and 
MDAP plane production reached the 
peak in terms of numbers. Calendar 
1954, however, in which monthly pro 
duction will remain at about the cur 


rent level, will see more airframe 


pounds produced. 


Engines: 9000 Canceled 


Because of increased life expectancy 
and changes in the program, more than 
9000 engines, costing about $449.5 mil- 
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lion, were canceled last year. Included 
were 5831 General Electric J47’s at 
$45,000 each, 1024 Wright J65’s at 
$80,000 each, and 2337 Pratt & Whit 


ney R-2800’s at $45,000 each. 


Presses: 7 Dropped 


Air Force’s decision to reduce the 
number of forging and extrusion presses 
in its $389 million heavy press program 
from 17 to 10 has resulted in the sav 
ing of $108 million. These funds have 
been applied against fiscal 1955 require 
ments for aircraft and related procure 
ment. 


Total: $2.4 Billion 


The request of $1,996,800,000 in 
new money tor aircralt 
(coupled with a carryover of $363,200, 
000 for a total of $2,360,000,000) will 
finance the production of 1167 planes. 

Prices, however, will vary tremen 
dously. First batch of B-52’s from 
Boeing-Wichita will cost $15,700,000 
each (including the cost of amortizing 
the tooling), compared with a price of 
$8,700,000 at Boeing-Seattle in 
1955. First Seattle 
than $20 million each, flyaway. Weight 


purchases 


fiscal 
3-52’s cost more 
ed average ol the two sources 
the USAF a figure of $9,552,000 for 
B-52’s ordered with 1955 money. 

Similarly, the flyaway cost of a 
B-47 is listed at $2,031,231. But the 
first procurement of 17 at Lockheed 
Marietta ran $7,600,000 each and those 
at Douglas-Tulsa cost $14,848,000 for 
the first five. At that time, the USAF 
was ordering 510 Stratojets from Boe 
ing-Wichita at $2,200,000. 

Other figures currently being used: 


gives 


3,560,941 for the Consolidated Vultee 
Fort Worth, $250,000 each 
for the J57 engines being ordered 


Pratt & Whitney. 


S 
B-36 trom 
Irom 


Training Equipment: 
$34 Million Asked 


Just over 34 million is being asked 
tor training equipment in 1955 to pro- 
cure five mobile training units, 29 flight 
gunnery and 


simulators, 17 navigation 


trainers and 40 radio-controlled target 
planes. 

Among the mobile training units 
are two for still<classifed planes (one 


at $860,000), 


unit for the B/RB-52 
B/RB 


($1.8 


> 
Bomare 


t 
at $3.2 million, the other 
one complete 
G7? 8 ll he he 
(92. mulion), another for the 
52 without 
million), and one 
($870,473) 


trainers 
for the F-99 


| 
electronic 


missile 


Missiles: $470 Million 


Although it originally predicted that 
of previous appropriations for guided 
missiles, $4.3 million would be unobli- 
gated as 1955 began, the Air Force 
has since concluded $79.3 million will 
not be obligated. In all, $204.9 million 
will be missile 


available for buying 


from prior years and the AF is conse- 
quently asking $265.1 million in new 
money. Entire missile program will thus 


be $470 million 


Electronics: Up 63% 


Aside 


is seeking for all 


USAF 


interceptors 


trom the money the 


weather 


and day fighters for its Air Detense 


Command, $106.2 million of the $184 


1 —_—,. 
million under “Electronics and Com 


1 
munications Equipment 1S earmarked 


for control and warning equipment. In 


| —¢ | | 
fiscal 1954, the comparable sum tor air 
, , ec? 
defense electronics was about 205 mi 
lion 


Simulators: 29 Ordered 


| 


29 simulators to be ordered 


Of the 2 
(total cost $16.6 


($1.8 and 


1" 
muilion ), two are 


classified $1.5 million), 13 
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are duplicates of the F-102 ($7.3 mil- 
lion in all), four are for the F/RF-101 
($2.1 million in toto), seven are for 
the F-100 ($2.60 million), two cover 
the B/RB-66 ($946,470), and one dupli- 
cates the B-52 ($981,000). 


Maintenance Contracts: 
$367 Million Worth 


Maintenance contracts farmed out 
to private companies in fiscal 1955 will 
total $367,344,000, but all contracts will 
be awarded on a fixed price basis with- 
out redetermination. 

USAF will provide bidders with 
experience of field depots or other con- 
tractors in overhauling the same or 
similar equipment in the past so that 
they will have an idea of how much 
work will have to be performed. Then 
the interested companies will make 
sealed bids on the total number of 
planes involved in the contract. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


Decision not to go ahead with the 
conversion of R4D (DC-3’s) into R4D- 
8’s (Super DC-3’s) will leave the 
Bureau of Aeronautics with $28 million 
to spend for twin-engine transports 
plus an additional $13.4 being re- 
quested for 1955. 

Officials told House members, “We 
are looking at one or two modern 
transports in that same field and we 
will probably come to you for repro- 
graming in the order of that same ($41 
million) dollar value . . .” Request for 
an increase for the R4D conversions 
by Douglas was given as the principal 
reason for the Navy’s determination to 
forego the remaining R4D-8’s. 


$2 Billion: 1455 Planes 


Navy now expects to be 57% mod- 
ern by December, 1954, 6494 a year 
later, and 87.1°, modern by the end 
of calender 1956. Its estimate a year ago 
was 65°% by the end of 1954 and 80% 
at the end of 1955. 

Main reason for the decrease “is 
that we had some trouble with one 
of our major engine models . . . (and) 
« « « were forced to cancel a sizable 
aircraft contract because this new en- 
gine just did not make the grade.” 
(The reference is presumably to the 
Westinghouse J46 and the Chance 
Vought F7U-3.) 

Navy expected to take delivery of 
1332 planes in fiscal 1954, but the can- 
cellation (which resulted in the pur- 
chase of easier-to-get trainers) upped 
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the figure to 1499. In fiscal 1951, BuAer 
ordered 3278, as against 3862 in 1952, 
2996 in 1953 and an estimated 1455 in 
fiscal 1955. BuAer is asking $1,987,- 
000,000 for the 1455 planes. 

By December 1956, Navy expects 
to be about 800 modern planes short 
of its desires because “we were un- 
able to build up a production capacity 
sufficient to give us all of these air- 
craft, in the models we desire, precisely 
at the end of 1956.” 


Romulus: Still Empty 


Air Force opposition to Curtiss- 
Wright's desire to use the new Navy 
$50 million plant at Romulus, Mich., 
for production of J67 jet engines was 
reported by Rear Adm. Apollo Soucek, 
chief of BuAer. He told the subcommit- 
tee that it was his understanding that 
“the Air Force does not want ‘that 
company’ to go into business there be- 
cause of the increased cost they believe 
would be incurred if it opened a new 
plant in Michigan in addition to the 
one it already has in New Jersey.” 

Soucek stated that the Navy was 
“most desirous” of having the Romulus 
plant occupied by a jet engine manu- 
facturer since it was constructed for 
that specific purpose. The plant was 
built by the Navy for production of 
Westinghouse J40’s by Ford’s Lincoln- 
Mercury Division. It was left tenant- 
less following Navy cancellation of the 
J40 contract last year. 


Defense: $123 Million 


The Navy has requested $123 mil- 
lion for aircraft, over and above air- 
craft procurement for normal combat 
requirements, for an integrated and ex- 
panded continental air defense. Vice 
Adm. Ralph A. Ofstie, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air), stated that 
there is no conflict or overlapping with 
the Air Force in continental air de- 
fense. “We tie in at the seacoast side 
of the line, under a program laid down 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Department of Defense.” 


Procurement: Stepped Up 


The Navy would like to step up its 
rate of procurement of aircraft and re- 
lated equipment to an average of about 
$200 million a month over the 17- 
months period ending June 30, 1955. 

“We have a great many large pro- 
curements that are ready to go forward, 
and they will go forward very rapidly,” 
Capt. Morris A. Hirsch, director of 
BuAer’s fiscal division, told the House 
Appropriations subcommittee. 


This answer came in response to 


a question from Rep. Richard B. 
Wigglesworth (R., Mass.), chairman of 
the subcommittee, as to why BudAer, 
which had obligated only $403 mill 
for aircraft and related procurement 
the first seven months of the current 
fiscal year, expected to obligate $1.4 
billion in the last five months of FY 
1953 and approximately $3.4 billion in 
the 17-month period from February 1, 
1954, to June 30, 1955. 

Captain Hirsch explained: “The 
slowness of obligations in this case 
dicates a conscientious effort on our part 
to do business in an orderly manner. 
. « » During this period also, in view of 
the high level of procurement in 1951, 
1952, and 1953, and the relatively low 
deliveries, there has been a gradual 
leveling out of aircraft production, re 
quiring a complete rephasing of equip- 
ment and supporting items that go to 
make up the spare components. This 
has been done, and we are now in a 
position to proceed rapidly from here 
on forward.” 


Overhaul: 4194 Planes 


The Navy’s aircraft overhaul pro- 
gram for fiscal 1955 includes 3373 air- 
craft plus 821 for the Naval Reserve. 
The Regular Navy is seeking $171,995, 
000 for the year’s overhaul program, 
while the Reserve figure is $39,883,000. 
The Regular Navy plans 11,323 engine 
overhauls, up from 3626 this year, and 
the Reserves 1718, up from 1297. Aver- 
age unit cost of aircraft overhauling 
was set at $38,740. 


ARMY 


The Army plans to double its air- 
craft purchases during fiscal 1955, fol- 
lowing the pattern established in 1954, 
according to Brig. Gen. Louis E. Co- 
tulla, chief of G-4 requirements divi- 
sion. Majority of procurement will be 
for helicopters. 

As of December 31, 1953, the 
Army had obligated $97,871,218 for 
aircraft procurement and production, of 
which $85,864,181 was 1954 money and 
$12,007,037 a carryover from 1953, 


Air Guard: New Planes 


Ninety-five new Army aircraft are 
scheduled to be delivered to the Na- 
tional Guard by the end of fiscal 1955, 
according to a statement made by C. F. 
Stier, chief of the Army National 
Guard budget section. Of the total, 577 
are to be liaison planes and 76 heli- 
copters. The Guard is anticipating the 
services of 689 pilots by the end of 
fiscal 1955. 
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LEAR VGI SYSTEM 
.. SIXTH SENSE 
FOR THE BOEING B-47 
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IN HIGH-SPEED maneuvering hazardous errors are intro- 
duced by conventional attitude indicating instruments. 
For greater safety, the jet plane needs something special 
in the way of an attitude indicator. For the Boeing B-47 
and other jet bombers and fighters, this critical function 
is performed by the Lear Vertical Gyro Indicator System. 

Operating as the plane’s “sixth sense? the Lear VGI 
system is designed to measure and display deviation from 
horizontal flight with near-perfect accuracy and speed. 
All necessary gyros, amplifiers, and power supplies are 
contained in one compact unit which is remotely 
installed, transmitting pitch and roll intelligence elec- 
trically to the flight attitude indicator. The Lear VGI may 
also be used as a master vertical reference for an auto- 
pilot, radar, or other equipment. 

Let us discuss your problems in instrumentation. We 
have been solving the tough ones for almost a quarter 


of a century. 


LEAR INC. 4 


110 IONIA AVE., N.W., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Executive Offices: 3171 $. Bundy Dr., Los Angeles 34, California 


LEAR VGI SYSTEM Non-tumbling 

horizon gyro (in roll), provides 

_— greatly improved accuracy, 

(2 reduced turn errors. The sys- 

tem includes 24,000 rpm gyro 

; motor and a highly sensitive 

@. Lear electrolytic erection switch. 
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IN 1910 crowds gathered—and horses shied—whenever 
men set out to try their wings. That year Allan Lockheed 
exhibited a pusher-type bi-plane to a group of excited 
Californians, above. It flew successfully, and a few years 
later, Allan and his brother Malcolm Lockheed introduced 
an airplane of their own design (right) to the public at the 
1915 Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco. 
It was the first successful tractor tandem seaplane, and 
became the first of a long line of Lockheed aircraft! 


Progress in aviation depends on progress in many other 
industries. In the field of aviation fuels, Phillips Petroleum 

Company has pioneered important improvements. 
Many years ago Phillips scientists blended natural gas- 
THE NEW U. S. AIR FORCE RC-121C, one of Lockheed’s latest, oline components to make the super aviation fuel of the 
carries America’s most powerful search radar to high times. Then, Phillips originated and was first to manu 
altitudes for line-of-sight surveillance. Thanks to the fuel . : ; deca ' 
saving combination of high compression engines and high facture Di isopropyl and HF Alky late, two aviation fue 
components of great value to modern, high-speed perform: 


octane aviation gasoline (for which the RC-121C has tre 
mendous capacity) these flying radar stations can stay air ance. Today Phillips produces tremendous quantities of jet 


borne for extended periods of time. Similar radar planes are fuel al ath ew 1 f hieh 
in production at Lockheed for the U. S. Navy which plans ue Gong Ww m Cven larger amounts of super-high octane 
aviation gasoline. 


to use them as far-ranging forward eyes of the fleet. 
Think first of Phillips for the finest aviation products. 


AVIATION DIVISION 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


Phillips 66 Pilots Guide 
Free at your Airport Dealers’ 


try of Philips 66 Airport Desles wil be helphl Yo piles AVIATION PRODUCTS 

















